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Alexander  Lernet  Holenia 

BY  WOLFGANG  SCHNEDITZ 

IN  every  sphere  of  public  life  in  Europe,  the  concept  of  the  Grand 
Seigneur  has  passed  into  history.  Goethean  intelligence,  courtesy,  tact 
arc  dated.  Culture,  humanity,  good  breeding  have  given  way  to  vio¬ 
lence,  exaggeration,  vindictiveness,  and  that  ghastly  vice  which  the  Na¬ 
tional  Socialists  baptized  with  the  name  Vergcltung  (requital).  Cultural 
life  is  experiencing  the  worst  crisis  it  has  ever  known  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.  It  is  even  possible  that  it  cannot  survive  the  ordeal.  There 
are  in  Austria  and  all  over  Europe  a  great  many  “writers,”  but  the  species 
Dichter  is  dying  out.  Galsworthy,  Valery,  Rilke,  Hofmannsthal,  Wcrfel, 
Huizinga,  those  worthy  champions  of  the  disappearing  human  values 
arc  dead,  and  the  few  who  still  maintain  the  tradition  of  true  Dichtung 
live  scattered  and  isolated  among  the  others  who  once  followed  the  tra¬ 
dition  but  now  live  in  the  great  world  and  have  become  its  docile  citizens. 

Yet  their  very  infrequency  sets  off  all  the  more  clearly  and  beautifully 
against  the  bloody,  smoky  sky  of  a  chaotic  Europe  the  outlines  of  those 
who  have  remained  their  own  masters.  One  of  these  few  is  the  Austrian 
Alexander  Lernet  Holenia.  Scion  of  a  distinguished  old  Austrian  family. 
Grand  Seigneur  in  both  mind  and  heart,  no  lover  of  sentimentality,  he 
has  a  way  of  covering  his  emotions  with  the  mask  of  irony,  till  all  at 
once  the  emotion  bursts  through,  irresistible  and  elemental.  In  spite  of 
the  ugliest  and  most  trying  experiences,  he  has  managed  to  cling  to  his 
home  and  has  remained  inflexibly  and  uncomplainingly  faithful  to  his 
art.  Lernet  Holenia  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  by  now,  but  he  has 
never  taken  on  the  look  and  the  heavy  manner  that  usually  come  with 
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fifty  years.  Tall,  slender,  with  a  wise,  kind,  oval  face,  lighted  often  with 
a  sense  of  humor  but  serious  and  determined  again  in  a  moment,  he  is 
the  typical  Austrian  officer  of  the  old  school.  Born  in  Vienna,  his  life  has 
been  divided  between  that  old  city,  Carinthia,  and  Sankt  Wolfgang  in 
Upper  Austria,  the  charming  watering-place  in  the  Salzkammergut 
which  may  be  known  to  a  few  Americans — to  the  worldly  minded  for 
the  Tavern  of  the  White  Horse,  to  the  religiously  inclined  for  the  famous 
High  Gothic  altar  of  Michael  Pacher.  At  present  he  lives  most  of  the 
time  in  Sankt  Wolfgang,  in  a  charming  old-fashioned  villa  which  has 
belonged  to  his  family  for  generations. 

The  double  name  Lernet  Holenia  is  evidence  that  the  poet’s  ancestors 
were  of  French  and  Spanish  origin.  They  emigrated  to  Austria  during 
the  Thirty  Years’  War  and  founded  a  typically  Austrian  family.  Alex¬ 
ander’s  paternal  grandfather  was  a  cuirassier;  his  father  was  a  naval  offi¬ 
cer.  In  spite  of  his  tender  age,  young  Alexander  had  a  part  in  World  War 
One  and  became  an  officer,  body  and  soul.  He  declares  today  that  he  was 
a  thoroughly  good  officer  then,  but  that  in  World  War  Two,  in  which 
he  served  under  compulsion,  he  was  a  good  officer  no  longer,  because  he 
had  been  compelled  to  look  on  helplessly  and  with  smouldering  ani¬ 
mosity  while  a  hated  foreign  government  enslaved  Austria  and  profaned 
his  sacred  ideal  of  the  military  profession. 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war,  he  made  a  trip  to  the  West 
Indies  and  the  United  States.  The  visit  to  America  was  much  too  short, 
but  he  brought  away  from  it  a  stimulating  impression  of  real  freedom,  of 
the  fruitful  enthusiasm  of  a  young  nation  which  is  proud  to  be  a  democ¬ 
racy.  Of  the  writers  in  the  young  country,  he  testifies  that  he  fell  in  love 
particularly  with  the  group  which  he  calls  the  “writers  of  thin  books,” 
notably  James  M.  Cain,  Thornton  Wilder,  and  Ernest  Hemingway,  the 
Hemingway  of  the  shorter  stories.  Lernet  Holenia  reads  very  little  at 
present,  because  he  is  so  filled  with  the  joy  of  his  own  work  and  with 
plans  for  his  own  writing  that  he  has  no  time  or  thought  for  anything 
else.  He  writes  tirelessly — prose,  plays,  poems,  which  last  genre  is  the  one 
at  which  he  works  hardest. 

He  was  twenty-two  years  old  when  his  first  volume  of  verse  appeared. 
He  was  twenty-six  when,  as  a  result  of  Rainer  Maria  Rilke’s  personal 
appeal  to  the  publisher  Anton  Kippenberg,  the  Insel  Verlag  in  Leipzig, 
the  most  distinguished  book  firm  in  Germany,  printed  a  collection  of 
his  sonnets  which  bore  the  title  Kanzonair.  These  poems,  austerely  care¬ 
ful  in  form  but  strikingly  original  in  their  point  of  view,  excited  con¬ 
siderable  interest.  When  Rilke  died,  Lernet  Holenia  wrote  in  his  honor 
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a  short  dramatic  sketch  whose  central  character  is  Cornet  Christoph 
Rilke  from  the  Wcise  von  Uehe  und  Tod.  Lernet  changed  his  attitude 
toward  Rilke  later,  although  he  still  regards  him  with  the  highest  respect. 

It  was  not  long  till  he  became  much  more  widely  known  as  play¬ 
wright  and  novelist  than  as  lyric  poet.  Popular  attention  was  focussed  on 
him  especially  by  his  strange  story  of  disguise,  Die  Abenteuer  eines 
jungen  Herrn  in  Polen,  which  was  promptly  translated  into  English.  In 
1926  Max  Reinhardt’s  theater  in  the  Josefstadt  in  Vienna  staged  the 
Oesterreichische  Komodie.  The  play  kept  the  boards  successfully  for  a 
long  time,  in  spite  of  the  storm  of  indignation  from  members  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  aristocracy,  who  considered  certain  characters  malicious  caricatures. 
A  second  comedy,  Ollapotrida,  which  portrays  an  adultery  in  the  frivol¬ 
ous  manner  of  the  Commedia  delV  Arte,  won  for  Lernet  Holenia  the 
Kleist  Prize,  one  of  the  most  highly  valued  literary  distinctions  of  that 
period.  A  series  of  excellent  plays  followed,  among  them  Die  Frau  des 
Potiphars,  which  he  called  a  Renaissance  comedy,  and  which  handles 
the  ever-enticing  theme  of  the  chaste  Joseph  and  the  designing  Egyptian 
woman  with  witty  irony  but  poetic  profundity.  The  Swiss  impresario 
Oscar  Walterlin  is  planning  an  elaborate  staging  of  the  comedy  at  the 
Salzburg  Festspiele.  In  the  realm  of  classical  drama,  Lernet  Holenia 
has  done  distinguished  work  in  his  two  one-act  plays  Saul  and  AlJ(estis. 
The  latter  was  written  in  one  day.  That  was  in  1926,  but  in  1944  he  en¬ 
riched  the  piece  with  a  chorus  on  the  Greek  model.  Saul’s  interview  with 
the  Witch  of  Endor  inspired  the  playlet  laid  in  an  Austrian  farmyard 
in  the  period  of  the  Baroque.  In  All^estis  he  undertakes  to  portray  the 
sublimation  of  an  earthly  love  which  attains  to  separation  from  all  ul¬ 
terior  motive,  to  a  nobly  complete  selflessness  such  as  Rilke  saw  in  vari¬ 
ous  women,  notably  in  the  Portuguese  nun  Marianna  Alcoforado,  and 
which  he  celebrated  in  his  fifth  Duinese  Elegy.  In  AH(estis,  Lernet 
Holenia  unconsciously  returns  to  Rilke  and  comes  closer  to  him  than 
ever  before. 

In  the  list  of  novels  which  Alexander  Lernet  Holenia  has  written 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  all  of  which  belong  with  thoroughly  good  fiction, 
two  stand  out  as  likely  to  live:  They  are  Der  Baron  Bagge  and  Die 
Standarte,  that  gripping  account  of  the  collapse  of  the  old  Austrian  army, 
symbolized  by  the  banner  of  a  famous  old  regiment,  which  on  the  day 
of  the  abdication  of  the  last  Austrian  monarch  lay  smouldering  to  ashes 
in  a  fireplace  of  Schonbrunn  Castle.  Lernet  Holenia’s  own  favorite 
among  his  works  is  one  of  those  documents  of  the  old  Austrian  tradition, 
the  novel  Beide  Sizilien,  which  bears  the  name  of  an  old  Austrian  regi- 
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mcnt.  His  last  novel,  Mars  im  Widder,  which  the  Third  Reich  guardians 
of  Kultur  had  refused  to  sanction  during  World  War  Two,  was  released 
recently  by  Bermahn-Fischer  in  Stockholm.  It  goes  back  to  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  Second  World  War  and  shows  extraordinary  thoughtful¬ 
ness  in  its  conception  of  human  relations.  It  is  notable  for  its  frequent 
brilliant  aphorisms  and  develops,  behind  a  story  of  threatened  and 
thwarted  love,  a  philosophy  which  has  been  growing  in  Lernet  Holenia’s 
thought,  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  powers  which  almost  mathematical¬ 
ly  determine  the  progress  of  a  human  life.  The  same  conviction  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  most  of  his  later  short  stories,  which  may  now  be  had  in  a  two- 
volume  edition. 

The  most  significant  work  of  Alexander  Lernet  Holenia,  the  work 
which  shows  him  at  his  inimitable  best,  is  his  lyric  poetry  of  the  last  few 
years,  published  recently  by  the  Pegasus  Verlag  in  Zurich  under  the  title 
Die  Trophde.  Lernet  has  long  been  moving  away  from  rhymed  verse 
and  the  classic  verse-forms,  especially  in  the  direction  of  a  new  German- 
classic  hymnic.  It  is  a  genre  like  that  of  Pindar  and  Horace  among  the 
ancients,  like  the  pioneer  work  of  Klopstock  with  the  ode,  and  even 
closer  to  Holderlin.  Form  is  everything  to  him.  Content  must  develop 
from  form.  It  is  growing  a  little  hard  to  follow  him.  He  published  lately, 
in  iambic  pentameters,  the  best  and  wisest  epic  rendering  of  German 
history  which  has  yet  been  achieved.  This  great  poem  is  called  Germania. 
With  unequaled  skill,  and  what  is  even  more  important,  without  short¬ 
sighted  partisanship,  he  portrays  the  series  of  suicidal  tragedies  which 
constitute  German  history  and  which  culminated  in  the  unexampled 
self-destruction  of  the  Third  Reich.  This  work  once  more  proves  Alex¬ 
ander  Lernet  Holenia  an  unquestioned  master  of  the  writing  art. 

Thus  his  work  has  constantly  developed  new  facets,  has  shown  its 
author  as  a  great  story-teller,  a  wise,  witty,  and  expert  dramatist,  and 
most  original  and  individual  of  all,  as  a  lyric  poet  who  changes  in  tone 
and  grows  in  stature  as  he  grows  older. — Salzburg,  Austria. 


Professor  Boris  P.  Popov itzky,  Editor 
of  La  Revista  de  Estudios  Eslavos,  Apar- 
tado  Postal  2263,  Mexico  City,  has  is¬ 
sued  an  appeal  to  Slavic  scholars  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  help  sup¬ 
port  his  useful  magazine,  which  has  fin¬ 
ished  its  first  year  with  a  considerable 
deficit.  He  offers  Volume  1  for  $1.00  u.s. 

Don  Quixote  has  been  filmed  in 


Spain,  and  Marcel  Pagnol  is  planning 
to  film  it  in  France. 

The  eccentric  French  philosopher-es- 
sayist-novelist  Han  Ryner  (whose  name 
was  originally  Henri  Ner)  learned  Span¬ 
ish  at  53  so  that  he  could  read  Cervantes 
in  the  original,  and  wrote  his  strange 
L’IngSnieux  Hidalgo  Miguel  Cervantes 
in  1915. 


Saint  Alonso  and  Saint  Miguel 

BY  PEDRO  SALINAS 

[Wc  reproduce  part  of  a  paper  by  Professor  Salinas  which  is  to  appear 
in  a  volume  entitled  Defensa  del  libro  y  de  la  lectura,  to  be  published  by 
the  press  of  the  Universidad  Nacional  dc  Colombia. — The  Editors] 

The  French  critic  Albert  Thibaudet  proposed  in  one  of  his  books 
on  the  novel  a  distinction  between  two  kinds  of  reader:  the  liseur 
and  the  lecteur.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  similar  differentiating 
nuance  is  possible  in  English,  but  in  Spanish  I  call  them  lector  and  leedor. 
The  gallery  of  leedores  is  extensive:  The  student  who  strains  his  eyes 
over  his  text  on  the  eve  of  the  examination,  the  professor  who  spends  the 
night  with  his  treatises  collecting  data  for  his  lecture,  the  cook,  who, 
pausing  near  the  stove,  recites  aloud  the  culinary  instructions  conducive 
to  the  succulent  dish.  Opposed  to  these  legions,  and  in  rare  minority,  are 
the  lectores.  A  lector  may  be  defined  simply  as  one  who  reads  for  the 
sake  of  reading,  for  the  pure  delight  of  reading,  because  of  an  invincible 
love  of  the  book  itself.  He  has  no  desire  to  obtain  from  what  he  is  read¬ 
ing  material  gain,  promotion,  money,  or  concrete  information  which 
will  boost  him  up  the  social  ladder;  his  attention  is  focussed  completely 
on  the  book  itself  and  the  world  the  book  evokes. . . . 

Saint  Alonso,  Holy  Patron 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  matter  of  reading  we  Spaniards  do  not 
make  a  very  brilliant  mark.  Among  our  people  the  illiterates  number 
millions.  We  are  censured  as  charlatans  for  preferring  a  spoken  discourse 
with  living  neighbors  to  a  mute  conversation  with  the  defunct  in  books ; 
wc  pride  ourselves  on  our  illustrious  title  in  oral  tradition,  which  con¬ 
trasts  with  our  poverty  in  written  thought.  Spain  can,  I  believe,  offer 
one  thing  alone  to  the  world  as  her  particular  contribution  to  this  crusade 
for  the  ransom  of  the  pure  readers:  its  Holy  Patron.  In  such  an  arduous 
undertaking  it  is  much  better  to  go  protected  by  a  high  and  invisible 
guardian  who  is  able  to  get  us  out  of  evil  passes  and  lead  us  to  a  good  end. 
It  is  well  to  follow  the  example  of  the  rest  of  the  world — of  the  artillery¬ 
men  with  Santa  Barbara,  of  the  carpenters  with  San  Jose — and  place  our¬ 
selves  beneath  a  Holy  Guardian.  My  candidate  suffers  from  a  single 
trifling  inconvenience,  as  Rome  would  sec  it:  He  has  never  been  beatified, 
so  that  wc  are  not  authorized  to  revere  him  as  a  saint.  We  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  have  to  lean,  well  aware  of  the  dubiety  of  the  support,  on  that  claim 
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to  holiness  in  which  two  sinners,  Ruben  Dario  and  Miguel  de  Unamuno, 
concurred  with  abundant  enthusiasm.  For  there  is  no  patron  more  fit¬ 
ting,  more  exactly  cut  to  this  measure,  than  San  Alonso  el  Bueno,  known 
in  his  region.  La  Mancha,  as  Alonso  Quijano. 

Albert  Thibaudet  has  already  alluded  to  this  exceptional  aspect  of 
Don  Quijote  as  a  reader.  The  list  of  incomparable  claims  to  the  high 
office  of  patron  that  the  moonstruck  citizen  of  La  Mancha  can  muster 
should  be  emphasized.  The  first  is  the  ability  to  forget  himself.  “Que- 
dcme  y  olvideme”  (“I  remained  and  forgot  myself’),  he  was  able  to  say, 
referring  to  his  love — books:  . .  he  gave  himself  over  to  reading  books 
of  chivalry  with  such  passion  and  relish  that  he  almost  entirely  forgot 
the  management  of  the  house  and  even  the  administration  of  the  estate. 
. . The  following  incident  recorded  by  his  biographer  gives  an  idea  of 
his  clear  perception  and  just  evaluation  of  things.  He  sold  many  acres 
of  arable  land  to  buy  books  of  chivalry.  How  could  one  of  his  excellence 
hesitate  even  a  fraction  of  a  second  between  the  evanescent  possession  of 
a  few  miserable,  drab  acres  for  the  production  of  bread,  and  the  golden 
expanses  of  Hyrcania,  of  Gaul,  of  Greece,  lands  of  fantasy  whose  fertility 
is  never  exhausted  We  have  thus  two  excellent  virtues  which  incline  us 
to  place  Don  Alonso  among  the  patrons  of  readers.  But  you  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  there  are  still  others.  Such  an  ardent  reader  was  he  that  the  night 
did  not  arrest  him,  and  he  is  presented  to  us  as  one  of  the  first  and  most 
assiduous  of  those  who  read  on  into  the  morning  hours:  “He  passed  the 
nights  reading  from  light  to  light _ ”  to  the  end  that,  “from  little  sleep¬ 

ing  and  much  reading  ...  all  of  that  fantastic  structure  of  dreamed-up 
inventions  which  he  was  reading  became  so  fixed  in  his  imagination  that 
for  him  there  was  no  history  more  certain  in  the  world.”  Here  I  must 
ask  permission  to  quit  the  words  of  Cervantes  and  turn  for  a  moment 
to  those  of  Goethe,  who  spoke  thus  of  Winckclman:  “Man  lernt  nichts 
wenn  man  ihn  liest,  aber  man  wird  etwas.”  (One  learns  nothing  in  read¬ 
ing  him  but  one  becomes  something.)  It  is  a  superb  expression  of  the 
most  decisive  effect  of  reading,  its  sacred  function:  to  become  life  and 
flesh  and  blood  in  a  man,  to  become  Quijote  in  Alonso  Quijano.  For 
Don  Alonso  not  only  lent  credence  above  all  credulity  in  the  world  to 
that  which  he  read ;  he  transformed  himself,  infusing  all  of  himself  into 
the  reading,  or  letting  all  of  what  he  was  reading  be  poured  into  his 
being,  which,  from  that  time  on,  lived  from  the  book  and  for  the  book. 
“It  seemed  fitting  and  necessary  to  him,  as  much  for  the  augmentation 
of  honor  as  for  the  service  of  his  republic,  to  make  himself  a  knight 
errant. . . This  much  is  very  clear:  Books  did  not  teach  him;  they  did 
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not  delight  him,  no;  they  made  him  “become  himself  . . .  arrive  at  a  new 
condition  of  himself.”  And  to  that  world  of  books  and  the  abnormal 
norms  of  books  he  abandoned  himself  and  even,  one  decisive  morning, 
his  activity  in  this  world,  an  unequal  exchange  which  was  imputed  to 
insanity.  What  Don  Alonso  gave  to  books,  who  had  given  before  him 
and  who  would  give  after  him?  He  changed  the  eternal  role  of  the 
masters  of  reason  into  that  of  professors  of  foolishness:  He  proved  be¬ 
yond  doubt  that  fantasies  most  ridiculous  to  the  reason  can  motivate 
actions  with  as  much  beauty  and  ethical  rigor  as  do  the  most  illustrious 
moral  codes,  and  in  this  process  he  restored  reason  to  the  irrational.  And 
did  he  give  his  life  and  nothing  more  to  books  ?  There  was  something 
else:  his  afterlife.  His  terrestial  acts  were  bom  of  books,  they  were  books, 
deeds  in  the  flesh  of  man;  but  to  be  perpetuated  they  had  to  return  to 
another  book.  And  scarcely  had  he  set  out  across  the  fields  when  he  began 
to  speak  with  himself  and  say  “Who  doubts  but  that  in  time  to  come 
the  true  history  of  my  famous  deeds  may  come  to  light  ?”  aspiring  already 
to  the  final  book,  sighing  in  his  soul  to  die  in  a  book — a  way  of  escaping 
death  entirely — assured  that  the  two  lives,  that  of  the  here  and  that  of 
the  beyond,  would  be  born  and  would  die  as  a  book,  and  in  a  book  would 
return  immortal  to  rebirth. 

Saint  Miguel,  Holy  Sub-Patron 

This  took  place  in  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
And  in  the  same  nation,  three  centuries  afterward,  appeared  Miguel  de 
Unamuno  with  his  Vida  de  Don  Quijote  y  Sancho.  Is  this  a  book  ?  Rather 
the  reading  of  a  book,  or  its  recording  marked  off  by  heartbeats.  And  a 
reading  done  with  the  whole  soul,  with  all  the  passion,  the  intelligence, 
the  enlightenment  of  knowledge,  and  the  mysteries  of  ignorance,  with 
all  the  humanity  of  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  with  his  capacity  for  error 
and  for  precision,  with  the  best  of  his  good  and  the  worst  of  his  evil.  For 
the  book  has  a  quality  of  adoration,  of  obsequiousness,  of  worship  of  the 
best,  and  also,  also,  between  the  lines,  indications  of  envy.  One  Miguel 
envies  another  for  having  written  a  book  which  he  would  have  liked  to 
write.  And  he  sets  about  writing  it  in  his  own  manner,  excelling  its  cre¬ 
ator,  censuring  him  for  obscurity,  though  he  himself  is  blind,  magnifi¬ 
cently  blind  with  creative  and  fecund  envy.  To  call  this  book  a  com¬ 
mentary,  a  gloss,  an  explanation  of  Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha,  is  to  beat 
about  the  bush.  Indeed,  Unamuno  himself  said  so:  He  called  his  book 
Vida  (Life).  Our  academic  definition  of  this  word  Vida  is  “biography,” 
a  narration  of  someone’s  life.  But  this  was  not  Unamuno’s  meaning. 
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What  he  cherished  more  than  reading  a  book,  more  than  commenting 
on  it,  and  even  more  than  writing  a  new  one,  was  to  live  the  life  he  re¬ 
vived  in  the  Vida — the  biography — of  Don  Quijote. 

Both  of  them,  Unamuno  and  Don  Quijote,  reveal  to  us  a  new  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  man  and  the  book:  a  leedor — no,  not  even  a  lector,  nor 
a  student,  nor  a  critic  nor  a  commentator.  Both  are  actors,  not  of  the 
scenario,  but  of  the  heart  of  books,  men  who  turn  books  into  actions. 
If  all  of  us  are  players  in  the  great  theater  of  the  world,  dreamers  of  the 
dream  of  life,  would  it  not  be  more  beautiful  for  us  to  play  those  great 
roles  which  are  already  written  in  books,  awaiting  him  who  wishes  to 
incarnate  these  noble  roles,  rather  than  play  the  miserable  part  of  ignoble 
men? 

And  in  the  light  of  these  virtues  of  theirs  I  make  earnest  supplication 
that  they  be  appointed  by  acclamation  Saint  Alonso  and  Saint  Miguel, 
Patron  and  Sub-Patron  of  the  Crusade  of  the  Pure  Readers.  When  sociol¬ 
ogists,  compilers  of  statistics,  pedagogues,  and  other  savants  confront  us 
Spaniards  with  coefficients  of  illiteracy,  charges  of  ignorance,  and  further 
afflictions  of  which,  and  justly,  other  nations  accuse  us,  tell  them  that 
the  misfortune  of  having  in  Spain  millions  of  men  who  never  learned  to 
read  is  sufficiently  mitigated  by  the  consolation  of  having  had  the  two 
men  who  have  best  known  how  to  read,  and  from  whom  even  the  most 
erudite  may  still  learn  much  about  reading. — The  Johns  Hopt{tns  Uni¬ 
versity. 


“Victor  Hugo  poured  forth  spates  of 
magniloquent  nonsense.  Yet  I  doubt 
whether  the  proportion  of  the  mediocre 
in  him  is  as  great  as  in  Baudelaire,  or 
greater  than  in  Shakespeare.  The  work 
that  is  good  is  enormous;  but  the  part 
which  is  of  surpassing  beauty  is  hidden 
under  a  double  veil:  the  most  impene¬ 
trable  of  all  veils,  obviousness.  Victor 
Hugo  expressed  great  ideas,  and  he  was 
a  master  of  form:  for  the  true  connois¬ 
seur,  these  are  sins  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  ...  At  last,  poets  have  torn  the 
double  veil  of  the  obvious.  Surrealists 
have  published  an  anthology  of  Hugo’s 
verse,  in  order  to  claim  him  as  one  of 
their  company:  the  first,  the  greatest,  the 
best  known  (Victor  Hugo.  La  bouche 
d’ombre.  Poems  chosen  by  Henri  Pari- 
sot.  Preface  by  Leon-Paul  Fargue.  Paris, 


Gallimard).  They  borrowed  the  title 
from  the  philosophical  poem  in  The 
Contemplations:  The  Mouth  of  Darl(- 
ness.  .  .  .  The  mysterious  is  also  the  ab¬ 
surd:  Hugo  had  explored  its  depths, 
within  and  without.  .  .  .  Victor  Hugo, 
who  can  be  witty  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  tradition,  can  also  indulge  in  epic 
buffoonery.  ...  Of  course,  good  taste 
will  shake  its  smooth  vacuous  head;  good 
taste,  that  once  declared  that  Shake¬ 
speare  wrote  like  a  drunken  savage.” — 
Albert  Guerard,  Sr.,  in  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view  of  Literature. 

Merimee’s  Colomba  has  been  filmed 
on  the  spot  where  the  events  occurred 
which  the  author  of  the  story  novelized. 
It  is  said  that  descendants  of  the  feud¬ 
ing  families  still  live  in  Corsica. 
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An  Oscar  for  Dumas  Pere 

BY  STANLEY  VESTAL 

Most  of  the  great  adventure  stories  may  be  classified  somewhat 
vaguely  under  two  heads:  (a)  the  Ramble;  (b)  the  Struggle. 
The  two  archetypes  are,  of  course,  the  Odyssey  and  the  Iliad. 
Necessarily  the  Ramble  is  commonly  less  well-organized  than  the  Strug¬ 
gle.  Thus  in  the  Odyssey  we  find  a  great  number  of  interruptions  and 
digressions  and  irrelevant  adventures  along  the  hero’s  path  home  from 
the  war.  In  the  Iliad,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  less  matter  excrescent 
to  the  main  plot.  Where  a  story  is  enacted  at  one  time  and  in  one  place, 
it  is  much  easier  to  give  it  unity  and  coherence. 

If  the  Iliad  is  not  to  bear  the  palm,  on  account  of  the  extraneous  ma¬ 
terial  attached  to  the  main  plot,  the  medieval  stories  must  also,  I  fear,  be 
excluded.  The  Arthurian  and  Norse  legends,  the  Irish  sagas,  and  similar 
monuments  of  medieval  literature — many  of  them  palpably  tall  tales — 
are,  rather  than  an  organized  story,  a  mass  of  stories  which  have,  as  it 
were,  swarmed  about  a  hero.  Some  of  these  tales,  of  course,  have  unity, 
but  few  of  them  are  good  adventure  stories. 

If  we  set  plays  aside,  in  modern  literature,  we  find  our  best  adventure 
stories  written  by  popular  entertainers  who  are  also,  sometimes,  men  of 
letters.  Still,  most  of  these  were  authors  of  long  tales,  sometimes  com¬ 
posed  serially  and  in  instalments  for  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
therefore  not  always  tightly  constructed  or  well  plotted.  Until  recently, 
popular  writers  of  serials  could  make  up  one  instalment  at  a  time  as  they 
went  along,  as  Dumas  and  Dickens  did.  They  were  thus  more  intent 
upon  their  characters  and  scenes  than  upon  the  overall  pattern  of  the 
story.  In  the  case  of  Dickens,  we  have  only  one  well-plotted  novel — A 
Tale  of  Tt4/o  Cities — the  plot  of  which  was  provided  by  a  friend  of  the 
author. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  modern  authors,  who,  like  Rudyard  Kip¬ 
ling,  wrote  very  good  short  tales  of  adventure  which  are  plotted;  but 
somehow  a  short  story  scarcely  seems  to  provide  the  necessary  amplitude 
and  freedom  which  a  lover  of  adventure  stories  demands.  The  popular 
taste  seems  to  swing  between  a  tightly  plotted  gripping  action  and  a  de¬ 
sire  to  get  away  from  it  all  and  move  about  in  exciting,  and  often  exotic, 
surroundings.  Thus,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  an  adventure  story 
that  is  at  once  on  the  grand  scale  and  at  the  same  time  tightly  plotted. 
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In  the  Juvenile  field  we  have  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  whose  Treasure 
Island  perhaps  comes  nearest  to  filling  the  bill  of  a  good  juvenile  adven¬ 
ture  yarn.  In  America  we  have  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  no  one  of  whose 
stories  of  the  wilderness  (also  juvenile  in  their  appeal)  seems  to  me  bet-  ' 
ter  constructed  than  the  others.  But  great  literature,  though  it  end  on 
the  juvenile  shelf,  does  not  begin  there. 

The  author  of  the  historical  novel  is  bound  to  be  hampered  somewhat 
in  its  pattern-making  by  the  stubbornness  of  facts  and  events  known 
to  have  happened  and  by  the  discrepancies  of  time  and  space.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  imitators  overcame  these  difl&culties 
sufficiently  to  rate  top  places  as  adventure  writers. 

I  believe  that  most  readers  would  give  the  primacy  in  writing  adven¬ 
ture  stories  to  Alexandre  Dumas.  His  great  books  are,  of  course,  those 
included  in  the  Cycle  of  the  Valois  (La  reine  Margot,  La  dame  de 
Montsoreau,  Les  quarante-cinq),  and  the  Cycle  of  Louis  Treize  and 
Louis  Quatorze  (Les  trots  mousquetaires,  Vingt  ans  aprbs,  Le  vicomte 
de  Bragelonne) ;  besides  these  two  trilogies,  Monte  Cristo. 

In  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  he  treated  the  theme  of  crime  pur¬ 
sued  by  vengeance  most  effectively.  The  first  part  of  this  book  is  probably 
as  well  designed  as  anything  in  adventure  literature.  The  second  part 
of  it  docs  not  measure  up  to  the  first  in  this  respect  but  seems  to  lose 
power  and  interest.  Perhaps  no  author  could  have  lived  up  to  that  be¬ 
ginning. 

In  these  other  adventure  stories  we  find  various  merits  of  plot,  scene, 
characterization,  and  other  sources  of  interest,  but  in  most  of  these  the 
local  and  political  interest  create  blind  spots,  for  the  American  reader 
at  any  rate,  and  contain  passages  which  arc  false,  theatrical,  and  even  dull. 

Like  Shakespeare,  Dumas  takes  the  reader  into  the  open  air  of  the 
real  world.  His  characters  are  active,  outdoor  men.  Their  morality  is 
that  of  the  camp  and  the  field,  which  is  too  healthy  and  wholesome  to 
strain  at  a  gnat,  even  though  now  and  then  it  may  swallow  a  camel. 
Dumas  never  gloats  over  evil  and  shows  no  curiosity  regarding  vice  and 
corruption.  Though  his  heroes  and  villains  arc  moved  by  the  strongest 
passions,  their  motives  arc  universal  and,  as  a  rule,  brave  and  honorable. 
Friendship,  Honor,  and  Love  arc  the  trinity  which  govern  their  move¬ 
ments. 

In  the  times  of  which  he  wrote,  there  was  plenty  of  material  of  a 
gruesome  and  painful  character,  but  Dumas  never  dwells  on  the  horrors 
of  the  torture  chamber.  He  is  all  for  the  courage  shown,  not  for  the  pain 
and  cruelty  inflicted  and  endured. 
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Accordingly,  though  his  fencing  is  not  historical,  and  many  of  his 
properties  are  anachronisms,  he  can  match  the  greatest  masters  in  setting 
a  duel  or  a  battle  before  us. 

“I  know  four  good  fights  of  one  against  a  multitude,  in  literature. 
These  are  the  Death  of  Gretir  the  Strong,  the  Death  of  Gunnar  of  Lith- 
end,  the  Death  of  Here  ward  the  Wake,  the  Death  of  Bussy  d’Amboise. 
We  can  compare  the  strokes  of  the  heroic  fighting-times  with  those  de¬ 
scribed  in  later  days;  and,  upon  my  word,  I  do  not  know  that  the  short 
sword  of  Gretir,  or  the  bill  of  Skarphedin,  or  the  bow  of  Gunnar  was 
better  wielded  than  the  rapier  of  your  Bussy,’  or  the  sword  and  shield  of 
Kingsley’s  Hereward.”* 

But  the  gusto  of  his  battles  and  his  duels  is  matched  by  the  simplicity 
and  grandeur  of  his  epic  diction.  For  only  such  language  could  convey 
the  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  of  his  heroes,  their  loyalty,  courage,  and 
affection,  the  zest  with  which  they  approached  a  fight,  a  dinner,  a  bottle, 
or  a  beautiful  woman. 

It  is  too  little  appreciated,  the  fact  that  the  greatest  writers  are,  as  a 
rule,  also  the  most  prolific.  Certainly  Dumas  joins  company  with  the 
masters  on  this  score.  Few  have  ever  lived  who  wrote  with  such  masterly 
ease,  who  wrote  so  rapidly,  yet  who,  at  the  same  time,  were  never  dull 
and  never  pedantic.  Flabby  readers,  flabby  writers,  may  find  his  high 
spirits  distracting  and  fatiguing,  for  Dumas  did  not  write  for  a  clique  or 
a  coterie. 

To  write  a  good  adventure  yarn,  a  man  must  have  rich  materials 
with  which  he  is  naturally  and  by  education  in  sympathy.  If  these  rich 
materials  have  been  already  processed  by  other  skilful  authors,  so  much 
the  better.  In  fact,  most  of  the  classics  are  made  out  of  folklore  older 
than  the  hills. 

Now  Dumas  had  as  his  source  material  for  The  Three  MusJ^eteers 
the  memoirs  of  D’Artagnan,  which  apparently  had  been  already  handled 
by  another  author  and  brought  nearer  the  fictional  norm.  It  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  made  to  Dumas’s  hand. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  better  plotted  adventure  stories  than  The 
Three  Musketeers  in  the  sense  that,  when  analyzed,  the  structure  seems 
tighter.  But  this  method  of  recommending  the  effectiveness  of  a  written 
work  is  inadequate,  false,  and  misleading.  A  man  may  have  a  wonderful 
pattern  and  not  be  able  to  write  up  to  it  so  as  to  put  it  effectively  before 
the  reader.  Plotting  must  therefore  be  considered  in  terms  of  the  reader’s 
reactions  rather  than  in  terms  of  abstract  mechanics.  Now  it  seems  to  me 

•  Letters  to  Dead  Authors  by  Andrew  Lang.  New  York,  1912.  p.  114. 
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that  The  Three  MusJ{eteers,  though  it  includes  a  number  of  separate 
adventures  and  enterprises,  has  the  kind  of  unity  and  coherence  which  is 
felt  by  readers;  the  only  kind  of  unity  and  coherence  that  is  important 
for  the  author.  In  fact,  all  the  mechanics  arc  merely  means  to  this  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  giving  the  reader  the  satisfaction  he  craves,  and  in  unskilful 
hands  they  produce  the  very  opposite  effect. 

The  unity  and  coherence  of  construction  of  The  Three  Musketeers 
is  not  only  one  of  a  plotted  struggle  but  of  a  character  and  group  of 
characters,  a  way  of  life,  and  of  a  flowing  continuity  of  interest  that 
never  flags. 

Though,  of  course,  there  is  no  perfect  example  of  the  adventure  story 
in  existence — one  which  combines  all  possible  merits  to  the  fullest  degree 
— I  believe  that  readers  generally,  at  least  male  readers,  have  inclined  to 
give  the  palm  loTheT hree  Musf^eteers.  I  concur  in  this  general  opinion. 
— University  of  Oklahoma. 


High  Lights  in  Recent  Belgian 
Letters  and  Art* 

BY  BENJAMIN  M.  WOODBRIDGE 

During  the  war  years  the  Office  de  Publicite  in  Brussels  brought  out  a  series 
of  low-cost  monographs  dealing  with  national  men  of  letters  and  artists.  More 
are  to  follow.  Each  booklet  is  the  work  of  a  specialist;  most  of  them  have 
bibliographies,  all  contain  portraits  of  the  writer  under  discussion  and  some  arc 
illustrated. 

Camille  Lemonnier  alone  among  the  regionalists  took  all  Belgium  for  his 
fief.  M.  Gauchez  accomplishes  the  feat  of  analyzing  in  a  ninety  page  study  practical¬ 
ly  all  his  manifold  work.  The  discussion  of  each  volume  marks  clearly  inspiration 
drawn  now  from  the  old  masters  like  Rubens  and  Jordaens,  now  from  contempo¬ 
raries  like  Courbet  and  Constantin  Meunicr.  Plastic  artists  exercised  more  influ¬ 
ence  than  writers — nous-memes  ou  p6rir  was  the  novelist’s  proud  motto— -but  lit¬ 
erary  affinities  arc  not  neglected.  Among  the  latter  the  popular  Flemish  romancer, 
Henri  Conscience,  receives  more  attention  than  I  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere. 
M.  Gauchez  shows  thorough  familiarity  with  the  thought  of  other  critics,  always 
keeping  his  vigorous  independence.  He  presents  vividly  the  magnetic  personality 
of  Lemonnier,  his  tireless  energy  and  multiple  interests,  all  of  which,  as  much  as  his 

•  Camille  Lemonnier  par  Maurice  Gauchez.  pp.  93. — Georges  Eel(houd  par  Georges  Rency. 
pp.  74. — Eugene  Demolder  par  Claire  Caillewaert.  pp.  78. — La  Jeune  Belgique  par  Valire  Gille. 
pp.  96. — Iwan  Gilkin  par  Henri  Liebrecht.  pp.  80. — Albert  Giraud  par  Henri  Liebrecht.  pp.  86. — 
Edmond  Picard  par  Alex.  Pasquier.  pp.  82. — Felicien  Ropt  par  Maurice  Kunel.  pp.  78.  Ill. — 
Hubert  Krains  par  Gaston-Denys  Perier.  pp.  80. — Fernand  Severin  par  Paul  Champagne,  pp.  78. — 
Charles  Van  Lerberghe  par  Lucien  Chrbtophe.  pp.  82. 
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books,  justify  the  epithet  bestowed  by  Rodenbach:  le  mareched  des  lettres  beiges. 

In  one  of  his  last  works  Georges  Eekhoud  remarked:  “L’homme  instruit, 
raffing,  la  partie  ultra-civilisce  de  mon  ctre  avait  6t6  reconquise  par  ses  elements 
bruts,  par  sa  frustesse  originelle,  par  sa  barbarie  primordiale.”  This  is  the  theme 
which  M.  Rency  illustrates  by  well  chosen  quotations  and  by  commentary.  Be¬ 
longing  by  his  origins  to  the  upper  bourgeoisie  and  possessing  a  wide  culture  and 
artistic  refinement,  Eekhoud  turned  his  sympathies  toward  naively  instinctive  folk. 
He  is  not  fundamentally  a  reformer;  the  individualism,  color,  and  picturesqueness 
of  the  Cam  pine  peasants  drew  his  admiration;  he  regards  organized  society  as  an 
agent  of  both  moral  and  esthetic  corruption.  Hence  his  naturisme  and  a  nostalgia 
which  readily  turns  to  violence  bordering  on  anarchy  ^hen  civilization  threatens 
to  destroy  his  dream.  His  own  individualism  makes  him  intensely  subjective;  he 
has  his  place  assured  among  the  most  autonomous  of  novelists.  He  belongs  dis- 
unedy  to  the  regionalistic  group  and  his  special  domain  is  the  polder  region  north 
of  Antwerp. 

Mme.  Caillewaert  is  primarily  interested  in  pointing  to  the  painters  who  in¬ 
spired  individual  works  of  EugIne  Demolder,  and  in  this  effort  she  is  eminendy 
successful.  She  connects  each  book  or  group  of  books  with  a  definite  artist  or  school 
of  plastic  art,  indicating  the  additions,  combinations,  or  innovadons  introduced 
in  his  interpretations.  His  taste  was  catholic:  he  appreciated  contemporaries  like 
F^licien  Rops  and  James  Ensor  no  less  than  the  old  Dutch  masters  and  the  eighteenth 
century  French  school.  From  all  he  drew  inspiration  which  sharpened  his  per- 
cepdon  of  the  picturesque  in  immediate  reality;  e.g..  Sous  la  robe,  where  he  recalls 
his  experiences  as  a  police  magistrate.  He  combined  aristocratic  family  tradition 
with  a  great  heart  and  an  expansive  personality;  a  large  humanitarian  spirit  appears 
everywhere  in  his  work.  While  not  neglecting  this  aspect,  Mme.  Caillewaert  avows 
that  “il  montre  et  ne  pretend  pas  demontrer.”  Thus  he  is  in  line  with  the  Belgian 
novelists  of  his  day.  We  have  seen  that  Eekhoud’s  sympathy  is  all  with  the  down¬ 
trodden  and  the  rebels,  yet  he  would  not  change  fundamentally  the  lot  of  his 
voyous  de  velours  lest  they  lose  their  fascinating  color.  Both  novelists  would  enlarge 
the  doctrine  of  art  to  include  and  even  high-light  the  humble  and  the  outcasts. 
Hence  their  quarrel  with  the  aloof  Parnassian  doctrine  of  La  Jeune  Belgique. 

The  tumultuous  career  and  effervescent  personality  of  FfuciEN  Rops  find 
sympathetic  interpretation  in  Maurice  Kunel’s  monograph,  completed  by  eleven 
illustrations  of  Rops’s  work  as  painter,  designer,  and  engraver.  Popularity  in  his 
lifetime  was  largely  due  to  his  satanic  tendencies:  “Baudelaire  est  Thomme  dont  je 
desire  le  plus  vivement  faire  la  connaissance.  Nous  nous  sommes  rencontres  dans 
un  amour  ctrange,  I’amour  de  la  forme  cristallographique  premiere  et  la  passion 
du  squelette,”  he  wrote.  Yet  M.  Kunel  is  convinced  that  if  the  artist  had  followed 
his  natural  bent  and  given  more  time  to  painting,  his  lasting  value  would  have 
been  greater.  Work  like  L’enterrement  au  pays  wallon  will  survive  when  his  Di- 
aboliques  have  passed  into  oblivion.  Parisian  success  intoxicated  him,  but  his  in¬ 
stinct  and  real  talent  were  for  simple  or  rustic  scenes. 

Valcre  Gille,  the  last  surviving  director  of  La  Jeune  Belgique,  presents  an 
anecdotal  history  of  the  movement,  recalling  with  a  nostalgic  smile  memories  of  his 
fervent  youth.  He  deals  with  the  early  years  and  stops  before  reaching  the  internal 
dissension  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  rival  Coq  Rouge  by  Verhaeren 
and  certain  of  the  prosateurs.  This  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end:  doubtless  the 
author  preferred  to  avoid  sombre  notes.  Throughout  there  are  incisive  traits  which 
crystallize  the  personalities  of  the  leaders.  Art  for  art  was  always  the  slogan;  now 
realism,  now  Parnassian  ideals,  now  symbolism  were  championed  as  modes  of  ex¬ 
pression.  The  author  is  aware  of  the  vagueness  of  the  word  “symbolism”  and,  in 
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characteristic  aim  at  clarity,  he  quotes  aptly  Mallarm^’s  definition:  “Les  Parnassiens 
presentent  les  objets  directement.  Je  pense  qu’il  faut  au  contraire  qu’il  y  ait  allusion. 
Les  Parnassiens,  eux,  prennent  la  chose  enti^rement  et  la  montrent;  par  1^  ils  man- 
quent  de  mystcre.  Ils  retirent  aux  esprits  cette  joie  d^licieuse  de  croire  qu’ils  creent. 
Nommer  un  objet,  e’est  supprimer  les  trois  quarts  de  la  jouissance  du  pocme  qui 
est  faite  du  bonheur  de  deviner  peu  h  peu:  le  suggerer,  voiU  le  reve.”  The  little 
book  is  provocative  in  an  unpretentious  way  and  offers,  along  with  a  lively  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  decisive  episode  in  the  history  of  Belgian  letters,  hints  for  further  investi¬ 
gation  by  aspiring  young  scholars;  e.g.,  the  influence  of  Villiers  de  I’lsle-Adam  in 
Belgium. 

IwAN  Gilkin,  a  pillar  of  La  Jeune  Belgique,  is  presented  by  his  younger  con¬ 
temporary  and  friend,  Henri  Liebrecht,  as  a  man  of  vast  culture,  fired  by  the  desire 
to  endow  Belgium  by  his  personal  achievement  and  encouragement  with  a  share 
in  the  world’s  great  literature.  His  musical  talent  is  reflected  in  the  subtle  rhythms 
of  his  verse,  while  the  reading  of  philosophers  and  historians  enriched  his  dramatic 
compositions.  Two  of  his  works  have  every  promise  of  survival:  the  lyrics  in  La 
nuit  (1897)  and  the  dramatic  poem  PromhhSe  (1899).  The  first,  a  collection  of 
earlier  poems  written  in  a  period  of  intellectual  stress,  shows  intensive  study  of 
Baudelaire  but,  thanks  perhaps  to  parallel  reading  of  Leconte  de  Lisle,  largely 
escapes  the  impression  of  artificiality  often  felt  in  Les  fleurs  du  mol.  The  foreword 
announces  La  nuit  as  the  first  of  a  triptych,  of  which  the  other  parts,  Uaube  and 
La  lumiere,  were  not  published.  The  whole  was  planned  as  a  kind  of  lyric  Divine 
Comedy.  The  projected  reconciliation  appears  in  Fromethie  and  in  its  sequel,  Le 
sphinx.  Here  Liebrecht  finds  a  Christian  pantheism.  Gilkin  was  always  fascinated 
by  Shakespeare;  there  is  no  question  of  direct  borrowing,  but  a  similarity  of  world 
vision.  *‘I1  a,  comme  lui,  dessein  de  peindre  des  ^poques,  de  mettre  aux  prises,  dans 
de  grands  conflits,  les  hommes  avec  les  ^v^nements,  opposant  les  uns  aux  autres 
ou  tous  ensemble  aux  peuples,  dont  ils  incarnent  les  aspirations  ou  les  col^res. 
Drames  d’histoire,  ils  se  dcroulent  comme  des  fresques,  traitces  en  larges  scenes 
(e.g.,  Savonarola).  Ou  bien  ce  sont  des  faeries,  d’une  fantaisie  souple,  ou  le  coeur 
s’cpanouit  sous  la  grace  ail^e  des  symboles  et  sous  la  fraicheur  des  sentiments” 
(e.g.,  Le  roi  Cophetua).  All  in  all  Gilkin  appears  as  a  cosmopolitan  man  of  letters, 
firmly  rooted  in  his  tiny  fatherland. 

Albert  Giraud,  another  Jeune  Belgique,  is  the  undisputed  leader  of  Parnassian 
|x>ets  in  Belgium.  Henri  Liebrecht  offers  a  vivid  portrait  of  the  man  with  a  pene¬ 
trating  analysis  of  his  thought.  He  appears  as  a  tragic  figure,  born  out  of  his  time: 
hence  the  pessimistic  tone  of  his  early  work. 

*‘Je  m'exile  i  jamais  dans  ces  vers  nostalgiques 

Et  mon  coeur  n’attend  rien  des  hommes  d’aujourd'hui." 

(Hors  du  siicle,  1888) 

Thirteen  years  later  a  calmer  note,  presaging  a  certain  reconciliation  with  life, 
appears  as  he  draws  inspiration  from  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  world  of  mythology 
and  mingles  with  it  an  undercurrent  of  sympathy  for  human  suffering.  The  First 
World  War  sent  him  for  consolation  to  the  museums,  and  he  transposes  in  chiseled 
verse  masterpieces  of  the  national  painters.  The  last  work  of  this  aloof  hermit  of 
the  ivory  tower,  Les  lauriersy  is  striking  where  he  castigates  the  brutal  invader  and 
communes  in  the  common  tragedy: 

“C’est  pour  libber  que  je  forge 
Sur  I’enclume  du  vers  souverain, 

Cris  qu’un  peuple  a  garda  dans  sa  gorge, 

Le  poime  It  la  bouche  d’airain.”  (Les  lauriers,  1919) 

Alex  Pasquier  portrays  Edmond  Picard  as  one  “transport^  d’enthousiasme 
pour  le  droit,  pour  le  beau,  pour  le  peuple,  pour  Thumanitc.”  The  phrase  sums  up 
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well  the  astonishing  versatility  of  the  man.  Primarily  a  jurist  and  author  of  monu¬ 
mental  legal  studies,  he  found  time  for  literary  activity  sufficient  to  fill  an  ordinary 
life.  Two  aspects  must  be  mentioned:  from  1881  to  1914  he  edited  L'Art  Modeme, 
championing  the  social  mission  of  art,  and  he  experimented  boldly  in  efforts  to 
instil  new  life  into  Belgian  dramaturgy,  always  with  a  humanitarian  aim.  He  wrote 
at  top  speed,  with  more  interest  in  ideas  than  in  formal  perfection.  His  colleague 
hcon  Hennebicq  dubbed  him  “un  professeur  d’^nergie,”  and  vigor  is  his  master 
trait.  His  place  among  the  pioneers  of  the  renascence  of  Belgian  letters  seems  as¬ 
sured. 

Hubert  Krains  published  relatively  little:  two  short  novels,  five  collections 
of  stories,  and  a  small  volume  of  critical  essays  constitute  his  collected  work.  He 
was  ever  guided  by  the  quest  for  perfection  in  his  literary  endeavor  as  in  the  exacting 
duties  of  his  professional  career  in  the  postal  service.  In  both  he  reached  the  sum¬ 
mits.  He  took  to  heart  the  precept  of  one  of  his  favorite  authors,  La  Bruyire,  about 
the  one  adequate  expression  to  convey  his  thought  or  emotion:  the  result  is  a  style 
of  classic  simplicity  and  directness.  His  stories  and  novels  are  marked  by  dramatic 
concision;  the  characters  are  presented  at  critical  moments,  chosen  to  evoke  their 
essence  before  our  eyes.  M.  Gaston  Perier  sees  in  him  the  ideal  regionalist  who 
found  a  cosmos  in  his  tiny  province.  At  the  end  of  the  monograph  he  suggests  a 
parallel  between  Krains  and  Andr^  Baillon,  who  portrayed  with  similar  insight  the 
peasants  around  Antwerp.  Both  possessed  “I’intuition  que  I’^crivain  beige  doit 
puiser  dans  son  pays,  dans  les  souvenirs  de  son  terroir  ou  wallon  ou  flamand  ou 
thiois,  les  Elements  complets  de  son  art.”  A  realist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
Krains  is  distrustful  of  the  imagination;  he  finds  in  humble  peasants  the  essence  of 
the  human  comedy — or  rather  tragedy — since  nearly  all  his  work  is  in  a  sombre 
tone.  Only  the  sketches  in  Mes  amis  present  the  jovial  side  of  rustic  life.  But  “le 
pessimisme  de  Krains  est  gen^rateur  d’energie.  Ainsi  compris,  le  pessimisme 
cimente  la  base  de  toute  morale.  II  engendre  le  besoin  d’accomplir  le  mieux  possible 
la  tache  4  iaquelle  on  est  destine,  de  travailler  en  d^pit  des  tehees,  de  faire  du  bon 
service,  de  servir  Tideal  qui  illumine  la  mission  de  chacun.” 

Fernand  Severin  receives  sympathetic  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  fellow 
poet  and  ardent  admirer,  Paul  Champagne.  “Ermite  spirituel  qui  semblait  trans¬ 
porter  partout  son  ermitage  avec  lui,”  he  is  a  kindred  spirit  to  Octave  Pirmez  and, 
in  his  own  generation,  to  his  friend  Van  Lerberghe.  His  marked  traits  are  sincerity, 
a  classic  simplicity  of  style,  and  love  of  nature;  his  ideal  was  “Voir  le  vieil  univers 
avec  les  yeux  d’enfant,”  and  his  conception  of  originality  that  of  the  classicists:  “Ce 
qui  importe,  ce  n’est  pas  tant  ce  qu’un  poime  exprime  que  la  fa^on  dont  il  s’ex- 
prime.”  Elsewhere  he  declares  that  matter  and  form  are  inseparable  and  equally 
essential.  Music  fascinated  him;  through  it  he  was  allied  to  the  symbolists  in  their 
reaction  to  Parnassian  aloofness,  but  he  sought  above  all  clarity  and  artistic  sin¬ 
cerity.  A  brief  section  on  sources  shows  cosmopolitan  influences  including  the 
English  “lakists.” 

In  an  essay  on  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  Charles  Van  Lerberghe  notes  that  her 
life  was  only  “une  aspiration  vers  la  lumi^re.”  Hubert  Krains  cites  the  study  as 
offering  a  psychologically  exact  portrait  of  the  poet  himself:  “Lui  aussi  fut  un 
panth^iste,  profondement  attache  a  la  vie,  mais  qui  souffrait  de  la  trouver  im- 
parfaite,  qui  voyait  en  elle,  en  mcme  temps  que  tous  les  Elements  du  bonheur,  mille 
germes  d’impuissance  qui  nous  empcchent  d’y  atteindre.  Ne  pouvant  vivre  cette 
vie-14  il  aspirait  lui  aussi  ^  la  lumi^re  et  s’appliqua  ^  cr6er,  au  moyen  de  son  art, 
le  monde  qu’il  revait.”  As  a  penetrating  thumbnail  critique,  this  can  hardly  be 
surpassed.  In  a  longer  study  Lucien  Christophe  examines  the  man  and  his  work. 
Van  Lerberghe  died  in  1907  at  the  age  of  47  and  his  published  work — plays,  poems. 
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and  talcs — docs  not  bulk  large  in  quantity.  “Jc  suis  un  ctre  hesitant  devant  tout  cc 
qui  cst  reel  dans  la  vie,”  he  wrote.  He  is  little  known  outside  of  an  ^litc  in  his  own 
country,  although  he  is  one  of  the  masters  of  symbolism  and  his  first  play,  Les 
flatreurs  (1889),  was  translated  into  five  languages.  It  preceded  by  a  year  Maeter¬ 
linck’s  Les  aveugles,  and  the  theme  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Uintruse.  The  author 
was  not  consciously  creating  a  new  dramatic  genre:  in  later  years  he  implied  that 
the  play  was  an  effort  to  escape  from  unhappy  memories  of  his  youth.  Left  an 
orphan,  he  was  sent  to  a  school  directed  by  priests  to  whom  he  refers  as  les  corbeaux. 
His  last  work.  Fan  (1906),  which  he  calls  a  satiric  comedy,  seems  an  echo  of  the 
same  experience.  Ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities  arc  lampooned  in  this  revival 
of  pantheistic  exuberance.  He  sought  above  all  beauty  in  a  combination  of  dream 
and  vision;  hence  the  tide  of  his  collected  short  poems,  Entrevisions  (1898). 
dans  le  silence,  persiste 
Le  reve  que  je  sus  aimer.” 

His  best  known  work  is  La  chanson  d’Eve  (1904),  often  proclaimed  the  master¬ 
piece  of  symbolic  poetry.  Here  he  makes  extensive  use  of  free  verse.  Like  many 
Belgians,  he  was  profoundly  interested  in  plastic  art,  and  he  declares  that  this  poem 
is  as  much  painted  as  sung.  He  admired  especially  the  early  Italian  painters;  and 
his  feminine  ideal,  to  whom  his  Eve  owes  much,  is  one  of  the  angels  in  Botticelli’s 
Couronnement  de  la  vierge.  He  has  put  much  of  himself  into  his  heroine  who 
sings  of  an  ideal  world:  the  Creator  had  neglected  to  consult  the  poets,  he  remarks. 
Throughout,  his  style  is  characterized  by  studied  simplicity  of  language  combined 
with  elusive  symbolism.  His  posthumous  Lettres  h  Fernand  Severin  offer  keen 
comment  on  the  literature  of  the  period  together  with  revelations  of  his  own 
personality. — Reed  College. 

Franz  Kafka-Lackland 

BY  OSKAR  SEIDLIN 

So  MUCH  enthusiastic  devotion  has  been  lavished  on  Franz  Kafka  by  our  intelli¬ 
gentsia  that  by  now  not  only  the  issues  of  his  writings  are  thoroughly  shrouded 
and  confused,  but  even  some  of  the  basic  facts  have  been  lost  in  the  shuffle.  His 
nationality,  for  instance.  Since  it  does  not  seem  to  be  chic  in  our  days  to  be  an 
Austro-German  Jew  from  Bohemia,  Kafka  has  been  transformed  into  a  Czech. 
An  anthology  claiming  to  make  its  readers  familiar  with  The  Heart  of  Europe 
(New  York,  1943)  carries  him  under  the  section  “Czechoslovakia”;  a  publisher 
(Vanguard),  issuing  a  book  about  him,  announces  on  the  jacket  that  this  is  some¬ 
thing  on  a  Czech  author;  The  Kaf/(^a  Problem  (New  York,  1946)  which,  instead 
of  elucidating  the  Kafka  problem,  exhibits  an  entirely  different  one,  the  problem  of 
present  criticism,  makes  him  out  to  be  a  member  of  the  “Czech  minority”  (p.  418), 
a  statement  which  Mr.  BeneS  won’t  like  a  bit.  And  there  is  hardly  a  newspaper 
review  in  this  country  in  which  Kafka  is  not  presented  as  the  “great  Czech  novelist.” 
Assuming  that  it  is  pure  ignorance  (although  it  might  be  something  else),  let  us 
review  the  facts: 

Kafka’s  native  tongue  was  German.  He  never  wrote  a  single  line  in  any 
language  but  German,  indeed,  so  chemically  pure  a  German  that  only  the  best 
trained  ear  may  discover  a  very  slight  Austrian  modulation  (of  course,  not  a  trace 
of  dialect).  All  his  books  (until  1936,  12  years  after  his  death)  appeared  originally 
in  German  publishing  houses. 

He  went  to  a  German  school.  He  studied  at  the  German  Karl-Ferdinand  Uni- 
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versity  in  Prague,  the  oldest  German  university,  which  could  have  celebrated  its 
600th  anniversary  this  very  year,  had  not  the  Czechs  chosen  to  close  it  in  1945.  He 
belonged  to  a  literary  fraternity  which  had  adopted  as  its  colors  black-red-gold,  the 
colors  of  the  national-liberal  German  students’  organizations  of  the  19th  century 
and,  from  1919  on,  the  official  colors  of  the  German  Republic. 

His  most  intimate  friend  (until  Max  Brod  took  his  place)  was  the  young  art 
historian  Oskar  Poliak,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  war-volunteers  in  the  Austrian 
army.  As  late  as  1917,  when  Masaryk  had  already  formed  his  Czechoslovak  Legions 
against  the  Central  Powers  in  France  and  Russia,  Kafka  desperately  tried  to  enlist 
in  the  Austrian  army  (he  had  originally  been  exempted  because  of  his  “vital”  occu¬ 
pation),  a  plan  which  failed  because  of  the  acute  outbreak  of  his  disease.  A  Czech 
who  in  1917  voluntarily  tries  to  join  the  Austrian  army  is  something  unique  indeed. 

All  his  life  he  tried  to  leave  Prague  and  to  settle  in  Germany  (of  course,  not 
for  political  reasons).  His  first  plan  to  move  to  Munich  failed  when  the  war  broke 
out.  He  finally  managed  to  go  to  Berlin  in  1923  and  spent  there  the  only  compara¬ 
tively  happy  months  of  his  life.  This  “Czech”  preferred  (again,  of  course,  not  for 
political  reasons)  life  in  the  inflation-ridden,  starving  German  capital  to  life  in  his 
home  city,  which  had  by  then  become  the  capital  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic. 

We  could  go  on  indefinitely  assembling  proof  that  Kafka  was  not  a  Czech. 
What  did  he  himself  have  to  say  in  this  matter?  In  his  novel  Amerika  we  find  this 
little  bit  of  dialogue  between  the  hero  (who,  like  all  Kafka  heroes,  is  but  a  reflection 
of  his  own  self)  and  an  old  cook  who,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  kind  and  helpful 
person  in  this  b4X>k:  “You  are  German,  aren’t  you?” — ^“Yes,”  said  Karl,  “I  haven’t 
been  in  America  long.” - “Where  do  you  come  from?” — “From  Prague  in  Bo¬ 

hemia,”  said  Karl. — “You  don’t  say!”  exclaimed  the  cook  in  German  which  had 
a  strong  English  accent,  and  almost  raised  her  arms.  “Then  we  are  fellow  country¬ 
men.  My  name  is  Grete  Mitzelbach,  and  I  am  from  Vienna”  (Gesammeltc  Schrijten, 

11,131). 

“A  German  from  Prague  in  Bohemia” — one  could  not  put  it  less  unequivocally. 
It  might  be  a  help  if  those  “critics”  who  write  volubly  on  Kafka  would,  once 
in  a  while,  read  him,  too. 

Some,  however,  cannot  even  claim  ignorance.  Pavel  Eisner,  for  instance, 
cannot — because  he  knew  Kafka  personally  (although  his  first  name  was  at  that 
time  still  Paul,  and  not  yet  Pavel).  Still,  in  his  article  Franz  Kafl^a  and  Prague 
{Bool{s  Abroad,  Summer  ’47)  he  makes  the  most  curious  contributions  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Kafka’s  nationality.  He  knows  the  facts — but  what  do  facts  count  in  the 
face  of  chauvinism  ?  Eisner  does  not  make  any  bones  about  it.  Kafka  is  “a  German 
author  only  from  the  standpoint  of  material  facts  and  language.”  This  “only”  is 
really  precious:  “only”  from  the  standpoint  of  the  language — and  this  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  great  writer  whose  urge  to  express  himself  (“only”  in  language)  was  such 
that  he  penned  the  aphorism:  “Writing — ^as  a  form  of  prayer.”  (This  generous 
contempt  for  the  “material  facts”  reminds  me  of  Goering’s  classic  statement:  “/ 
am  the  one  to  decide  who  is  a  Jew  and  who  is  not.”) 

Of  course,  no  one  will  deny  that  Kafka’s  work  is  permeated  with  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  old  Prague,  especially  of  the  Prague  Ghetto.  But  only  a  man  who  doesn’t 
give  a  hoot  about  the  “material  facts”  of  history  can  write  down  this  overwhelming 
logical  non  sequitur:  “Kafka’s  works  are  related  to  Prague,  to  the  Czech  spirit,  to 
the  Czech  people.”  And  since  in  good  Rosenberg  fashion  the  “material  facts”  have 
been  thrown  overboard,  we  are  now  ready  for  the  ultimate  revelation:  “The  in¬ 
stincts  are  Czech.”  The  instincts! — I  think  I’ve  heard  this  song  before. 

And  why  are  the  instincts  so  thoroughly  Czech  ?  Because  “Kafka  is  a  mystic,” 
(this  is  in  itself  a  most  dubious  contention,  but  we  cannot  go  into  that  here)  and 
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mysticism  is,  as  every  child  knows,  a  Czech  monopoly.  Of  course,  we  cannot  point 
to  the  greatest  modern  mystic,  Jakob  Boehme,  or  to  the  long  mystic  tradition  from 
Angelus  Silesius  to  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  because  all  these  people  were  Silesians, 
and  Silesia,  so  Eisner  tells  us,  is  old  “Slav  territory”  (Knock,  knock,  who’s  there? 
— Blubo,  blood  and  soil  at  its  bloodiest!).  But  what  about  the  great  German  mystics 
of  the  Middle  Ages:  Meister  Eckhart,  Seuse,  and  Tauler?  What  about  Pascal?  Well, 
what  about  them?  The  instincts,  you  know! 

And  so  it  goes  on  and  on.  By  constantly  asking  the  question,  “  ‘How  can  I 
justify  my  existence?’  he  (Kafka)  is  a  moral  phenomenon  typically  Slavonic.”  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  very  question  has  been  asked  by  every  religious  (and  many  a  non¬ 
religious)  genius:  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  Augustine,  by  Pascal  and  Kierkegaard.  A 
German  by  the  name  of  Martin  Luther  asked  this  question  so  loudly  and  persist¬ 
ently  that  the  religious  unity  of  the  Western  World  was  torn  asunder  by  it.  All  of 
them  typically  Slavonic,  of  course. 

Kafka  “would  have  never  been  inspired  by  a  single  one  of  the  German  think¬ 
ers,”  Eisner  assures  us.  If  he  means  philosophers  in  the  strict  sense,  he  may  be 
right  (although  Schopenhauer  made  a  profound  impression  on  Kafka),  because 
systematic  philosophy  was  not  one  of  Kafka’s  vital  concerns.  If  Eisner  means  “think¬ 
ers”  in  a  more  general  sense,  this  statement  of  his  is  as  correct  as  all  his  others. 
In  Kafka’s  intellectual  world  these  “thinkers”  stood  uppermost:  Kierkegaard,  Pas¬ 
cal,  Goethe,  Flaubert  (and  the  Jewish  tradition).  We  do  not  know  of  a  single  Czech 
(or  Slavonic)  thinker  who  meant  anything  to  him.  Eisner  enumerates  a  number 
of  Czech  authors  whom  Kafka  would  have  loved,  had  he  read  them,  and  who 
would  have  loved  Kafka,  had  they  read  him.  We  leave  these  speculations  gladly 
to  somebody  so  scornful  of  “material  facts”  as  Eisner.  Since  we  have  no  “instincts,” 
we  do  not  know  what  Kafka  would  have  liked  if  he  had  read  it.  We  know,  how¬ 
ever,  what  he  did  read  and  did  like.  Apart  from  those  mentioned  above:  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Dickens,  Kleist  (and  how  he  loved  him!),  Stifter,  Fontane,  Thomas 
Mann,  Hermann  Hesse,  Hamsun,  Carossa,  Emil  Strauss — and  again  and  again 
and  again:  Goethe.  The  preponderance  of  “Slavonic”  names  is  simply  staggering! 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  a  writer  with  such  literary  preferences  “will  always  stand 
out  in  German  literature  like  a  lost  rock  of  undetermined  origin.”  Of  course,  he 
will:  so  much  so  that,  at  a  very  early  date,  he  was  considered  in  Germany  one  of  the 
outstanding  representatives  of  the  Expressionist  movement,  and  that  in  one  of  the 
best  anthologies  used  in  American  universities  and  colleges  (Steinhauer’s  Die 
deutsche  Novelle),  Kafka’s  Hunger l{unstler  is  included  as  a  “model”  piece. 

The  whole  thing  would  be  funny,  were  it  not  such  a  sad  indication  of  the 
mental  attitude  in  some  “liberated”  European  countries.  But  at  times  Eisner  gets 
really  funny.  With  the  full  conviction  of  his  righteousness  he  blasts  forth:  “When 
Kafka’s  complete  works  are  published  in  Czech  (well,  why  aren’t  they,  25  years 
after  the  death  of  the  “Czech”  writer?),  they  will  be  understood  by  every  Czecho¬ 
slovak  of  good  will.”  So  far,  so  good.  But  Eisner  forgets  that  two  pages  back  he 
told  us  that  he  translated  The  Castle  into  Czech  in  1937  (11  years  after  its  original 
publication  in — pardon  me! — German;  7  years  after  the  English  edition),  and  that 
it  was  a  “classic  flop,”  that  no  more  than  a  handful  of  copies  were  sold.  There  must 
have  been  miserably  few  “Czechoslovaks  of  good  will”  in  1937.  And  to  judge  from 
Eisner’s  performance,  from  the  burning  of  German  books,  from  the  ban  against 
German  music  in  Czechoslovakia,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  are  even  fewer 
today  than  there  were  10  years  ago. — Ohio  State  University. 

The  famous  old  Reclam  Universal-  clam-Verlag  is  no  longer  in  Leipzig  but 
bibliothe\  is  to  be  resumed.  The  Re-  in  Stuttgart. 
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In  Memoriam — ^Arnold  Rbnnebeck 

BY  ALBERT  LESTOQUE 

WINTER  CAME  LATE  this  year  in  Denver.  People  had  started  already  to  water 
their  lawns  again.  But  now  suddenly  the  town  was  buried  under  tons  of  snow. 
My  car  worked  its  way  slowly  and  laboriously  toward  Clermont  Street.  There 
was  the  house,  the  garden,  the  view  over  the  plains  to  the  majestic  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  unchanged,  familiar,  in  quiet  grandeur. 

I  stepped  out  of  the  car  and  walked  slowly  through  the  deep  snowy  mush 
around  the  house  to  the  garage  which  was  transformed  into  a  studio.  Inside  every¬ 
thing  was  just  as  he  left  it:  the  pedestal  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with  his  latest 
work,  the  long  table  beneath  the  windows  cluttered  with  scrap  paper,  notes,  letters, 
manuscripts,  in  the  corner  on  a  trestle  The  Wrestlers,  one  of  his  most  perfect 
sculptures,  along  the  walls  busts  of  haggard  old  men,  young  boys,  and  beautiful 
girls.  Nothing  was  changed.  Only  the  old  iron  stove  was  cold  and  dead  and  a  chill 
filled  the  room.  Ronny,  as  he  was  known  to  his  friends,  had  gone  forever. 

I  sat  down  on  the  couch  and  waited  for  the  door  to  open.  I  knew  he  would 
come  in,  a  cigarette  in  his  fingers,  a  smile  on  his  face.  He  would  wear  his  cord 
trousers,  his  Mexican  sandals,  his  two-tone  house  jacket,  and  the  old  Indian  silver 
bracelets  would  jingle  on  his  wrist.  He  would  bow  with  a  gracious  gesture  of  his 
right  arm  and  would  show  me  the  latest  progress  in  the  expression  on  the  face  of 
an  old  man.  “Wissen  Sie,  mein  Freund,”  he  would  say,  “there  is  so  much  more 
satisfaction  in  modeling  a  great  personality  than  in  portraying  a  youngster.  You  see 
life  itself  has  modeled  this  face.”  He  would  point  to  the  deep  lines  in  the  emaciated 
cheeks,  touch  the  protruding  jawbones,  the  sharp  features  of  the  nose. 

He  loved  to  recite.  He  had  an  amazing  memory.  He  knew  Baudelaire’s  Fleurs 
du  mol  by  heart.  He  possessed  the  unique  talent  for  identifying  himself  with  the 
author  of  foreign  language  poetry  and  could  translate  verses  from  German  into 
French,  from  French  into  English  or  Italian  without  destroying  in  the  least  or 
even  changing  the  meaning,  rhythm,  or  color  of  a  sentence  or  a  sound.  Music  was 
for  him  revelation  and  divine  service.  His  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons  were 
entirely  devoted  to  the  Philharmonic  orchestra  and  the  Metropolitan  opera.  He 
would  make  no  appointments  for  those  hours.  He  was  an  excellent  lecturer,  a 
great  art  critic,  and  a  much  applauded  amateur  actor.  He  was  a  deeply  religious 
person,  with  a  sincere  inner  leaning  toward  Catholicism. 

He  was  the  center  of  a  circle  of  highly  cultured  people,  scientists,  artists,  writers, 
musicians.  Ronny  loved  parties  and  gaiety,  good  wines  and  delicate  food.  He  had 
many  acquaintances  and  a  few  close  friends  to  whom  he  remained  loyal  even  after 
their  death.  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word  he  was  a  world  citizen.  An  American  by 
choice,  he  was  proud  of  his  Swedish-German  heritage  and  full  of  love  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  France  where  he  had  lived  and  worked  so  many  years. 

In  his  European  way  he  loved  his  family  with  the  patriarchial  attitude  of  a 
bonus  pater  familias.  He  tried  to  instil  in  his  children  the  understanding  of  the 
great  tradition  of  European  civilization  and  of  the  eternal  values  of  humanistic 
culture.  His  was  a  nervous,  emotional  temperament.  But  he  had  the  great  luck 
to  have  an  understanding  wife,  herself  a  distinguished  artist.  And  he  knew  how  to 
esteem  the  outstanding  qualities  of  his  wife  whom  he  loved  and  adored  to  his  death. 
She  was  his  closest  friend  and  adviser.  We,  his  friends,  miss  his  companionship,  his 
stimulating  personality,  his  understanding  of  all  things  human.  But  his  spirit  will 
live  forever  in  his  art,  in  the  indestructible  values  of  his  genius  with  which  he 
warmed  so  generously  our  shivering  world. — Denver. 


Not  in  the  Reviews 


The  Artist  and  His  Art 

(After  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen,  by 
I  Herman  Salinger) 

Not  one  of  those,  enclustered  in  a  choral 
of  bright  bacchantes,  strewing  fruits 
and  grain, 

drawn  by  tame  panthers  through  the 
easy  plain; 

such  without  strain  as  reach  the  ready 
laurel: 

but  one  in  whom  a  dream  is  wedged 
away, 

not  great,  not  wild:  a  small,  persistent 
vision, 

to  focus  with  unnatural  precision 
against  a  patch  of  soul,  day  after  day. 

And  in  that  place  where  fell  the  scene’s 
refraction, 

printing  the  porous  stuff  with  chrome 
and  smalt, 

the  soul  was  fed  with  fire  and  washed 
with  salt 

and  torn  with  concentration  and 
distraction; 

and  he  was  most  and  least  himself  in 
these. 

And  what  he  painted  always  was  the 
same: 

the  same  refrain,  no  matter  what  odd 
name. 

Out  of  a  single  soil  grew  all  the  trees. 

No  matter  where  he  dived  beneath  her 
skin, 

with  a  blue  longing,  out  of  beauty’s 
ocean 

he  drank  clear-headed  from  her  weedy 
potion 

and  found  the  valleys  where  the  pearls 
begin. 

Dedication  to  Gandhi 

(From  Common  Cause,  A  Monthly  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  to  Frame  a  World 
Constitution,  March,  1948) 

“If  there  had  been  a  world  presiden¬ 


tial  election  before  January  30,  1948, 
Gandhi  would  have  been  elected.  The 
compact  mass  of  the  ‘lesser  breeds,’  to¬ 
gether  with  a  considerable  vote  from  the 
white  West,  would  have  given  him  a 
clear  majority  over  the  two  other  candi¬ 
dates  of  plurinational  influence,  Stalin 
and  Churchill.  He  dies  as  the  presump¬ 
tive  first  president  of  One  World. 

“The  most  obvious  aspect  of  the  orig¬ 
inality  of  his  experience  is  that  for  the 
first  time  in  history  a  ‘little  brown  man’ 
won  leadership  over  all  races  of  men. 
The  uninterrupted  tradition  of  white 
primacy  came  with  him  to  a  halt.  China 
had  her  excellence  through  the  ages,  but 
remained  self-enclosed.  Gandhi  spanned 
the  continents.  .  .  . 

“The  unarmed  prophet  acted  as  the 
sparse  embodiment  of  a  gigantic  destiny 
which  dissolved  the  largest  of  empires 
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and  called  to  life  the  second  largest  of 
nations.  But  nation  and  the  universality 
of  man  were  to  him  one  love.  If  need  be 
— he  even  dared  to  say — my  own  coun¬ 
try  may  die  that  the  human  race  may 
live.  For  himself,  between  death  and 
consent  to  fratricide  in  his  own  country, 
he  chose  ‘the  better  way.’ . . . 

“The  honorable  men  who  killed 
Caesar  learned  soon  that  they  had  laid 
down  the  flesh  and  raised  to  perpetuity 
the  spirit.  Through  two  thousand  years 
whoever  aspired  for  good  or  evil  to 
world  rulership  called  himself  a  Caesar. 

“The  model  left  by  Gandhi  is  better. 
It  is  the  power  of  justice  as  manifest  in 
peace.  Whoever  will  be  World  President 
will  be  an  heir  to  Gandhi,  a  Mahatma, 
which  means  the  magnanimous,  august. 

“It  is  fitting  that  a  preliminary  draft 
of  a  world  constitution  be  dedicated  to 
the  Precursor.” 

It's  Bad  Luc\  to  Read 
American  Magazines  in 
Czechoslovakia 

(From  Torch,  Franklin  Square  Sub¬ 
scription  Agency,  Englewood,  New 
Jersey) 

“On  February  20th  we  received  an 
urgent  request  from  a  bookseller  in 
Canada  to  cancel  three  subscriptions, 
one  for  Time,  one  for  Ufe,  and  one  for 
True,  for  a  subscriber  living  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia:  .  .  .  ‘Subscriber  threatened  if 
magazines  do  not  stop!’  Franklin  Square 
telegraphed  the  urgent  request  to  the 
publishers  involved  and  they  cooperated 
by  stopping  service  immediately.  .  . 

T he  Polish  Novelist 
Zofia  Nalkpwska 

(Ryszard  Matuszewski,  in  Poland 
of  Today) 

“.  .  .  Of  the  fifteen  members  who 
made  up  the  Polish  Academy  of  Litera¬ 
ture  in  1939,  only  seven  were  alive  in 
1945,  and  one  of  them  was  Zofia  Nal- 
kowska.  .  .  .  Her  work  is  characterized 
by  a  high  regard  for  man’s  intellectual 


Spanish  Philosopher,  now  in  Mexico 

attainment,  his  aspirations  and  his  emo¬ 
tions,  and  by  a  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  weaknesses  and  vices.  Nalkow- 
ska’s  novels  and  her  less  numerous  plays 
deal  with  the  basic  problems  of  our  con¬ 
temporary  customs  and  morals.  Some, 
like  the  problem  of  woman’s  unsatisfied 
longing  for  love,  or  the  problem  of 
marital  fidelity,  may  be  called  eternal 
problems.  But  Nalkowska’s  contribution 
consists  in  depicting  the  extremely  com¬ 
plicated  social  and  moral  background 
of  our  time  as  a  determining  influence 
in  these  intimate  relations.  She  is  also 
interested  in  crime  as  a  moral  problem. 
The  Frontier  (Granica),  her  most  ma¬ 
ture  work,  which  was  awarded  the 
Grand  Prize  of  Poland  in  1937,  deals 
with  the  imperceptible  yet  definitely 
drawn  borderline  between  that  which  is 
permissible  and  that  which  constitutes 
crime.  Another  novel.  The  Walls  of  the 
World  (Sciany  Swiata),  was  completely 
devoted  to  the  pathological  disturbances 
arising  from  conflicts  with  the  prevail¬ 
ing  order  of  things  .  .  .  Having  lost  her 
home,  the  author  lives  at  present  in 
Lodz,  in  an  apartment  offered  her  by 
the  Writers’  Association  in  the  ‘Writer’s 
House,’  where  she  continues  her  work 
as  before.  .  .  .  She  seems  to  possess  the 
secret  of  eternal  youth.  It  is  hard  to  say. 
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though,  what  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this 
secret — whether  it  is  the  freshness  which 
springs  from  her  spoken  words  and  ges¬ 
tures,  or  whether  it  is  the  perpetual  youth 
which  greets  the  reader  from  the  pages 
of  her  works,  and  which  imparts  its  re¬ 
generating  force  to  the  author  herself.” 

The  Best  Recent 
German  Books 

German  BooJ(  News,  published  by 
Joachim  Joesten  (Hartsville,  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  Mass.)  contains  good,  up-to- 
date  information  on  German  publishing. 
No.  2  (January  1948)  lists  these  twelve 
books  publish^  in  1946-47  which,  “in 
the  opinion  of  qualified  German  review¬ 
ers,  stand  out  among  the  thousands  of 
new  publications  listed  in  Das  Neue 

Buchr 

Stalingrad.  Theodor  Plivier.  Berlin.  Aufbau. 
— “He  [Plivier]  travelled  again  and  again  to 
the  Stalingrad  battlefield,  interviewing  both 
German  and  Russian  eyewitnesses  of  this  for¬ 
midable  and  decuive  battle.” 

Die  Jerom{ni(inder.  Ernst  Wiechert.  Munich. 
Desch. — “.  .  .  the  story  of  an  East  Prussian  vil¬ 
lage  and  its  people,  over  four  decades.” 

Das  Unausloschliche  Siegel.  Elisabeth  Lang- 
gasser.  Hamburg.  Claassen  &  Goverts.  529 
pages.  15.50  mk. — “Key  figure  is  a  baptized 
‘Wandering  Jew’  named  Belfontaine,  whose  er¬ 
ratic  course  between  good  and  evil  is  finally 
guided  toward  the  state  of  grace  by  the  indelible 
seal  of  baptism.” 

Don  Hjalmar.  Ernst  Hardt  Leipzig.  Insel. 
174  pages.  6  mk. — “.  .  .  a  fascinating  story 


Mexican  Statesman,  Educator  and 
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of  a  modern  Viking  .  .  .  who  is  irresistibly  at¬ 
tracted  toward  sunny  Spain  and  meets  his  death 
in  an  amateurish  bullfight.  .  .  .” 

Von  unserem  Fleisch  und  Blut.  Walter  Kol- 
benhoff.  Munich.  Nymphenburger.  198  pages. 
4.80  mk. — “This  wartime  novel ...  is  the  work 
of  one  of  the  most  talented  ‘new’  German  writ¬ 
ers.  .  .  .” 

Das  gate  Recht.  Kasimir  Edschmid.  Munich. 
Desch.  1,089  pages.  15  mk. — “.  .  .  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  ‘inner  emi¬ 
gration’  .  .  .  under  the  Nazis.” 

San  Salvatore.  Hans  Kades.  Munich.  Desch. 
781  pages.  14  mk. — “.  .  .  an  arresting  study  of 
medical  problems  combined  with  a  well-spun 
love  story.” 

Griine  Oliven  und  nacl^te  Berge.  Eduard 
Claudius.  Munich.  Desch.  423  pages.  6.80  mk. 
— “Written  with  passion,  verve,  and  consider¬ 
able  craftsmanship,  this  novel  features  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  the  International  Brigade  in  Spain,  in 
which  the  author  .  .  .  took  part.” 

Der  Kranz  der  Engel.  Gertrud  von  Le  Fort 
Munich.  Bechstein.  313  pages.  7  mk. — “.  .  .  a 
sequel  to  .  .  .  Das  Schweisstuch  der  Veronil(a." 

Der  SS -Stoat.  Eugen  Kogon.  Munich.  Alber. 
339  pages.  7  mk. — “. .  .  hailed  by  German  and 
foreign  critics  as  the  best  of  the  concentration 
camp  books.” 

Adel  im  Untergang.  Ludwig  Renn.  Berlin. 
Aufbau.  391  pages.  4.80  mk. — “. . .  the  story  of 
his  [author’s]  life  and  times  in  the  Saxon 
army  and  at  the  Dresden  court  before  World 
War  I,  when  he  himself  was  still  an  unregener¬ 
ate  Junker.” 

Der  Irrweg  einer  Nation.  Alexander  Abusch. 
Berlin.  Aufbau.  271  pages.  4.80  mk. — “. . .  col¬ 
lection  of  critical  essays  on  various  phases  and 
aspects  of  German  history,  written  from  the 
sundpoint  of  an  orthodox  Marxist.” 

**To  Shield  Young  Eyes  from 
Wickedness” 

(From  Lucicn  Dcscavcs,  /.-K.  Huys- 
mans  et  VAbbS  Mugnier) 

“The  educators  [at  the  Petit  Seminaire 
of  Nogent-le-Rotrou  ]  watched  scrupu¬ 
lously  over  the  children  who  were  con¬ 
fined  to  their  care.  Thus  young  Arthur 
Mugnier  [the  famous  mondain  priest 
who  was  destined  to  accomplish  the  con¬ 
version  of  Huysmans]  was  taken  to  visit 
the  Exposition  of  1867 — he  was  fourteen 
years  old  that  year — and  the  priest  who 
dogged  his  footsteps  kept  repeating  as 
they  passed  this  picture  and  that:  ‘Ar¬ 
thur,  fermez  les  yeux. . . ...  ‘Arthur, 

ouvrez  les  yeux.  .  .  ” 
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Swedish  Boo\s  for  American 
Libraries  ( 1946 ) 

(Compiled  by  Greta  Linder,  Swedish 
library  adviser,  from  lists  published  by 
Swedish  Government  Library  Commis¬ 
sion,  with  prices  by  Albert  Bonnier,  New 
York  City.  Reproduced  with  permission 
from  The  American  Swedish  Review.) 

Fiction:  Stina  Aronson.  Hitom  him- 
len.  Norstedt.  300  pp.  $2.85. — Irja  Bro- 
wallius.  Ljuva  barndomstid.  Bonnier. 
228  pp.  $2.25. — Dagmar  Edqvist.  Mu- 
si{  i  m6rl(er.  Bonnier.  446  pp.  $3.50. — 
Olle  Hedberg.  Storre  dn  du  ndnsin  tror. 
Norstedt.  578  pp.  $3.75. — Eyvind  John¬ 
son.  Strdndernas  svall.  Bonnier.  598  pp. 
$7.50. — Berit  Spong.  Svarta  tavlan.  Nor¬ 
stedt.  534  pp.  $3.75. — August  Strind¬ 
berg.  S/^rifter.  Utg.  och  forsedd  med 
{ommentar  av  G.  Brandell.  1-14.  Bon¬ 
nier.  Vol.  I.  $2.25. 

Non-Fiction:  Erik  Asklund.  Stoct{- 
holm-sommarstaden.  Kooperativa  for- 
bundet.  96  pp.  $2.25.  A  summer  day 
and  night. — Fredrik  Book.  Esaias  Teg- 
n6r.  1-2.  Bonnier.  Vol.  I.  $4.50.  First  ex¬ 
haustive  biography.  —  Otto  Cyren. 
Svensl(  i(emis\  industri.  Bonnier.  350 
pp.  $5.25.  Sweden’s  chemical  industry. 
-Gerard  De  Geer.  Sverige s  naturri\e- 
domar.  /.  Bonnier.  332  pp.  $6.  Forest, 
waterpower,  ore. — Foll^et  i  jest.  Av  Erik 
Lundberg  a.o.  Landbruksforbundets 
tidskrifts  a.b.  211  pp.  $2.75.  Old  build¬ 
ings,  folk  music  and  dances. — Knut 
Jaensson.  Essayer.  Bonnier.  276  pp. 
$2.25.  Six  writers  as  person  and  artist. 
— Artur  Lundkvist,  ed.  Europas  littera- 
turhistoria  191 8-19 S9.  Forum.  656  pp. 
$4.50.  National  literatures  (not  Swed¬ 
ish). —  Arthur  Montgomery.  Svensl( 
e/(onomis\  historia  mot  internationell 
ha\grund  1913-1939.  Kooperative  for- 
bundet.  392  pp.  $3.  Development  of 
Swedish  industry. — Elsa  Nyblom.  Ndr 
hjdrtat  var  ungt.  Ljus.  357  pp.  $3. 
Strindberg  Theatre  troupe. — Ivan  Olje- 
lund,  ed.  Min  mor.  Fyrtiofem  svensk^a 
man  och  kyinnor  om  sina  modrar.  Lind- 
blad.  268  pp.  $4.25.  Mothers  of  45  fa¬ 
mous  men  and  women. — Elisa  Steen- 
berg.  Svensl(t  glas.  Forum.  158  pp.  $2. 


Swedish  decorative  glass  industry. — Six- 
ten  Strombom.  Carl  Milles.  Seelig.  40 
pp.  $0.75.  A  sculptor  now  living  in  U.S. 
—Sverige  i  jest  och  glddje.  Av  B.  Nor¬ 
man  a.o.  Mats  Rehnberg,  ed.  Wahl- 
strom  &  Widstrand.  253  pp.  $5.75. 
Youth  courts  of  old  Uppsala  to  barn 
dances  of  19th  century. — Vara  foll(- 
rorelser.  Kooperativa  forbundet.  255  pp. 
$1.50.  The  great  folk  movements. 

The  Belgian  Market  for 
English  Literature 

(From  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Anglo- 
American  Literature) 

1944.  — When  the  need  was  greatest 
it  was  impossible  to  find  an  English  book 
in  the  Belgian  bookshops. 

1945.  — At  last,  toward  the  end  of  the 
year,  well  bound  and  attractively  pre¬ 
sented  American  and  British  books  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  market.  Books  by  Pearl 
Buck,  Charles  Morgan,  Louis  Bromfield, 
Somerset  Maugham,  Evelyn  Waugh, 
Daphne  du  Maurier,  Graham  Greene, 
Carson  MacCullers,  et  al.  were  at  last 
available:  they  sold  themselves. 

1946.  — In  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
the  position  was  similar  to  1945,  but  by 
the  end  of  1946,  the  “salesman  on  the 
spot,”  the  Allied  soldier,  had  left,  and 
the  demand  for  English  literature,  be¬ 
ing  no  longer  stimulated,  was  weaken- 
ing. 

To  improve  this  situation,  an  organi¬ 
zation,  BESODAL,  has  been  formed  by 
a  number  of  individuals,  both  Belgian 
and  English,  closely  connected  with  the 
book  trade  in  Belgium.  Its  address  is  61 
rue  Joseph  II,  Brussels.  Its  objects  are 
to  provide  British  and  American  pub¬ 
lishers  with  publicity  services,  to  pub¬ 
licize  English  books  in  the  Belgian  press, 
to  provide  a  regular  information  ser¬ 
vice  to  Belgian  booksellers,  to  organize 
traveling  lK>oks  exhibitions,  to  sell  trans¬ 
lation  rights  to  Belgian  publishers,  to 
provide  publishers  with  an  agent  dealing 
in  English  literature  for  Belgium,  to  ar¬ 
range  visits  of  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives  to  Belgium,  and  so  on.  The  basic 
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annual  subscription  to  American  pub¬ 
lishers  is  $55.00. 

A  Tear  for  Vanished  Spanish 
Courtesy 

(Bill  O’Reilly,  in  Palabras  Neighbors, 
Office  of  Puerto  Rico) 

“I  prefer  the  older  Spanish  way  of  in¬ 
troducing  men  to  each  other,  to  our 
American  style,  which  in  my  case  always 
means  an  awkward  pause,  since  I’m  sure 
of  forgetting  one  of  the  names.  The 
Spanish  way  is  for  the  men  introduced 
to  give  their  names:  ‘Juan  Lopez,  para 
servirle,’  or  ‘Jose  Gomez,  a  sus  ordenes.’ 
That’s  better  than,  ‘Smith,  I  want  you  to 
meet  my  friend — er — er — what  the 
hell’s  your  name?’  I  confess  I  never 
achieved  the  graceful  easiness  that  capti¬ 
vated  senoritas  with  ‘A  los  pies  de  Ud.’ 
(at  your  feet) — but  I  liked  to  hear  it 
said. 

“Other  phrases  in  which  piety  and 
courtesy  commingled — ‘Vaya  con  Dios’ 
(go  with  God),  ‘Que  sc  quede  con  El’ 
(remain  with  Him) — I  hear  now  very 
infrequently.  Once  a  couple  of  years  ago 
on  a  bus  I  heard  a  tall  young  colored 
man  who  had  been  talking  with  a  very 
old  black  woman  say  as  he  was  leaving: 
‘Echamc  la  bcndicion,  tfa’  (Give  me 
your  blessing.  Auntie). — ‘Que  Dios  te 
bendiga’  (God  bless  you),  she  replied. 
I  thought  it  a  touchingly  simple  kind  of 
leave-taking  that  spoke  well  for  both 
parties.” 

For  An  Indian  Sanscrit 
University 

(From  The  Aryan  Path,  Bombay) 
“Dr.  C.  Kunhan  Raja,  himself  an  emi¬ 
nent  Sanskritist,  pleaded,  in  an  address 
published  as  the  first  Kala  pamphlet, 
for  a  Sanskrit  University  for  India.  In 
such  a  University  as  he  visualizes,  San¬ 
skrit  would  be  the  medium  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  all  subjects,  though  ‘Indian  cul¬ 
ture  will  be  only  the  center  .  .  .  not  the 
circumference  of  this  cultural  circle.’  All 
subjects  of  interest  in  the  humanities 
would  be  taught;  ancient  and  modern 


lore  would  be  brought  together;  and  the 
ancient  Indian  spirit  of  breadth,  toler¬ 
ance,  and  continuity  in  learning  restored. 
The  wealth  of  ancient  Indian  science, 
prominently  psychological  science,  would 
be  tapped.  Dr.  Raja  predicts  a  great  fu¬ 
ture  for  such  a  university  as  a  center 
of  modern  scientific  research.  Other  lan¬ 
guages  than  Sanskrit  would  be  studied 
and  the  philosophies  of  other  religions 
than  the  Hindu,  but  ‘the  great  function 
of  the  Sanskrit  shall  be  to  restore  re¬ 
ligion  into  the  life  of  the  nation,’  re¬ 
ligion  being  not  a  set  of  dogmas,  he  ex¬ 
plains,  but  ‘virtuous  life.’  ” 

Ilya  Ehrenburg 

(Martin  Thomas  in  Commentary, 
New  York) 

.  .  .  Ilya  Ehrenburg  is  best  known  in 
this  country  as  the  Number  One  Soviet 
journalist.  But  there  is  much  more  to 
Ehrenberg  than  that.  For  many  years  he 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Russian 
novelists.  But  his  more  recent  works  are 
chiefly  interesting  as  working  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  effect  of  totalitarianism 
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on  creative  art.  Ehrenburg  relinquished 
his  freedom  as  an  artist.  Today  his  fic¬ 
tion  can  hardly  be  classed  as  literature 
at  all. 

As  Ehrenburg  wrote  once,  there  are 
two  ways  to  get  past  a  fence:  you  can 
jump  over  it,  or  you  can  crawl  under  it 
on  your  stomach.  .  .  . 

Ehrenburg  spent  almost  four  years  in 
Russia  as  an  active  participant  in  the 
Revolution,  but  by  1921  he  had  become 
a  bitter  adversary  of  the  Bolshevik  re¬ 
gime.  He  went  to  Berlin,  at  that  time 
the  center  of  Russian  emigrants,  and  he 
became  very  active  among  the  disaf¬ 
fected.  .  .  . 

Russia’s  rulers  wanted  Ehrenburg, 
who  was  a  famous  writer,  well-known 
not  only  in  Russia,  but  also  in  Germany, 
France,  and  nearly  all  other  European 
countries.  Ehrenburg,  too,  had  impor¬ 
tant  reasons  for  making  peace  with  the 
Soviet  authorities.  The  lack  of  a  literary 
convention  enabled — and  still  enables — 
the  Soviet  government  to  publish  books 
written  by  authors  who  live  abroad 
without  paying  them  any  royalties;  only 
those  considered  friendly  to  the  regime 
receive  their  writers’  fees  from  Moscow. 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  strong,  nation¬ 
alist,  and  imperialist  Russia  of  Stalin 
was  more  to  the  liking  of  Ehrenburg 
than  the  Russia  he  had  left  in  1921.  .  .  . 

Ilya  Ehrenburg  is  now  living  in  Mos¬ 
cow  in  one  of  the  most  luxurious  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  city.  He  is  a  rich  man,  and 
on  state  occasions  he  can  cover  his  chest 
with  rows  of  decorations.  When  he  was 
in  New  York  in  1946,  he  told  a  reporter 
that  almost  everything  in  American 
stores  was  junk,  but  that  he  would  buy 
a  few  things  for  his  two  dogs.  .  .  .  Dur¬ 
ing  his  last  stay  in  New  York  he  ran 
into  one  of  the  friends  of  his  Paris  days. 
The  friend  pretended  not  to  see  Ehren¬ 
burg.  Irritated,  Ehrenburg  went  up  to 
him  and  asked  whether  he  didn’t  know 
him.  “Of  course  I  know  you,”  the  friend 
answered.  “You  are  Ilya  Ehrenburg,  the 
former  writer." 


How  a  Philosopher  Served 
His  Country 

(Condensed  from  Bergson  d  servicio  de 
Francia,  by  Alfonso  Reyes,  in  El  Nacio- 
nd,  Mexico  City) 

Do  students  of  philosophy  know  that 
Bergson  was  a  secret  diplomatic  agent 
Docs  the  world  know  how  much  Berg¬ 
son  had  to  do  with  Wilson’s  declaration 
of  war  against’ Germany  in  1917  after 
long  hesitation.^  In  Hommes  et  Mondes 
for  July  1947,  Floris  Delattre  presented 
under  the  title  Mes  Missions,  notes  dated 
Vevey,  Switzerland,  August,  1936,  in 
which  Bergson  related  his  two  missions 
to  the  United  States,  in  1917  and  1918. 
When  Bergson  died  he  ordered  all  un¬ 
published  notes,  manuscripts  and  even 
letters  destroyed,  excepting  only  this 
short  document. 

The  second  mission,  looking  to  the 
construction  of  an  Eastern  Front,  was 
of  less  consequence,  because  Foch’s  mili¬ 
tary  victories  had  already  made  the  task 
easier,  but  the  earlier  one  was  difficult 
and  crucial.  These  notes,  written  simply 
and  modestly,  bring  out  clearly  how 
much  idealism  there  was  in  the  step 
taken  by  the  United  States  despite  accu¬ 
sations  to  the  contrary.  Bergson  believed 
that  had  it  not  been  for  his  illness  and 
death,  Wilson  could  have  dominated 
the  Senate  and  public  opinion.  As  it  was, 
the  world  lost  its  only  opportunity  to 
introduce  the  evangelistic  spirit  into  in¬ 
ternational  relations.  We  see  in  these 
notes  the  simple-minded  Clemenceau 
who  was  astonished  by  his  own  successes; 
the  reserved,  suspicious  Wilson,  not  eas¬ 
ily  accessible  and  not  familiar  with  the 
history  of  Europe,  a  man  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  apostolic  desire  to  save  the 
world  and  the  fear  of  sending  multitudes 
to  their  death;  we  see  also  a  sympathetic 
and  well-informed  Colonel  House,  and 
other  men  of  the  time.  In  that  hour  poli¬ 
ticians  and  presidents  came  to  entrust 
Bergson  with  the  most  serious  interests 
of  France.  For  once,  men  of  action 
sought  the  help  of  a  thinker. 
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M.  Tataresco  is  Thorough 

M.  Tataresco,  president  of  the  Rou¬ 
manian  delegation  to  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence,  bought  during  his  last  stay  in  Paris 
the  complete  files  of  Fantomas,  which 
total  42  volumes. 

When  someone  expressed  surprise 
at  his  interest  in  the  somewhat  over- 
violent  contents  of  that  publication,  he 
explained  with  a  smile: 

“I  read  to  escape.  You  can’t  saw 
through  the  bars  of  a  prison  with  a  nail- 
file.” 

A  Glance  at  Italian  Literature 

(From  Stechert-Hafner  Boo\  News, 
September  15,  1947) 

In  recent  months,  two  Italian  writers. 
Carlo  Levi  and  Curzio  Malaparte,  have 
achieved  international  recognition — 
Levi  for  his  sensitive  and  perceptive 
book,  Christ  Stopped  at  Eboli,  and  Mala¬ 
parte  for  his  morbidly  compelling  ac¬ 
count  of  Fascism,  Kaputt.  These  books 
may  be  looked  upon,  we  think,  as  repre- 


~  Char  moitra,  j!ai  paaai  qua  qa  toos 
nranaarait  da  lira  amb  Uvxa. 


FRENCH  LITERARY  JURIES 
From  Carre  four,  Paris 


sentative  of  two  major  literary  trends  in 
post-war  Italy. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  see  the  reaction 
against  the  rhetorical  style  of  Italian 
Renaissance  tradition,  against  the  rant¬ 
ing  grandiloquence  of  D’Annunzio — a 
reaction  expressed  in  the  delicate,  bal¬ 
anced  prose  of  Levi,  who  describes  life 
in  “confino”  in  a  quiet,  yet  vivid  and 
unforgettable  fashion.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  see  the  curious  continuation 
of  the  dannunzian  tradition  in  Mala- 
parte’s  violent,  morbidly  fascinating  ac¬ 
count  of  life  in  a  Fascist  state. 

To  state  arbitrarily  that  either  of  these 
trends  will  mature  and  be  further  en¬ 
larged  would,  at  this  point,  be  nonsensi¬ 
cal.  And,  too,  there  should  be  no  attempt 
to  reconcile  these  two  movements  in  or¬ 
der  to  simplify  the  critical  viewing  of 
literary  trends  in  Italy.  Instead,  they 
must  be  viewed  merely  as  two  distinct, 
wholly  separate,  mental  states  which 
have  arisen  from  similar  points  in  time 
and  space. 

Also,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
reaction  from  the  perverted  and  “heroic” 
love  dramas  of  D’Annunzio  does  not 
preclude  the  avoiding  of  the  elemental 
themes  of  love  and  death.  Indeed,  the 
difference  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  per¬ 
spective — a  realist  penetration,  an  intel¬ 
lectual  and  rational  temper,  a  generosity 
and  sincerity  evident  in  the  work  of  the 
non-dannunzian  school,  as  opposed  to  a 
wild,  irrational  attitudinizing,  a  self-pre¬ 
occupation,  often  a  brilliant  emotional¬ 
ism  seen  in  the  work  of  D’Annunzio’s 
followers. 

The  end  of  Fascism  in  Italy  marked 
such  a  turning  point  in  life,  and  hence 
in  literature,  that  all  the  interdependent 
factors  arc  still  in  the  stages  of  early 
growth.  But  we  do  have  enough  ma¬ 
terial  already  to  anticipate,  if  but  ten¬ 
tatively,  one  possibility — the  possibility 
of  a  second  Renaissance.  This  can  de¬ 
velop,  of  course,  only  after  the  world’s 
traditional  post-war  problems  have  been 
solved,  the  finding  of  enough  to  eat  and 
decent  places  in  which  to  live. 

Meanwhile,  tentative  directions  arc 
being  set,  the  Italian  literary  frame  of 
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mind  is  beginning  to  be  shaped,  and  life, 
culture,  and  the  signs  of  greatness  prom¬ 
ise  a  bright  future. 

In  Defense  of 
” Linguistic  Areas” 

(Carlos  De  Vidts  Valderrama,  Chilean 
Publisher,  in  La  Prensa  of  Lima) 

“It  has  never  occurred  to  any  Latin 
American  publisher  to  publish  books  or 
periodicals  in  English,  Czech,  Russian, 
or  Japanese,  but  foreign  publishers  are 
constandy  issuing  books  and  periodicals 
in  our  language.  We  Latin  American 
publishers  disapprove  of  this  practice. 
We  protested  against  it  in  our  resolu¬ 
tion  favoring  defense  of  our  linguistic 
area,  agreed  on  at  our  meeting  in  San¬ 
tiago,  in  June  1946.  The  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment  is  now  printing  in  Moscow  a 
Spanish  periodical  and  many  Spanish 
b^ks.  These  books  are  sent  to  our  coun¬ 
tries  and  sold  for  whatever  our  people 
are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  The  objec¬ 
tive  is  ideological  penetration.  Before 
the  war  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese 
did  the  same  thing  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  World  War  is  over,  but  the  United 
States  continues  to  compete  in  the  same 
unfair  fashion  with  our  publishers,  and 
England  does  the  same.  North  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers  who  have  developed  an 
enormous  publishing  capacity  or  arc 
scheming  to  evade  heavy  profit  taxes,  arc 
Hooding  us  with  Spanish  publications. 
We  Latin  Americans  must  defend  our 
publication  rights  against  these  outsiders. 
That  is  why  the  publishers’  conference 
in  Santiago  agreed  to  ‘urge  our  various 
governments  to  pass  laws  protecting  our 
linguistic  area  by  levying  duties  or  oth¬ 
erwise  rendering  difficult  the  importa¬ 
tion  and  circulation  within  our  countries 
of  all  books  published  in  Spanish  in 
countries  whose  native  language  is  other 
than  Spanish.’  ” 

A  Question  and  An  Answer 

(Mrs.  Ada  P.  McCormick,  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  American  Library  Associ¬ 
ation  Conference  held  at  Atlantic  City 


June  13-19,  1948.  Mrs.  McCormick  is 
Editor  of  Letter,  Tucson,  Arizona.) 

The  Question 

Each  individual  who  comes  to  your 
library  desk  has  a  question  he  will  never 
ask  you.  Yet  if  you  give  him  the  answer 
his  whole  life  may  flower  in  a  different 
way.  And  America  will  be  a  stronger, 
safer  place.  Whether  it  is  a  boy  crazy 
about  prize  fights,  or  an  ambassador  fac¬ 
ing  the  despair,  of  international  prob¬ 
lems,  whether  it  is  a  young  novelist  who 
has  just  won  a  huge  success  and  is  yet 
on  the  verge  of  taking  his  own  life, 
whether  it  is  a  school-girl  or  a  scholar. 
All  of  them  want  one  thing.  They  won’t 
ask  you  for  it.  But  it  is  this: 

“Where  can  I  find  someone  of  com¬ 
plete  intellectual  integrity  and  of  a  gift¬ 
ed  mind,  who  faces  every  truth  in  the 
universe  however  bitter  without  faking 
any  of  the  answers  and  from  that  stark 
realistic  basis  loves  man  and  loves  God  ? 

“Where  is  the  man  who  can  tell  me 
the  true  answers  and  tells  me  in  lan¬ 
guage  I  can  understand?” 

I  tell  you  soberly  that  it  is  a  big  thing 
that  God  has  given  you,  the  librarian, 
the  chance  to  answer  the  heart  asking 
this  question.  You  are  underpaid;  there 
is  a  lot  of  drudgery  to  a  librarian’s  work. 
But  in  your  hands  are  the  tools  of  life. 

An  Answer 

There  is  living  in  our  own  time  an 
old  giant  of  a  man  working  in  Africa 
whose  virile,  witty,  straight-thinking 
books  have  been  translated  into  six 
languages  and  read  by  two  million 
thoughtful  people.  Learned  Europeans 
tell  us  that  since  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
Goethe  the  world  has  not  known  so  uni¬ 
versal  a  mind.  Yet  because  he  is  so  great 
in  other  ways,  people  forget  he  is  an 
author. 

.  .  .  This  man,  Albert  Schweitzer,  is 
the  successor  to  Paul  of  Tarsus.  Stand¬ 
ing  on  the  shoulders  of  Paul,  Darwin, 
Kant,  and  Bach,  he  can  sec  even  farther. 
The  S.  R.  L.  called  him  “the  thirteenth 
disciple.”  Douglas  Auchincloss  in  Time 
called  him  “the  great  man’s  great  man.” 
But  you  don’t  have  to  be  a  great  man  to 
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realize  Schweitzer’s  greatness.  Albert 
Schweitzer’s  greatness  is  that  any  one 
can  read  him. 

Out  of  Schweitzer’s  sixteen  books 
there  is  some  one  book  for  everyone. 
The  musician  will  read  his  Bach.  The 
philosopher  will  read  his  philosophy. 
Any  age  from  ten  to  eighty  should  read 
his  Memoirs  of  My  Childhood  and 
Youth.  The  teacher,  the  psychologist, 
the  pediatrician,  the  eugenist,  the  soci¬ 
ologist,  who  have  not  read  this  book  to 
see  what  forces  made  of  the  child  the 
greatest  man  living  today  are  ignorant 
of  a  book  vital  for  their  own  profession. 


You,  the  librarian,  can  tell  them  about  it 

Any  child,  whether  his  home  is  shal¬ 
low  or  tragic  or  happy,  should  have  a 
chance  to  get  strength  from  this  book  of 
a  great  heart  in  another  child.  There 
isn’t  a  parent  alive  who  shouldn’t  read 
this  book  and  ponder  it.  No  one  is  too 
poor  but  with  good  will  and  work  he 
can  give  his  children  much  of  what 
Schweitzer’s  parents  gave  him. 

So  much  for  Schweitzer’s  youth.  For 
the  Schweitzer  manhood  go  to  that  re¬ 
markable  biographer  George  Scaver, 
Harpers.  The  Beacon  Press  has  his 
Goethe. 


The  first  European  post-war  encyclo¬ 
pedia  is  the  seven-volume  Schweizer 
Lexikpn,  published  by  the  Encyclios- 
Verlag  of  Zurich,  and  handled  in  this 
country  by  Albert  J.  Phiebig,  545  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

NEW  WHO’S  WHOS 
FROM  EUROPE 
(Stechert-Hafner  Boo\  News) 

“. . .  Quern  S  Alguem,  sub^titled  Who’s 
Who  in  Portugal, is  cspcciaWy  noteworthy 
since  no  recent  compilation  had  dealt 
with  that  country.  Published  in  Lisbon 
in  1947,  the  work  is  sturdily  bound  in 
cloth  and  costs  $22.50. — L’ltalia  egli 
Italiani  di  Oggi  (Genoa,  $11.00)  re¬ 
places  Chi  E?  whose  publisher  has  gone 
out  of  business  and  which  therefore  will 
probably  not  resume  publication.  This 
new  work  contains  more  than  eight 
thousand  listings  printed  on  large  dou¬ 
ble-column  pages.” 

Le  Uvre  Beige  (Het  Boel(  in  Belgie), 
bimonthly  bibliographical  guide  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Syndicat  des  Editeurs  Bei¬ 
ges,  Brussels,  carries  in  each  number 
data  on  well  toward  a  thousand  publi¬ 
cations.  French  and  Flemish  books  are 
included  under  one  alphabetization. 

“Japanese-language  Bibles  are  being 
shipped  to  Tokyo  from  the  United  States. 
An  edition  of  150,000  copies  is  being 
sent  because  Japan  has  printed  no  Bibles 


since  1941.” — From  World  Report. 

The  Dietzverlag  of  Berlin  is  publish¬ 
ing  the  Ausgew'dhlte  Werl{^e  of  Boo\s 
Abroad’s  Contributing  Editor  F.  C. 
Weiskopf.  Four  volumes  arc  in  print, 
including  the  study  of  German  litera¬ 
ture  in  exile  Unter  fremden  Himmeln, 
which  is  appearing  also  in  French  (Paris, 
Cimicr). 

The  enterprising  Caracas  weekly  mag¬ 
azine  Elite  made  the  inauguration  of 
President  Romulo  Gallegos  the  occasion 
for  a  brilliant  and  lavishly  illustrated 
special  number  (February  15,  1948) 
which  is  especially  notable  for  its  hand¬ 
some  portrait  gallery  of  Venezuela’s 
presidents. 

“Maeterlinck’s  enormous  reputation 
paid  him  a  dirty  trick  in  the  United 
States.  He  wrote  and  published  during 
his  stay  here  a  book  called  Le  cadran 
stellaire,  which  sold  a  few  hundred 
copies  while  a  book  of  Saint-Exupery’s 
sold  20,000.  .  .  .  When  he  asked  the 
dealers  for  an  explanation,  they  told  him 
that  the  author  of  PelUas  et  M6lisande 
and  La  vie  des  aheilles  was  so  famous 
and  had  been  famous  so  long  that  no 
one  would  buy  his  book.  Everybody  sup¬ 
posed  that  Maeterlinck  was  dead  and 
that  they  were  trying  to  foist  a  reprint 
on  the  public.  .  .  .” — From  Terre  de 
France,  New  York. 
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Otto  Forst  dc  Battaglia.  Jan  Sobies\i, 

Konig  von  Polen.  Zurich.  Benzigcr. 
1946.  379  pages.  16,80  Sw.  fr. — To  cele¬ 
brate  the  250th  anniversary  of  Poland’s 
most  famous  king,  the  author  ransacked 
the  archives  of  Europe  for  new  materials. 
Some  of  these  he  gives  in  the  quaint 
phrasing  of  the  original  Latin,  French, 
German,  and  Italian  contemporary  re¬ 
ports.  He  gives  a  colorful  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  portrait,  perhaps  a  little  overloaded 
with  laudatory  adjectives,  of  Sobieski  as 
Polish  magnate,  military  leader,  bril¬ 
liant  king,  and  devoted  husband.  By 
skilful  diplomacy  and  almost  incessant 
wars  Sobieski  defeated  the  troublesome 
Turks  and  Tartars  and  extended  Po¬ 
land’s  boundaries.  His  most  famous  mili¬ 
tary  action  was  in  1683  when  he  rescued 
Vienna,  which  for  eight  weeks  had  been 
surrounded  and  besieged  by  the  Turks. 
The  influential  part  played  by  Sobieski’s 
French  wife,  both  in  the  chaotic  rival¬ 
ries  of  Polish  magnates  and  in  the  Bour- 
bon-Hapsburg  conflicts,  is  well  empha¬ 
sized.  Sobieski  had  hoped  to  strengthen 
Poland  by  establishing  a  hereditary  mon¬ 
archy  in  his  own  family,  but  the  seeds 
of  internal  decay  and  the  baneful  inter¬ 
ference  of  external  rulers  thwarted  him, 
and  the  fatal  elective  monarchy  con¬ 
tinued  for  another  century.  This  is  a 
lively  and  interesting  biography,  though 
with  the  multitude  of  names  and  minor 
details  one  is  often  in  danger  of  losing 
sight  of  the  forest  because  of  the  trees. 
— Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Pierre  Belperron.  La  Guerre  de  Si- 

cession  (1861-1865).  Ses  causes  et 
ses  suites.  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  iv-|-760 
pages  -f~  8  plates  maps.  480  fr. — The 
manchette  of  this  valuable  work  carries 
the  deft  phrase  “Le  vent  n’a  pas  tout 
emportc!”  and  the  last  paragraph  brings 
the  whole  matter  poignantly  down  to 
date: 

“La  dernicre  le^on  a  tirer  de  la  Guerre 
de  Secession  est  done  la  necessite  pour 


Liners 

un  Etat  fed6ratif,  qu’il  soit  a  I’cchelle  de 
la  Suisse,  des  Etats-Unis,  de  I’Europe  ou 
du  monde,  d’avoir  un  pouvoir  central 
assez  fort  pour  se  fairc  6couter  des  gou- 
vernements  particuliers.  La  Soci6t6  des 
Nations  6tait  un  corps  sans  tete  et  son 
echec  s’acheva  dans  la  deuxi^me  guerre 
mondiale.  L’O.  N.  U.,  si  elle  rcussit  4 
federer  les  Nations,  devra  songer  ^  6viter 
une  Guerre  de  Secession  sur  le  plan 
mondial.” 

Between  these  two  arresting  declara¬ 
tions  lies  one  of  the  most  objective, 
thoughtful,  inclusive,  and  readable  vol¬ 
umes  ever  written  on  the  origins,  the 
progress,  and  the  consequences  of  the 
War  Between  the  States.  The  French 
talent  for  organizing  and  clarifying 
stands  the  historian  in  good  stead, 
though  it  sometimes  leads  him  to  ques¬ 
tionable  generalizations.  Written  for 
Frenchmen  and  not  Americans,  the  book 
makes  no  demands  on  the  reader’s  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  of  the  subject.  This  will 
presumably  not  stand  in  the  way  of  an 
English  version,  which  is  a  desideratum. 
—H.  K.  L. 

^  Carlo  Bronne.  Leopold  et  son 
temps.  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  399  pages. 
— We  have  here,  colorfully  yet  precisely 
told,  an  impartial,  poignant,  and  well 
documented  narrative  of  the  life  of  the 
first  King  of  Belgium,  as  well  as  of  the 
political  trends  among  the  European 
powers,  for  whom  the  fate  of  the  new 
kingdom  was  a  pivotal  issue. 

The  author  first  shows  us  Leopold, 
the  youngest  and  ablest  son  of  the  ruling 
family  of  a  small  duchy  in  central  Ger¬ 
many,  an  active  enemy  of  Napoleon,  be¬ 
coming  a  personal  friend  of  Czar  Alex¬ 
ander,  marrying  the  English  Princess 
Charlotte,  whose  untimely  death  left 
Leopold  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  broken, 
silent  man.  Having  come  into  the  lime¬ 
light  through  his  ability,  his  activity,  and 
his  keen  judgment,  he  was  offered  by  the 
Belgians  the  throne  of  their  young  king- 
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dom  (the  oldest  member  of  their  dele¬ 
gation  was  thirty).  Leopold  accepted 
their  extremely  democratic  constitution 
with  the  words:  “Messieurs,  vous  avez 
rudement  trait^  la  Royautc,  qui  n’^tait 
pas  lik  pour  se  defendre.  .  .  .  Mais  avec 
de  la  bonne  volont^  de  part  et  d’autre, 
on  peut  marcher.” 

Supported  by  the  people  and  the  Cath¬ 
olic  clergy — although  he  himself  was 
and  remained  a  Protestant — looked  at 
askance  by  the  big  industrialists  and  the 
nobility,  he  first  consolidated  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  independent  Belgium  against  the 
attempts  of  Holland  to  recapture  her. 
For  35  years,  at  times  compromising, 
more  often  by  dint  of  stern  advice  and 
firm  decisions,  he  steered  the  country 
successfully  frmn  crisis  to  crisis,  and, 
working  together  with  this  people  of 
“revolutionary  vagabonds,”  created  “a 
model  monarchy.”  He  developed  the 
new  country  materially,  often  using  his 
personal  authority  and  pressure;  e.g., 
when  in  1834  Belgian  engineers  built  be¬ 
tween  Brussels  and  Malines  the  first  Eu¬ 
ropean  continental  railroad.  He  cher¬ 
ished  visions  of  colonial  expansion,  and 
his  failures  in  that  direction  were  due 
pardy  to  the  jealous  antagonism  of  Great 
Britain.  Related  to  the  great  ruling  fam¬ 
ilies  of  Europe,  he  became  through  his 
tact  and  the  prestige  of  his  judgment 
the  “sagacious  counselor”  and  the  “ar¬ 
bitrator  of  the  nations  of  Europe,”  send¬ 
ing  personal  emissaries  with  conciliatory 
messages  to  Paris,  London,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Vienna  at  the  slightest  sign  of  in¬ 
ternational  differences,  knowing  well 
that  the  existence  of  his  country  was 
linked  with  the  peace  of  Europe. 

It  is  a  fascinating  book,  interspersing 
the  well  documented  political  expos^ 
with  equally  well  documented  intimate 
glimpses  into  the  personal  and  sentimen¬ 
tal  lives  of  this  far-flung  family. — LSon 
Verriest.  Dartmouth  College. 

^  Gabriel  Ferrer.  Justo  Sierra.  Mexico. 

X6chid.  1947.  191  pages. — A  vivid, 
well  documented,  and  readable  evoca¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  creators  of  present-day 
Mexico,  admired  alike  by  the  Dictator 


Porfirio  Diaz  and  the  revolutionists. 
The  book  opens  with  a  delightful  cuadro 
de  costumbres:  baptism,  popular  fiestas, 
the  life  of  children  in  Campeche.  Litde 
Justo  Sierra  used  to  tell  his  small  friends 
stories  of  the  exploits  of  the  pirates  along 
those  coasts.  His  character  was  tempered 
by  severe  experiences.  In  1857  his  house 
was  attacked  in  the  course  of  a  political 
uprising.  At  thirteen,  he  lost  his  father. 
His  only  brother  was  killed  in  a  duel. 
In  Mexico  City  he  learned  French  and 
became  known  as  a  good  student  and 
an  anticlerical.  One  day,  at  mass,  he 
cried  out  \Muera  el  Papal 
In  the  chapter  La  bohemia  del  70,  we 
are  given  a  view  of  the  Mexican  writers 
of  that  day.  Altamirano  spoke  of  young 
Sierra  as  precoz  talento,  corazdn  irre- 
prochable.  He  became  a  Deputy  and  a 
great  orator.  He  defended  the  perma¬ 
nent  tenure  of  the  judiciary.  He  traveled 
in  other  countries  and  saw  the  good  in 
them  but  was  not  blind  to  their  defects 
— nor  to  the  defects  of  his  own  country. 
He  said  of  the  United  States:  “I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  great  people  .  .  .  and  I 
acquired  the  conviction  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  men  to  breathe  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  liberty.”  He  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Mexican  educational  system;  it  is 
to  him  that  Mexico  owes  her  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  the  rebirth  of  her 
university.  He  was  greatest  as  a  teach¬ 
er,  through  his  personal  influence.  The 
poet  Urbina  said  to  him:  “You  are  help¬ 
ing  form  personalities.”  As  historian 
“his  universal  vision  defined  Mexican 
reality.”  Alfonso  Reyes  wrote  of  him: 
“His  place  is  among  the  creators  of  His- 
panic-American  tradition.” — RubSn  M. 
Landa.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Claudio  Sinchez-Albornoz.  Una 
ciudad  hispano-cristiana  hace  un  mi- 
lenio.  Buenos  Aires.  Nova.  1947.  207 
pages.  $9  m-n. — The  Roman  Leon 
(Legio),  famous  now  for  its  incompar¬ 
able  cathedral,  was  reconquered  from 
the  Moors  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  and  in  the  tenth  century  became 
the  most  important  city  in  Christian 
Spain.  Those  who  expect  to  find  an  ac- 
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count  of  a  Spanish  city  in  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury  as  dry  as  sawdust  or  as  artificial  as 
an  archaeological  novel  do  not  know 
their  Sinchez-Albornoz.  This  eminent 
professor  has  the  imaginative  gift  of  ex¬ 
tracting  every  atom  of  life  from  difficult 
and  ancient  texts  (literary  texts  there  are 
none),  and  at  the  same  time  he  pins 
down  his  brilliant  picture  with  docu¬ 
ments,  notes,  and  appendices.  The  re¬ 
sult  is,  as  Dr.  Menendez  Pidal  says  in  his 
preface,  the  art  of  the  novelist  based  on 
sound  historical  science.  We  are  intro¬ 
duced,  a  few  generations  before  the  birth 
of  the  Cid,  to  the  varied  life  of  the  city, 
to  the  market  and  the  prices  of  its  wares, 
to  the  court  of  King  Ramiro,  to  prepara¬ 
tions  for  war,  services  in  the  churches, 
life  in  rich  and  poor  households  and  the 
fare  of  lord  and  peasant.  Everything,  in¬ 
cluding  the  language,  was  in  a  fluid  state. 
The  same  word  might  be  written  in 
half  a  dozen  different  ways.  An  impor¬ 
tant  glossary  explains  the  medieval 
words,  some  of  which  (as  moyolo,  jug, 
or  sulzcca,  salt-cellar)  one  would  not 
willingly  let  die.  This  is  a  characteris¬ 
tically  Spanish  book,  for  the  Spanish 
have  great  skill  in  vitalizing  the  past.  It 
is  as  if  a  coat  of  whitewash  had  been 
removed  to  reveal  a  curious  and  enchant¬ 
ing  picture  on  the  wall,  and  Spain’s  mag¬ 
nificent  past  is  thus  further  enriched. — 
Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Can¬ 
ada. 


should  be  translated  into  every  civilized 
language  and  read  by  every  citizen  of  the 
world. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 

**  Paul  Reboux.  Notre  (?)  Afrique  du 
Nord.  Bruxelles.  Chabassol.  1946. 
315  pages. — Here  are  lively,  acute,  and 
often  amusing  accounts  of  villages  and 
peoples  that  the  author  saw  in  criss¬ 
crossing  by  automobile  and  airplane  the 
wide  spaces  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  and 
Tunis.  It  is  a  rich  panorama  of  French 
functionaries,  native  dancing  girls,  ma¬ 
gicians,  snake-charmers,  prostitutes,  syn¬ 
agogues,  mosques,  Arabs,  Berbers,  Ne¬ 
groes,  and  Jews.  He  knows  the  country 
thoroughly,  having  visited  it  many  times 
since  childhood.  He  loves  and  under¬ 
stands  the  peasants  and  Arabs  but  eyes 
critically  all  French  officials  (with  the 
exception  of  Lyautey,  for  whom  he  right¬ 
ly  expresses  admiration).  Beneath  his 
breezy  manner  runs  a  serious  feeling — 
his  fear  for  the  future,  as  suggested  by 
the  question  mark  in  his  title.  He  points 
out  how  Arab  nationalism  has  increased, 
how  little  French  politicians  really  un¬ 
derstand  the  people,  how  the  peasant  is 
ground  down  by  the  rich  landowners 
and  industrialists,  and  how  the  native 
population  is  increasing  far  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  that  of  their  French  masters.  He 
urges  that  the  French  abolish  burden¬ 
some  and  unfair  tariff  restrictions,  pay 
more  respect  to  the  Arab  sense  of  dig¬ 
nity,  and  give  the  peoples  of  North  Af¬ 
rica  more  self-government  and  some 
kind  of  dominion  status.  Otherwise,  as 
he  repeats,  the  French  some  fine  day  will 
have  to  pack  up  and  leave,  or  order  their 
coffins:  “La  valise. . . .  ou  le  cercueil!” — 
Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Jules  Romains.  Le  problime  numiro 
un.  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  xvi-|-230 
pages. — Romains,  known  for  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  Unanism,  portrays  humanity’s 
present  predicament  as  the  result  of  the 
divergence  which  since  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  has  increased  geometrical¬ 
ly  between  the  two  curves  representing 
human  nature  and  institutions  (educa- 


*  J.  Huizinga.  Wenn  die  Waffen 
schweigen.  Wolfgang  Hirsch,  tr. 
Basel.  Pantheon.  1945.  198  pages. — 
Written  in  1943,  this  last  work  of  the 
great  Dutch  historian  is  one  of  the  most 
heartening  documents  that  have  lately 
come  to  my  attention.  After  a  truly  dev¬ 
astating  survey  of  our  western  cultural 
history,  particularly  under  the  heading 
Kulturverluste  der  letzten  hundert 
Jahre,  Huizinga  devotes  his  final  chap¬ 
ter  to  Aussie  hten  auf  Gene  sung  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  being  hopeful  without  blinking 
any  painful  facts  and  without  deluding 
himself  or  the  reader.  It  is  interesting 
that  he  sees  in  federation  the  only  hof)e 
of  avoiding  world  chaos.  The  book 
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tion,  laws,  culture,  etc.),  and  the  rapidly 
ascending  third  curve,  technics.  Since 
human  nature  has  not  changed  appreci¬ 
ably  in  one  or  two  thousand  years  and 
there  is  not  much  chance  of  retarding 
the  curve  of  technical  advancement,  Ro- 
mains,  like  many  others  including  Berg¬ 
son,  Reinhold  Niebuhr  (see  The  Nation, 
Mar.  6,  1948),  and  E.  Jordan  (Forms  of 
Individuality ),  thinks  the  solution  must 
be  found  in  the  improvement  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  society.  More  education  is 
not  enough  (witness  Germany).  Nobil¬ 
ity  of  character,  concepts  of  heroism, 
ideals  of  justice,  relinquishment  of  na¬ 
tional  sovereignty  must  be  part  of  it.  Man 
lacks  not  the  know-how,  but  the  unll  to 
pursue  his  ideals.  Within  the  framework 
of  world  government  there  must  be  a 
“spiritual  power,”  vested  in  an  advisory 
board,  one  of  whose  duties  would  be  to 
fix  the  general  direction  of  human  evo¬ 
lution.  How  could  such  a  board  be 
chosen?  This  question,  unfortunately,  is 
rather  vaguely  answered.  And  what 
chance  is  there  of  saving  civilization? 
Not  much,  he  thinks,  for  time  is  of  the 
essence  and  there  is  little  time.  Although 
his  analysis  is  not  unique,  it  is  sane, 
logical,  penetrating,  and,  as  another 
voice  of  warning,  ought  to  be  translated. 
—B.  G.  D. 

*  Otto  Strasser.  Deutschlands  Erneue- 
rung.  Buenos  Aires.  Trenkelbach. 
1946. 180  pages. — With  sincere  idealism 
and  much  wisdom  Dr.  Strasser  put  forth 
in  this  little  book  a  vigorous  program 
for  the  reconstruction  of  a  wholly  new 
Germany  and  the  salvation  of  Western 
civilization.  Rejecting  both  capitalism 
and  communism,  he  urges  “solidarism,” 
the  uniting  of  the  whole  German  people 
in  a  new  classless  society  whose  principle 
shall  be  “All  for  each,  and  each  for  all.” 
Much  of  his  inspiration  comes  from  the 
Swiss.  Beginning  with  elections  in  small 
local  areas  where  all  citizens  know  each 
other  personally  and  will  therefore 
choose  the  best  men  as  their  represen¬ 
tatives,  he  would  organize  a  new  Ger¬ 
man  federal  state  giving  recognition  to 
the  old  historic  territories  (except  Prus¬ 


sia).  Its  representatives  would  be  chosen 
by  indirect  election  so  weighted  as  to 
give  a  voice  to  all  social  groups.  Federal 
Germany  could  then  in  due  course  be  in¬ 
tegrated  with  a  federation  of  Western 
Europe.  “Solidarism”  would  make  all 
land  and  natural  resources  the  property 
of  the  German  people  as  a  whole.  The 
peasant,  for  instance,  would  continue  to 
occupy  his  land  but  would  pay  a  per¬ 
petual  rent  instead  of  taxes  on  it;  big 
businesses  would  be  managed  coopera¬ 
tively  for  the  good  of  all  concerned  by 
a  board  on  which  workers,  managers, 
and  consumers  were  equally  represented. 
A  social  security  organization  would 
provide  a  minimum  existence  for  all. 
Raw  materials  and  markets  would  be 
found  increasingly  in  Africa,  since  so 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  United  States  and  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  This  bald  summary  docs 
scant  justice  to  the  wealth  of  suggestions, 
the  often  prophetic  observations,  and  the 
conciliatory  and  constructive  spirit  of 
this  exile  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
— Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Erich  Auerbach.  Mimesis.  Dar^ 
gestelle  Wirl{lichkeit  in  der  Abend- 
Idndischen  Uteratur.  Bern.  Franckc. 
1947.  503  pages. — This  ambitious  work, 
which  covers  the  development  of  Euro¬ 
pean  literature  from  Homer  to  Virginia 
Woolf,  is  remarkable  mainly  for  its 
method.  And  when  I  say  “remarkable” 
I  mainly  mean  instructive:  every  teach¬ 
er  of  literature  could  and  should  learn 
something  from  the  author’s  procedure. 
He  never  tries  to  “survey,”  to  say  prettily 
what  is  already  known,  or  to  surprise 
the  reader  with  his  knowledge  of  other¬ 
wise  completely  obscure  authors,  like 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Gregory  of 
Tours,  or  Antoine  dc  la  Salle,  each  of 
which  has  a  whole  chapter  for  himself. 
Instead,  he  begins  every  chapter  with  a 
sample  of  the  writer’s  work,  analyzes 
its  form,  and  out  of  this  formal  analysis 
arrives  at  the  philosophy  underlying  and 
determining  this  form.  The  extreme 
poles  of  such  stylistic  forms  arc  Homer’s 
immanent,  idealizing  plasticism  and  the 
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Bible’s  broken,  transcendent,  figurative 
realism.  European  literature  is  seen  to 
move  between  these  poles,  sometimes 
exaggerating  or  debasing  the  one  or  the 
other,  on  the  whole  moving  towards  a 
synthesis  between  them.  The  weakness 
of  the  book  seems  to  be  that  the  author 
himself  does  not  seem  to  have  any  philo¬ 
sophical  standpoint,  he  docs  not  seem  to 
be  aware  of  what  he  is  doing.  The  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  formal  literary  analysis 
is  vitiated  by  his  philosophical  dilettan¬ 
tism. — Gustav  E.  Mueller.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

Camille  Hanlet.  Les  Scrivains  beiges 

content porains.  2  vols.  Liege.  Dcs- 
sain.  1946.  1,302  pages. — M.  Hanlet 
passes  in  review  practically  all  Belgian 
writers  using  French,  from  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury  Prince  de  Lignc  to  date.  Many  re¬ 
ceive  bare  mention;  others  arc  given  full 
length  portraits  with  essential  biographi¬ 
cal  notes;  Vcrhacrcn  leads  with  nearly 
forty  pages.  Representative  works  of  sig¬ 
nificant  authors  are  summarily  analyzed, 
and  generous  quotations  from  the  poets 
aid  in  appreciation  of  their  talent  and 
manner.  Brief  bibliographical  indica¬ 
tions  follow  the  longer  studies.  M.  Han- 
let  makes  a  commendable  effort  to  do 
justice  to  the  literary  merit  of  all,  even 
to  those  whose  works  he  feels  obliged, 
as  a  Catholic  priest,  to  stigmatize  as 
proscrirc  cn  vertu  dc  la  foi  ou  dc  la 
morale  chretienne.”  The  lay  reader  may 
be  surprised  at  many  of  these  condemna¬ 
tions:  for  instance,  most  of  Maeterlinck’s 
essays,  as  also  Monna  Vanna  and  ]oy- 
zelle,  arc  thus  banned.  M.  Hanlet  ex¬ 
plains  that  here  he  is  following  the  In¬ 
dex,  The  partisan  critic  is  evident  also 
in  his  persistent  denunciations  of  any  ‘ 
departure  from  strict  orthodox  dogma. 
He  assails  bitterly  the  theory  of  art  for 
art,  although  he  quotes  in  his  prelim¬ 
inary  statement  on  La  Jeune  Belgique 
other  judges  who  explain  its  timely  role 
in  the  renaissance  of  Belgian  letters.  The 
leaders  of  the  movement  receive  due 
meed  of  honor  for  their  technical 
achievement.  Needless  to  add,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  predilection  is  rather  for  the  Cath¬ 


olic  wing  of  La  Jeune  Belgique.  The 
greatest  value  of  the  book  is  its  complete 
presentation  of  literary  endeavor  in  Bel¬ 
gium  during  the  last  century  and  a  half. 
— Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

^  Georg  Lukics.  Goethe  und  seine 
Zeit.  Bern.  Franckc.  1947. 207  pages. 
14.50  Sw.  fr. — The  author  of  the  pro¬ 
found  csthetical  analyses  Die  Seele  und 
die  Formen  (Berlin,  1911)  and  Theorie 
des  Romans  (Berlin,  1920)  now  presents 
a  series  of  essays  in  German  literature, 
all  previously  published  in  various  pe¬ 
riodicals.  The  basic  view  of  these  essays 
is  that  the  development  of  the  “bour¬ 
geois-revolutionary”  ideas  in  Germany 
was  somewhat  irregular  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  principles  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  innocent  non-Marxist 
reader,  used  to  reading  and  judging  lit¬ 
erature  from  his  “bourgeois”  standpoint, 
irrespective  of  social-economic,  particu¬ 
larly  Marxist  doctrines  and  categories, 
may  often  be  baffled  by  the  intricate  dia¬ 
lectics  expounded  so  lavishly.  But  he  will 
appreciate  the  congenial  understanding 
and  elucidating  analysis  applied  to  pure¬ 
ly  poetical  and  esthetic  problems.  The 
author  does  not  connect  Goethe  with 
Utopian  Socialism.  Goethe  does  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  economic-social  essence  of 
capitalism,  but  through  his  intuition  he 
exhibits  its  contradictory  role  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  mankind.  While,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Faust  dreams  of  a  free  people  on 
a  free  soil,  his  grave  is  being  dug  by  the 
lemures.  The  nucleus,  therefore,  of  this 
Marxist  interpretation  of  Goethe’s  Faust 
is:  progress  is  impossible  without  Me- 
phistopheles,  i.e.,  a  development  of  pro¬ 
ductive  forces  in  a  bourgeois  society  is 
possible  only  through  capitalism.  Faust 
tries  in  vain  to  turn  away  from  magic. 
His  dream  of  a  bright  future  of  mankind 
is  just  a  dream.  Striking  vistas  opening 
into  world-literature  and  philosophy 
contrast  strangely  with  the  strict  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  materialistic  Weltanschauung 
dominating  the  scholarly  work.  But  it  is 
a  remarkable  book,  with  all  its  shortcom¬ 
ings. — Max  Lederer.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 
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*  Leone  Vivante.  La  poesia  inglese  ed 
il  suo  contrihuto  alia  conoscenza 
dello  spirito.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1947. 
542  pages.  650  1. — These  seventeen  es¬ 
says  were  written  in  England  between 
1940  and  1944.  Vivante  has  made  a  good 
selection  of  poets  to  illustrate  one  philo¬ 
sophical  tenet  which  he  calls  “the  active 
principle,”  and  which  differentiates  life 
and  dynamism  from  “mechanism,”  that 
is,  from  physical  reality.  There  is  a 
“psychic  reality”  the  very  essence  of 
which  prohibits  its  externalization. 
Poets  are  concerned  with  the  psychic 
reality,  and  “the  strength  of  their  words 
depends  on  their  ability  to  crystallize  the 
spirit.”  Poetry  is  a  spiritual  reality  in 
flux.  Of  this  fact  Shakespeare  was  aware, 
as  we  can  see  from  these  lines  from 
Timon  of  Athens: 

.  .  .  our  gentle  flame 

Provokes  itself,  and,  like  the  current,  flies 

Each  bound  it  chafes. 

But  the  conception  of  Heraclctean  flux 
is  even  more  evident  in  Shelley,  where 
imagery  and  words  expressing  change 
and  potentiality  predominate. 

The  scope  of  Vivante’s  work  is  to 
stress  the  necessity  for  literary  critics  to 
search  for  the  ontological  meaning  of 
poetry  and  not  only  its  aesthetic  values, 
since  “every  great  literary  work  is  also 
a  philosophical  accomplishment.”  He  is 
against  those  modern  pseudo-theories 
which  make  art  a  tool  of  pleasure  or 
which  search  in  the  subconscious  for  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  a  work  of  art. 

Although  Vivante’s  philosophical  in¬ 
trospection  (which  docs  not  make  for 
easy  reading)  seems  sometimes  to  lose 
itself  in  abstractions,  although  certain 
poems  are  sometimes  fitted  a  little  arbi¬ 
trarily  into  the  formulae,  these  studies 
arc  useful  and  interesting. — Silvia  Bian- 
calani.  Smith  College. 

^  Paul  Zumthor.  Victor  Hugo,  po^te 
de  Satan.  Paris.  Laffont.  1946.  339 
pages.  210  fr. — In  his  opposition  to  or¬ 
thodox  religions,  Hugo,  gnostic  and  pan¬ 
theistic  in  his  manhood,  created  an  opti¬ 
mistic  myth  of  Satan.  Hugo’s  Satan  is 
not  the  dreaded  medieval  symbol  of  ab¬ 


solute  evil;  he  is  the  archangel  whose 
sin  was  venial;  he  merely  wanted  to 
emulate  God.  Myriads  of  years  passed, 
and  through  Hugo’s  cosmic  anthropo¬ 
morphism,  the  fallen  angel  identified 
himself  with  the  sufferings  of  man,  with 
his  rebellions  for  a  better  world,  with  his 
ascension  from  darkness  to  light.  He  be¬ 
got  the  Angel  Liberty,  who  touched  off 
the  French  Revolution.  From  Fatality, 
Satan  became  Progress;  he  had  a  little 
of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  in  him  and  all  the 
spirit  of  Hugo,  the  seer,  the  tireless  but 
grandiloquent  champion  of  social  justice. 
Hugo  presented  this  unconventional,  re¬ 
deemable,  and  redeemed  Satan  in  many 
of  the  poems  that  he  wrote  at  Jersey  and 
Guernsey:  Les  contemplations,  La  li- 
gende  des  sihcles,  Dieu,  and  especially 
La  fin  de  Satan. 

Paul  Zumthor  has  presented  these 
facts  and  ideas  with  learning  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  but  with  an  excess  of  philo¬ 
sophical  jargon.  He  is  generally  convinc¬ 
ing,  except  when  he  claims  that  the  un¬ 
finished  La  fin  de  Satan  is  “Ic  sommet  de 
I’ocuvrc  poctique  de  Hugo.”  Indeed,  this 
all  but  forgotten  epic  poem  is  worth 
reading  and  has  images-idSes  which 
have  the  genuine  color  and  ring  of  great 
poetry,  but  I  still  place  Les  contempla¬ 
tions  and  La  ISgende  des  sihcles  at  the 
peak  of  Hugo’s  monumental  work. — 
Francois  Denoeu.  Dartmouth  College. 

^  Max  Aub.  Morir  por  cerrar  los  ojos. 

Mexico.  Tezontle.  1944.  251  pages. 
— Cara  y  cruz.  Mexico.  Sociedad  de 
Autores  de  Mexico,  n.d.  75  pages. — 
Max  Aub  is  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
writers  of  the  generation.  Moved  by  a 
great  hope,  hot  with  a  great  indignation, 
he  rarely  writes  a  page  that  is  not  a  chal¬ 
lenge.  His  Jewish  tragedy  San  Juan  (See 
our  issue  for  Winter  1945)  is  the  most 
powerful  thing  he  has  written,  but  the 
two  plays  before  us  are  characteristic 
and  important.  Morir  por  cerrar  los  ojos, 
which  takes  place  in  France  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  German  occupation,  deals 
largely  with  the  cruelly  mismanaged 
French  detention  camps  and  is  notable 
for  the  skill  with  which  the  author  has 
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intertwined  the  stupid  tragedy  of  France 
with  the  bungled  lives  of  individuals 
who  are  France  in  miniature.  The  pro¬ 
tagonist  is  a  high-minded  young  French 
woman  with  an  interned  Spanish  hus¬ 
band.  At  the  end  of  the  play  she  stands 
over  the  body  of  her  murdered  husband 
and  launches  into  a  half-mad  tirade 
against  the  cowardly  functionaries  who 
have  allowed  such  things  to  happen. 
Suddenly  she  begins  hoarsely  screaming 
the  Marseillaise.  The  whole  detention 
camp,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Germans, 
Scandinavians,  Hungarians,  Greeks, 
takes  up  the  song,  and  the  curtain  fails 
on  a  raucous  fortissimo  which  must  be 
tremendously  thrilling  on  the  stage. 

Cara  y  cruz  has  as  much  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  pamphlet  as  of  stagecraft.  This  time 
the  historical  background  is  composite. 
Taking  a  hint  from  the  Prologue,  which 
may,  if  the  manager  wishes,  be  spoken, 
we  find  in  the  play  reminiscences  of  the 
fall  of  President  Madcro  of  Mexico  and 
of  two  crises  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
The  Mexican  General  Felix  Diaz,  spared 
by  Madero  after  an  unsuccessful  upris¬ 
ing,  but  cynically  continuing  his  in¬ 
trigues  against  him,  is  here,  as  is  Gen¬ 
eral  Franco.  But  we  see  only  the  office 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  we  learn  of 
the  violent  action  only  as  reports  of  it 
come  in  by  telephone  or  by  messenger. 
There  is  brilliant  phrase-making  and 
much  moralizing.  The  blood-stained 
Dictator  is  haunted  by  the  verbose  ghost 
of  a  slain  Republican  leader,  whose 
theme  is  that  of  the  passage  from  James 
Russell  Lowell: 

Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold.  Wrong  forever 
on  the  throne, — 

Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and  behind 
the  dim  unknown, 

Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch 
above  His  own. 

Max  Aub  is  a  preacher  as  well  as  a 
playwright.  Preachers  are  sometimes 
tiresome.  But  there  have  been  few  great 
plays  which  have  not  been  sermons. — 
R.  T.  H. 

**  Jean  Cayrol.  Je  vivrai  I’amour  des 
autres.  Paris.  Seuil.  1947.  580  pages. 
— This  novel  won  for  Jean  Cayrol,  pre¬ 


viously  known  only  as  poet,  the  Prix 
Th6ophraste  Renaudot,  the  most  credit¬ 
able  of  current  French  literary  prizes. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  books  of 
the  post-war  period. 

Built  entirely  of  interior  monologues, 
this  novel  attracts  immediate  attention 
by  its  almost  uncanny  power  of  evoca¬ 
tion.  A  vagabond  who  has  no  occupa¬ 
tion,  no  home,  scarcely  even  a  name, 
draws  into  his  domain  the  persons  and 
things  which  attract  his  attention  and 
recreates  his  interior  world  with  them. 
Nothing  has  power  against  his  creative 
observation.  Caught  in  the  octopus  grasp 
of  this  pariah,  men  unveil  their  thoughts 
and  their  deepest  wounds;  objects  ac¬ 
quire  an  unforeseen  importance,  extraor¬ 
dinary  dimensions,  begin  living  a  life  of 
incredible  intensity. 

It  is  a  big  book  because  in  it  little 
things  become  big:  a  knife,  a  jacket,  a 
cigarette  are  active  beings  who  influence 
the  lives  of  men.  The  author’s  gift  of  ob¬ 
servation  is  not  enough  to  explain  the 
success  of  the  book.  There  is  in  it  the 
power  to  surmount  and  dominate  the 
sufferings  which  he  himself  has  known 
(and  there  has  not  been  as  true  a  book 
in  this  domain  since  Knut  Hamsun’s 
Hunger).  But  there  was  requisite  also 
an  overpowering  love  for  men  and 
things.  And  this  love  guarantees  that  the 
young  author  has  a  message  for  his  gen¬ 
eration. — Charles  Eub6.  Paris. 

^  Eulalia  Galvarriato.  Cinco  sombras. 

Barcelona.  Dcstino.  1947.  243  pages. 
— A  first  novel  by  the  wife  of  the  well 
known  poet  and  scholar  Dimaso  Alonso. 
It  received  two  of  the  votes  of  the  five- 
man  jury  which  awarded  the  Premio 
Nadal  de  Novela,  the  most  important 
literary  award  in  Spain.  It  was  first  en¬ 
titled  Cinco  sombras  de  mujer  en  torno 
a  un  costurero.  This  work-box  in  the 
middle  of  a  room  is  the  symbolic  center 
of  the  lives  of  five  sisters,  creatures  as 
delicate  and  exquisite  as  the  lace  they 
weave  as  they  sit  around  it.  The  story 
is  told  by  a  man,  now  well  along  in  years, 
a  close  friend  of  all  five,  a  little  in  love 
with  all  of  them  and  at  last  very  much 
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in  love,  secretly,  with  one  of  them,  who 
secretly  loves  him  in  return  but  does  not 
betray  her  secret  till  the  hour  of  her  pre¬ 
mature  death.  The  five  lives  move  on  to 
their  futile  end,  mournfully,  without 
complaint  or  bitterness,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  modest,  intimate  elegy  like  a  paint¬ 
ing  by  Vermeer.  The  time  element  is 
handled  skilfully;  viewed  in  retrospect, 
reality  is  veiled  in  the  sadness  of  the  past. 
Inner  experiences  and  exterior  happen¬ 
ings  fuse  together  in  lyric  tonality.  This 
poetical  novel  recalls  the  declaration  of 
Herman  Cohen  that  the  novel  is  lyric, 
not  epic,  in  origin.  But  its  lyrism  has 
not  interfered  with  the  firm  and  distinct 
characterization  or  the  movement  of  the 
narrative.  The  style  is  neither  affected 
nor  vulgar;  the  story  is  told  elegandy 
and  naturally.  The  book  places  Eulalia 
Galvarriato  in  the  first  rank  of  the  new 
Spanish  novelists. — Pedro  Salinas.  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

^  Jacques  de  Lacretelle.  Le  pour  et  le 
contre.  4  vols.  Montreal.  L’Arbre. 
1946-47.  238,  237,  263,  and  258  pages. 
— The  aim  of  Le  pour  et  le  contre  may 
be  explained  by  the  aim  of  the  central 
character,  Olivier  Le  Maistre,  in  writing 
a  work  of  the  same  tide.  His  book  would 
be,  he  explained,  both  an  autobiography 
and  the  chronicle  of  an  era.  So  we  find 
the  personal  story  of  Olivier,  a  young 
author  of  twenty-five  at  the  beginning, 
set  against  the  wider  background  of 
entre-deux-guerres  Paris.  Olivier  states 
also  that  the  dtle  of  his  projected  but 
never  completed  book  refers  to  the  op¬ 
posing  forces  and  appetites  present  in 
each  of  our  acts — contrary  elements 
which  make  it  possible  for  us  to  admire 
order  and  fantasy,  to  enjoy  ambition  and 
nonchalance,  sensuality  and  renuncia¬ 
tion. 

Olivier’s  own  story  begins  with  a 
marriage  contracted  more  from  love  of 
adventure  than  from  financial  need.  In 
accordance  with  arrangements  made  by 
a  friend,  he  marries  a  wealthy  American 
girl  in  order  to  provide  a  name  for  her 
child.  He  sees  her  only  at  the  time  of 
the  ceremony  and  is  paid  for  securing 


a  divorce  shortly  afterward.  As  he  never 
feels  quite  certain  of  the  ethics  of  his 
conduct,  the  affair  preys  more  and  more 
heavily  on  his  mind.  It  is  a  youthful  ad¬ 
venture  from  whose  influence  he  never 
escapes. 

Constantly  interwoven  in  the  story 
are  portraits  of  the  social  life  of  Paris  in 
an  age  characterized  by  la  fureur  de 
Vephemhre,  and  discussions  of  Olivier 
and  his  friends  concerning  literary  fig¬ 
ures  and  political  news  of  the  day.  The 
growing  division  of  thought  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  totalitarianism  and  the  mounting 
uneasiness  over  the  prospect  of  another 
war  are  well  brought  out.  But  perhaps 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  story  is 
the  author’s  psychological  perception — 
his  ability  to  reveal  the  hidden  springs 
of  action  in  his  characters.  This  is  as  true 
of  the  sketch  of  a  minor  character  who 
appears  for  a  page  or  two  as  of  the  full 
length  portrait  of  Olivier. — Besse  A. 
Clement.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Alberto  Moravia.  La  romana.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Bompiani.  1947.  488  pages. — 
The  success  of  Moravia’s  novels  up  to 
now  has  given  him  an  eminence  not  al¬ 
together  enviable,  since  critics  must  scan 
each  new  work  with  care  and  ask  them¬ 
selves  if  it  can  add  anything  to  the  stat¬ 
ure  he  has  already  achieved.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  his  latest  novel  does  in¬ 
deed  do  that.  It  is  the  old  background 
of  questionable  characters  and  rather 
squalid  episodes — La  romana  is  in  fact 
a  prostitute — but  in  addition  to  the  eye 
for  detail  and  the  happy  faculty  for  selec¬ 
tion  that  arc  characteristic  of  this  writer, 
we  find  here  more  depth  and  more  hu¬ 
man  sympathy  than  were  encountered 
in  such  works  as  Gli  indifferenti.  La 
romana  is  what  she  is  and  docs  not 
sentimentalize  over  it;  yet  she  docs  man¬ 
age  to  awaken  in  the  reader  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  and  pity.  The  minor  charac¬ 
ters  too — particularly  the  police  official 
who  is  obsessed  by  the  physical  appeal 
of  the  prostitute — arc  presented  with 
more  warmth  and  understanding  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the 
younger  Moravia.  I  have  the  feeling  that 
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in  this  novel  the  author  is  perhaps  un¬ 
consciously  exploring  a  new  dimension 
of  humanity — one  that  was  wanting  in 
the  earlier  work  even  though  his  artistry 
covered  the  lack  of  it. — T.  G.  Bergin. 
Cornell  University. 

M  Ernst  Wiechert.  Die  Jeromin-Kin- 
der.  Zurich.  Rascher.  New  ed.,  1947. 
467  pages.  $4.50  u.s. — Wiechert  here  em¬ 
phasizes  once  more  the  greatness  of  the 
simple  things  and  of  the  unknown  sol¬ 
diers  of  life,  of  an  existence  close  to  na¬ 
ture  and  God  far  from  the  soul-destroy¬ 
ing  civilization  of  the  cities.  This  latest 
example  of  the  great  German  type  of 
Entwick],ungsroman  follows  Jons  Ehren- 
reich  Jeromin  from  his  childhood  in  the 
poverty-stricken  village  of  Sowirog  to 
the  gymnasium  in  the  provincial  capital 
and  the  ordeal  of  the  First  World  War, 
from  which  he  returns  with  the  decision 
to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  obscure  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  village  doctor.  He  is  a  Prus¬ 
sian  type  very  different  from  that  carica¬ 
ture  which  frequently  has  been  present¬ 
ed  as  Prussianism.  He  is  an  uncompro¬ 
mising  seeker  for  justice  and  truth,  a 
man  more  of  thought  and  action  than  of 
words,  a  representative  of  the  German 
and  Christian  ideal  of  Mehr  sein  ds 
scheinen.  Wiechert  has  created  a  wealth 
of  characters  as  a  background  for  Jons 
and  as  a  unique  picture  of  Prussian  Ger¬ 
many:  Jons’s  parents,  brothers,  and  sis¬ 
ters;  the  people  of  the  village  and  the 
local  teacher,  minister,  and  nobleman; 
Jons’s  teachers  and  friends  in  Konigs- 
berg  and  his  comrades  in  the  war;  and 
finally  the  girl  he  loves,  but  who  loses 
her  life  a  few  days  before  his  return  from 
the  war.  The  book  contains  a  deep  phi¬ 
losophy  as  well  as  an  exciting  story;  it 
presents  unexcelled  material  for  the  un¬ 
derstanding  and  solution  of  the  German 
question.  —  Felix  M.  Wassermann. 
^uthwestern  University,  Memphis. 

^  Johannes  R.  Becher.  Heiml^ehr. 

Neue  Gedichte.  166  pages.  4.50  mk. 
— Ausgewdhlte  Dichtung  aus  der  Zeit 
der  V erbannung.  282  pages.  5.40  mk. — 
Deutsches  Bel^enntnis.  Sieben  Reden. 


118  pages.  1.80  mk. — Vom  Willen  zum 
Frieden.  Zwei  Reden.  112  pages.  1.80 
mk.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  1947. — These  books 
by  Germany’s  most  prolific  and  at  the 
same  time  most  powerful  poet  have  run 
into  several  editions  totaling  120,000 
copies.  This  seems  to  show  how  great 
"the  hunger  for  books  is  in  the  Germany 
of  today,  but  it  also  testifies  to  the  com¬ 
forting  qualities  of  Becher’s  verse  and 
speeches. 

Of  the  addresses  one  is  especially  mov¬ 
ing  and  revealing.  It  is  the  speech  made 
to  the  delegates  at  the  first  annual  con¬ 
gress  of  the  Kulturbund  in  May  1947. 
With  fire  and  persuasive  force  Becher 
pleads  for  a  determined  peace  effort  in 
Germany  and  in  the  world.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  poems  from  the  time  of  exile  con¬ 
tains  many  of  the  most  beautiful  stan¬ 
zas  Becher  has  written  in  his  long  lit¬ 
erary  career,  as  Tubingen,  General  Mola, 
and  others.  Heim\ehr  is  made  up  of 
poems  written  after  the  author’s  home¬ 
coming  from  exile.  The  opening  verses 
sound  the  key-note  of  the  whole  volume: 
Als  ich  Abschied  nahm 
Damals  vor  zwolf  Jahren, 

Klang  mein  Lied  wic  ein  zersprungner  Klang. 
Als  ich  wiederkam, 

Grau  und  leidcrfahren, 

Klang  ein  neues  Lied  mir,  heimatbang: 

Da  ich  von  mir  selber  Abschied  nahm 
Und  ich  als  ein  andrer  wiederkam. 

It  seems  about  time  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  Becher’s  work,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer,  mirrors 
a  good  deal  of  the  history  of  German  lit¬ 
erature  in  our  century. — F.  C.  Weisl^opf. 
New  York  City. 

^  Jose  Hernandez.  Martin  Fierro. 

Carlos  Alberto  Leumann,  ed.  Buenos 
Aires.  Estrada.  1945.  602  pages. — A 
painstaking  edition  of  the  famous 
gaucho  poem.  The  editor  has  corrected 
several  mistakes  in  existing  editions  on 
the  basis  of  the  manuscript  of  the  second 
part  of  the  poem,  La  vuelta;  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition  personally  corrected  by 
Hernandez;  internal  evidence;  and  the 
poet’s  theories  on  gaucho  style  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  and  in  his 
introduction  to  La  vuelta.  Leumann  as- 
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scrts  that  Hernandez  had  “his  own  con¬ 
ceptions”  of  gaucho  style  and  a  legiti¬ 
mate  right  to  his  own  system  of  metri- 
Hcation.  This  somewhat  subjective  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  editor  induces  him  to  make 
many  corrections  in  the  First  Part  which 
may  or  may  not  be  right.  In  general  I 
think  this  edition  is  acceptable  but  by 
no  means  definitive. 

But  although  the  editor  has  improved 
the  text,  I  cannot  justify  the  150  pages 
he  uses  in  his  Introduction  to  explain 
his  emendations.  He  could  have  reduced 
all  this  elementary  material  to  a  couple 
of  pages  and  added  a  dozen  facsimiles 
of  the  manuscript  of  La  vuelta.  The 
reader  would  have  understood  what  he 
meant,  since  a  critical  edition  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  specialist  rather  than  to 
the  popular  reader.  And  we  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  emendations  based  on  psy¬ 
chological  factors,  e.g.  when  we  are  told 
that  Hernandez  wrote  silvaba  instead  of 
silbaba  because  the  v  sound  gives  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  whistling  better  than  the  b;  when 
he  claims  that  hereje  has  a  different 
sound  from  herege,  etc.  And  it  seems  un¬ 
explainable  that  Leumann,  trying  to  ex¬ 
plain  minutiae  like  oscuro  for  escuro, 
should  make  gross  mistakes  in  the  same 
verse.  He  writes  “Era  un  oscuro  tapao,” 
and  to  prove  that  Hernandez  wrote  es¬ 
curo  he  refers  the  reader  to  the  facsimile 
where  one  reads:  “Era  un  oscuro  del- 
gao.”  Delgao  is  of  course  the  correct  form 
for  a  lean  horse. 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed. — Ar¬ 
turo  Torres  Rioseco.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Berkeley. 

^  Hugh  MacDiarmid  (Christopher 
Murray  Grieve).  Speaking  for  Scot¬ 
land.  Selected  Poems.  Baltimore.  Con¬ 
temporary  Poetry.  1946.  77  pages.  $2.50. 
— Books  Abroad  has  no  space  for  the 
discussion  of  English  poetry,  but  Hugh 
MacDiarmid’s  best  verses  are  not  Eng¬ 
lish  but  Scotch  and  therefore  fall  in  our 
territory.  Mr.  Grieve  is  a  patriot  as  well 
as  a  poet,  and  the  title  Speaking  for 
Scotland  was  carefully  chosen.  One  of 
the  most  touching  selections  begins 


Lourd  on  my  hert  as  winter  lies 
The  state  that  Scotland’s  in  the  day. 
Spring  to  the  North  has  aye  come  slow 
But  noo  dour  winter’s  like  to  stay 
For  guid, 

And  no’  for  guidl  .  .  . 

Wider  in  scope  are  the  outcry  from  the 
Spanish  War  period.  Fascists,  You  Have 
Killed  My  Comrades,  and  the  lovely  and 
ghastly  Scotch  version  of  Rudolf  Leon- 
hardt’s  The  Dead  Uebknecht.  But  this 
contemporary  Robert  Burns  sings  most 
sweetly  in  another  key.  It  is  a  reward¬ 
ing  experience  to  study  the  poet’s  spe¬ 
cial  Glossary,  his  scholarly  little  manual 
of  Scotch  pronunciation,  if  necessary  to 
glance  at  his  list  of  literal  English  read¬ 
ings,  and  then  surrender  to  the  magic 
of  Jeannie  MacQueen,  Mary  Lay  in 
Jizzen,  The  Love-Sick  Lass,  and  the  un¬ 
earthly  beauty  of  Wheesht,  Wheesht. 
This  poet  is  a  gift  of  the  gods. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Salvatore  Quasimodo.  Giorno  dopo 
giorno.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1947. 64 
pages.  200  1. — Salvatore  Quasimodo, 
born  in  Sicily  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  is  far  less  well  known  abroad 
than  Saba,  Ungaretti,  and  Montale,  the 
recognized  trinity  of  Italian  contempo¬ 
rary  poetry.  His  early  collections  were 
re-edited  in  Poesie  of  1938,  a  document 
of  poetic  growth,  critical  awareness,  and 
human  maturity.  His  poetry  showed 
further  progress  in  Ed  b  subito  sera  of 
1942,  a  progress  partly  due  to  the  widen¬ 
ing  and  deepening  of  his  literary  culture, 
which  expressed  itself  in  a  series  of  won¬ 
derful  translations  from  classical  authors, 
interpreted  both  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  modern  conception  of  poetry  and 
sub  specie  aeternitatis.  This  work  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  perfect  renderings  of 
Lirici  greci  in  1944.  Once  rated  as  the 
most  typical  and  extreme  representative 
of  poesia  ermbtica,  Quasimodo  has  stead¬ 
fastly  progressed  toward  clearer  state¬ 
ment,  a  more  lucid  style,  a  chaster  feel¬ 
ing.  This  was  especially  evident  in  Con 
il  piede  straniero  sopra  il  cuore,  a  slim 
plaquette  published  in  1946,  of  which 
this  book  is  merely  a  revised  and  en¬ 
riched  edition.  The  man  has  been  puri¬ 
fied  and  the  poet  has  renewed  himself 
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through  the  trials  of  war,  invasion,  and 
defeat.  Almost  all  these  poems  evoke, 
with  classical  restraint  but  with  mov¬ 
ing  sincerity,  the  tragedy  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  hatred,  and  bloodshed.  The  poet 
declares  that  it  is  impossible  to  sing 
“with  the  stranger’s  foot  on  our  heart,” 
and  yet  he  sings.  He  sings  “day  by  day,” 
not  the  tragic  pageant  of  history,  but 
the  chronicle  of  life  under  the  pressure 
of  world-shattering  events.  And  while 
he  sings,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  see  new 
flowers  growing  on  the  soil  of  an  Italy 
eternally  ancient  and  eternally  young. — 
Renato  Poggioli.  Harvard  University. 

*  Antdnio  Horta  Os6rio.  Psychologic 
de  I'art.  Lisbonne.  Alfa.  1946.  xxxcii 
-|-576  pages. — Much  intelligence  and 
labor  have  been  bestowed  on  this  for¬ 
midable  compilation  on  the  theory  of 
art  throughout  the  ages.  It  is  written  in 
French  and  has  an  introduction  by  the 
celebrated  President  of  the  Lisbon  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences,  Dr.  Julio  Dantas. 
Among  the  most  interesting  sections  of 
the  book  are  the  long  discussion  of  real¬ 
ism  and  idealism  (rendered  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  as  the  author  says,  by  the  many 
different  meanings  given  to  the  same 
words),  and  the  criticism  of  Taine.  But 
there  is  probably  a  limit  to  the  reader’s 
appreciation  of  mathematical  formulas 
in  art  criticism.  To  explain  the  art  of 
VeUzquez,  for  instance,  as  “le  sentiment 
X  sous  ses  formes  I  et  II  (a^,  a*,  b^,  b*)” 


will  leave  many  a  reader  cold  and  be¬ 
wildered.  One  fastens  eagerly  on  refer¬ 
ences  to  individual  artists  and  master¬ 
pieces  emerging  like  little  green  islands 
from  the  sea  of  theory,  and  a  good  index 
would  therefore  seem  indispensable,  but 
index  there  is  none.  One  may  admire 
the  scientific  apparatus  of  this  book  with¬ 
out  being  always  greatly  impressed  by 
its  psychology.  There  seems  to  be  some¬ 
thing  amiss  whpn  all  the  Spanish  paint¬ 
ers,  El  Greco,  Veldzquez,  Ribera,  Zur- 
barin,  Murillo,  and  Goya,  are  dismissed 
as  wholly  or  for  the  most  part  unoriginal. 
Concerning  El  Greco  the  most  definite 
statement  is  that  he  was  insane:  “II 
parait  certain  qu’il  a  6t6  k  moiti6  fou.” 
One  begins  to  suspect  that  the  independ¬ 
ent  Spanish  artists  did  not  fit  comfort¬ 
ably  into  a  mathematical  formula.  At 
this  stage  of  art  criticism,  such  a  sug¬ 
gestion  cannot  be  thrown  out  irrespon¬ 
sibly,  as  it  might  have  been  fifty  years 
ago;  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  substan¬ 
tiate  it,  there  is  no  shadow  of  proof  of 
its  truth  to  be  found  in  these  pages  or 
anywhere  else.  One  is  driven  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  was  made  intrinsically, 
from  an  inspection  of  El  Greco’s  art;  yet 
no  such  insinuation  is  forthcoming  for 
the  equally  striking  art  of  the  Cubists  or 
Surrealists.  The  200  illustrations  are  so 
small  and  weak  as  to  be  negligible.  Pic¬ 
tures  of  Tintoretto,  Giorgione,  and 
Michael  Angelo  are  reduced  to  a  mere 
blur. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C., 
Canada. 


The  Libreria  Commissionaria  Sansoni, 
Viale  Mazzini  46,  Florence,  Italy,  export 
representative  for  the  Italian  book  pub¬ 
lishers,  issues  a  bi-monthly  bibliographi¬ 
cal  publication  called  Boo/^s  from  Italy, 
which  they  will  send  on  request.  Their 
Number  8,  now  before  us,  lists  more 
than  600  titles. 

Mundo  Literario  is  a  well  written  and 
well  printed  new  weekly  magazine  of 
literature,  science,  and  art,  edited  by 
Jaime  Cortesao  Casimiro  and  Luis  de 
Sousa  Rebclo  from  48-B,  Avenida  da 


Republica,  Lisboa  N.  Its  masthead  car¬ 
ries  in  large  type  the  assurance:  “Este 
numero  foi  visado  pela  comissao  de  cen- 
sura.” 

“In  England  Coleridge  refused  to 
translate  Faust  into  English.  ‘Der  Faust 
diinkte  ihm  zu  unsittlich  und  heidnisch, 
seine  Sprache  zu  vulgar  und  blasphem- 
isch  zu  sein,  ja  er  fasste  den  Plan,  einen 
Antifaust  zu  schreiben.’  ” — Fritz  Strich, 
Goethe  und  die  W eltliteratur,  quoted  by 
John  G.  Frank,  Pushkin  and  Goethe, 
Slavonic  and  East  European  Review. 
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Books  in  French 

(For  other  Boo\s  in  French,  see  "Head-Liners") 


*  Jean  Ably.  Interprhte  volant.  Paris 
and  Grenoble.  Arthaud.  1946.  223 

pages  -f“  16  plates.  144  fr. — The  lively 
and  very  readable  war  diary  of  a  young 
Frenchman.  He  joined  General  Patch’s 
7th  Army  as  interpreter  for  the  72nd 
American  Liaison  Squadron  near  Gre¬ 
noble  on  September  9, 1944,  and  for  nine 
months  accompanied  it  across  the  Rhine 
and  through  southwest  Germany.  He 
had  once  lived  in  San  Francisco  and  got 
on  famously  with  his  American  com¬ 
panions,  of  whom  he  gives  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  picture — their  heartiness,  good 
humor,  good  food,  and  informality.  His 
job  was  to  go  ahead  by  jeep  or  by  plane 
and  find  quarters  for  the  staff.  His  ac¬ 
counts,  with  humor  and  without  bitter¬ 
ness,  of  the  rich  Germans  whose  houses 
or  castles  he  commandeered,  show  that 
he  had  tact,  good  sense,  and  an  interest 
in  good  books.  There  are  several  photo¬ 
graphs  of  his  companions  and  of  ruined 
German  bridges  and  towns. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

*  Emmanuel  Berl.  Prise  de  sang.  Paris. 
Laffont.  1946.  156  pages.  80  fr. — 

The  author’s  rambling  egotistical  ob¬ 
servations  touch,  but  not  deeply,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  topics:  anti-Semitism,  Belgian 
neutrality,  foreign  criticism  of  French 
policy,  France’s  loss  of  confidence  in 
herself,  Bergson,  pacifism.  Much  of  his 
little  book  is  devoted  to  explaining  and 
justifying  his  own  approval  of  “Munich” 
in  1938.  In  this  connection  he  identifies 
himself  with  France  which  “since  1870, 
and  probably  since  1815,  has  not  ceased 
to  be  the  most  pacific  nation  in  the 
world.”  Priding  himself  on  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  history,  he  draws  many  anal¬ 
ogies.  These  are  sometimes  clever,  some¬ 
times  farfetched. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

^  Andre  Billy.  Les  beaux  jours  de  Bar- 
bizon.  Paris.  Pavois.  1947.  227  pages 


-f-  13  plates.  300  fr. — Life  at  Barbizon, 
home  of  the  author  and  for  more  than  a 
century  the  idyllic  retreat  of  painters  and 
writers,  was  usually  delightful  (although 
there  were  rumors  of  murders,  a  sui¬ 
cide  or  two  and  some  unhappiness). 
There  were  good  companionship,  wine 
and  singing  in  the  twilight  after  dinner 
at  the  little  inn,  picnics  in  the  moonlight, 
evenings  spent  washing  paint  brushes, 
smoking,  chatting,  playing  the  piano. 
This  is  a  reminiscent,  slippers-and-pipe- 
by-the-fireside  sort  of  book;  the  first  part 
offers  chatty  details  of  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  painters  who  loved  to  paint  the 
Fontainebleau  forest,  principally  Millet 
and  Corot,  and  the  lesser  lights — Lan- 
tara.  Decamp,  T.  Rousseau,  Douhin, 
Diaz.  Tfie  contemporary  second  part  in¬ 
cludes  comments  about  Lauth,  Dorgelcs, 
t’Serstevens,  Rouveyre,  Daniderff,  and 
the  excitement  caused  by  Trotsky’s  ru¬ 
mored  visit  there.  The  account  is  brought 
down  through  the  last  war,  during 
which  Barbizon  had  some  Resistance  ac¬ 
tivity  and  some  collaboration. — B.  G.  D. 

^  Francisque  Bornet.  Je  reviens  de 
Russie.  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  247  pages. 
135  fr. — This  is  not  the  usual  description 
of  a  “trip  to  Russia.”  M.  Bornet,  French- 
born,  lived  and  worked  in  Russia  from 
1909  till  1946.  The  years  1941-45  were 
spent  in  a  prison-camp.  He  therefore 
knew  Russia  before  the  Revolution,  went 
through  all  the  five-year  plans,  and  end¬ 
ed  by  agreeing  completely  with  the  cir¬ 
cus  clown  who  in  1940  entered  the  ring 
in  some  Russian  town,  bowed  deeply  to 
the  first  few  rows  and  said:  “How  do 
you  do,  comrades?” — then  to  those  far¬ 
ther  back,  with  “Good  day,  citizens!” — 
finally  to  those  in  the  gallery,  with 
“Hello,  proletarians!  I  see  you’re  still 
just  where  you  always  were!”  The  fate 
of  the  clown  is  not  recorded,  but  M. 
Bornet  feels  definitely  that  in  Russia  the 
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galleries  are  even  farther  away  from  the 
scene  of  activity  than  they  were  before 
the  Revolution. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn. 
Berkeley,  California. 

M  Pierre  Host.  Vn  an  dans  un  tiroir. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  7th  ed.,  1945.  116 
pages. — This  tiroir  is  the  low,  narrow 
bunk  which  the  author  was  assigned 
during  his  captivity  in  East  Prussia,  from 
June  1940  to  June  1941.  The  title  de¬ 
scribes  accurately  what  physical  life  was 
like,  but  the  tiroir  could  not  restrict  in¬ 
tellectual  life  so  fully.  The  manuscript  of 
the  book  had  to  be  submitted  to  German 
censorship,  and  therefore  Pierre  Host’s 
present  timoinage  does  not  give  the  full 
picture  of  a  French  prisoner’s  mind;  it 
reveals  enough,  however,  for  the  reader 
to  understand  what  kind  of  hell,  in 
Rousset’s  words,  Vunivers  concentra- 
tionnaire  was.  This  little  book  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  pungent  moral  reflections  on 
war  and  peace,  victory  and  defeat,  pa¬ 
triotism  and  pacifism,  hunger,  ugliness 
of  body  and  soul,  in  the  pessimistic  man¬ 
ner  of  La  Rochefoucauld  and  La  Bru- 
ycre.  Host  emphasizes  man’s  selfishness 
and  vanity,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
this  is  the  same  author  that  wrote  Mon¬ 
sieur  Ladmiral  va  bientdt  mourir.  Les 
jours  de  notre  mort,  to  quote  Rousset 
again,  were  certainly  not  conducive  to 
kindhearted  humor. — Francois  Denoeu. 
Dartmouth  College. 

*  Lucien  Carron.  Fantassins  sur 

I’Aisne.  1943.  269  pages.  120  fr. — 
Nuits  sans  aube.  1946.  304  pages.  145  fr. 
Paris  and  Grenoble.  Arthaud. — The 
reality  of  war  does  not  lie  in  large-scale 
invasions,  troop  movements,  or  ship¬ 
ments  of  supplies,  but  rather  in  the  des¬ 
perate,  stunned  panic  of  refugees,  in  the 
cold  and  fatigue  a  soldier  suffers,  his 
horror  when  his  comrade’s  brains  are 
blown  out,  his  unbelievable  bravery, 
his  frequent  kindly  feeling  toward  an 
individual  enemy  coupled  with  his  blind 
rage  at  the  enemy  en  masse.  Myriads  of 
details  and  a  multitude  of  emotions  are 
found  in  these  two  accounts  of  the 
French  advance  posts’  desperate  efforts 


in  Lorraine  and  their  eventual  capture, 
not  surrender. 

It  seems  that  writing  is  an  occupation¬ 
al  disease  of  war  and  every  soldier  kept 
a  journal,  but  these  two  are  above  aver¬ 
age.  The  second  bogs  down  on  a  dead 
level  occasionally  in  the  welter  of  detail 
but  through  it  is  the  feeling  of  living  on 
the  edge  of  time.  The  first,  and  better 
one,  is  the  elaboration  of  a  factual  report 
of  the  conduct  of  a  company  in  the  44th 
Infantry  Division,  an  entire  division 
cited  for  bravery.  In  both  books  M.  Car¬ 
ron  modestly  throws  the  spotlight  on  his 
men  and  keeps  himself  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  accounts  close  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  ardent  devotion  to  France 
and  a  fervent  affirmation  of  faith  in  her 
rebirth,  her  people,  and  her  future. — 
B.  G.  D. 

^  Lucien  Descaves.  Deux  amis.  J.-K. 

Huysmans  et  V Abbi  Mugnier.  Paris. 
Plon.  1947.  166  pages.  80  fr. — Lucien 
Descaves  is  well  into  his  late  eighties, 
but  he  writes  as  keenly  and  charmingly 
as  ever.  He  was  younger  than  Huysmans 
or  Mugnier,  but  he  was  a  lifelong  inti¬ 
mate  of  both,  and  this  book  is  the  fruit 
of  memories  and  letters  upon  which  no- 
one  but  the  author  of  Sous-offs  and  La 
colonne  could  have  drawn.  Treating  as 
it  does  of  the  friendship  between  the 
neurotic  Huysmans  and  bis  marvelously 
sane  and  tolerant  directeur  de  conscience, 
the  book  is  another  document  on  Huys¬ 
mans’  conversion.  This  was  an  achieve¬ 
ment  which  would  scarcely  have  been 
possible  for  any  fisher  of  men  less  adroit 
than  the  resourceful  Abbe  Mugnier. 
Poor  Huysmans  died  in  the  odor  of  sanc¬ 
tity;  just  what  this  meant  for  either 
Huysmans  or  the  world  of  sinners  is  a 
subject  for  debate.  Jules  Sageret,  in  his 
Grands  Converus,  is  ironical;  and  even 
Ernest  Seilliere  concludes  his  kindly  Life 
of  Huysmans  with  the  declaration  “Mais 
qu’il  soit  desirable  que  la  chr6tient6  se 
compose  de  beaucoup  de  chr6tiens  de  ce 
type,  e’est  ce  que  je  conc6derais  avec 
peine. .  . .”  In  any  case,  Huysmans’  con¬ 
version  is  a  marvelous  evidence  of  the 
skill  and  patience  of  Mother  Church. 
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The  Protestants  have  a  great  deal  to 
learn  from  her. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Silence,  on  volel  Groupe  de  Chasse 
II/2  “Berry.”  Grenoble  and  Paris. 
Arthaud.  1946.  162  pages  +  14  plates. 
220  fr. — This  book  was  written  by  a 
French  Spitfire  Group  attached  to  the 
R.A.F.  during  the  period  1944-45  up 
to  and  including  V.  E.  Day.  Frenchmen 
are  somehow  born  air  pilots,  as  is  proved 
by  the  many  citations  received  by  this 
group.  On  the  other  hand,  the  frequency 
with  which  a  certain  sweet-voiced 
WAAF  found  it  necessary  to  warn  these 
pilots  to  “shut  up”  indicates  that  they 
were  better  at  flying  and  fighting  than 
at  keeping  their  mouths  closed.  Hence 
the  title. 

The  book  is  amusing  and  is  illustrated 
with  clever  cartoons  and  some  fair  pho¬ 
tographs.  The  most  extraordinary  state¬ 
ment  in  the  whole  ingenuous  volume  is 
made  by  the  compiler.  Commandant  J. 
Accart.  On  his  return  from  a  scouting 
mission  during  which  he  has  been  caught 
in  a  pea-soup  fog,  he  is  told  that  the  war 
is  over.  “.  .  .  il  se  sentit  desesperement 
triste  et  seul.  .  .  .  Son  role  ctait  fini.  .  .  . 
II  eut  mieux  valu  disparaitre  tout  a 
I’heure  . . .  dans  le  combat  avec  le  nuage. 
. . .”  The  primary  stimulants  of  man  arc 
still  food,  sex,  and — adventure.  We  arc 
apt  to  forget  the  latter  when  we  glibly 
discuss  eternal  peace, — Pieter  H.  Kolle- 
wijn,  Berkeley,  California. 

^  Myriam  Harry.  Mon  amie  Lucie 
Delarue  -  Mardrus,  Paris.  Arianc. 
1946.  211  pages  +  18  plates.  150  fr. — 
The  most  strikingly  “Parisian”  of  writ¬ 
ers  have  been  foreigners  or  globetrotters. 
Lucie  Dclaruc-Mardrus  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  Parisian  mother,  but  she  opened 
her  eyes  on  this  world  in  her  beloved 
Normandy,  spent  years  in  the  Orient, 
and  fairly  oozed  regionalism  and  cx- 
otism.  Myriam  Pcrrault-Harry  was  born 
in  Jerusalem,  and  her  most  important 
writing  has  to  do  with  the  Near  East. 
Yet  this  tribute  to  the  author  of  Amanit 
by  the  author  of  La  conquete  de  Jeru¬ 
salem  is  from  beginning  to  end  Gallic 


touch-and-go,  Gallic  sensitiveness,  fla¬ 
vored  with  Gallic  salt.  Poor  charming, 
generous  Lucie  Delarue  had  all  the  gifts 
except  the  gift  of  stability;  but  this  rec¬ 
ord  of  her  volatile  life  as  her  friend  saw 
it  docs  not  judge.  It  reflects  her,  lovingly 
and  faithfully — not  hagiography,  bon 
DieuI  there  was  nothing  sanctimonious 
about  either  of  these  talented  ladies — but 
an  honest,  valuable,  very  human  and 
touching  document. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Marcel  Le  Goff.  Anatole  France  <1 
la  Bichellerie.  Propos  et  souvenirs. 
Paris.  Albin-Michcl.  1947.  373  pages. 
300  fr. — “Lcntcmcnt,  mais  toujours, 
I’humanitc  realise  Ics  reves  dcs  sages.” 
With  this  quotation  from  the  master,  M. 
Le  Goff  closes  the  Avant-propos  of  his 
revised  edition.  The  reader  may  find  that 
in  this  volume  as  elsewhere,  France  is 
rarely  so  optimistic.  And  then  a  rapid 
comparison  of  the  two  texts — the  first 
published  in  1924 — makes  one  wonder 
why  M.  Le  Goff  was  blind  to  prophetic 
profundity  in  certain  important  matters. 
In  the  first  edition  an  insignificant  para¬ 
graph  follows  the  words:  “Et  on  parla 
de  la  paix.”  In  the  second  we  find  a  long 
development  stressing  the  necessity  of 
supporting  the  democratic  republic  in 
Germany:  only  thus  could  a  revival  of 
pan-Germanism  and  hence  another  war 
be  avoided.  These  remarks,  says  the 
chronicler,  shocked  the  listeners.  Failure 
to  record  them  in  1924  docs  not  make  for 
confidence  in  his  perspicacity.  Students 
would  welcome  throughout  the  revision 
some  typographical  indication  of  addi¬ 
tions.  The  book  is  entertaining  from 
start  to  finish.  The  soul  of  the  master 
had  as  many  adventures  in  the  realm  of 
sociology  and  politics  as  among  literary 
masterpieces:  hence  variations  and  even 
contradictions  abound.  “Ricn  n’est  plus 
pesant,  plus  lamentable  qu’un  esprit  sans 
variety,  sans  changement,  li6  par  un  at- 
tachement  d6finitif  aux  mcmes  for- 
mulcs,”  France  declares.  Throughout 
the  volume  he  professes  hatred  for  the 
folly  of  war  and  the  desire  for  a  negoti¬ 
ated  peace.  When  reminded  of  certain 
speeches  and  articles  in  another  tone  he 
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replied:  “Oui,  j’ai  parl^  ct  ccrit  comme 
ma concierge.  Jen  ai  honte.  II  le  fallait.” 
Admirers  of  the  master  may  well  hope 
that  this  republication  indicates  a  re¬ 
vival  of  general  Interest  in  an  unsur¬ 
passed  lord  of  language. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

^  Igor  Markevitch.  Made  in  Italy. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1947.  216  pages.  150 
fr. — A  delightful  account,  written  in 
French,  of  the  people  of  Italy  during  the 
past  half  dozen  years.  The  thing  “Made 
in  Italy”  was  the  author  himself,  a  dis¬ 
possessed  Ukrainian  landowner  who 
came  to  Italy  in  1940  as  musical  con¬ 
ductor,  composer,  and  writer,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  England  where  he  broadcast 
for  the  B.B.C.  He  lived  mainly  at  the 
little  village  of  Corbignano  near  Flor¬ 
ence  but  traveled  about  on  his  bicycle 
and  knew  people  like  Berenson  and 
Croce.  He  writes  with  humor  and  in¬ 
sight  of  the  qualities  of  the  Italian  peo¬ 
ple,  often  comparing  them  with  the 
French  and  the  English.  He  despises  the 
Fascists  but  loves  the  common  people, 
especially  the  peasantry.  Besides  his  keen 
appreciation  of  the  psychology  and  social 
life  of  the  people,  he  has  interesting  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  bad  agricultural  system 
and  the  efforts  to  improve  it,  of  the  lib¬ 
eration  and  Resistance  for  which  he 
wrote  clandestine  newspaper  articles, 
and  of  the  leftist  tendencies  with  which 
he  sympathized.  His  sincerity,  detach¬ 
ment,  sense  of  humor,  and  love  for  the 
Italian  peasant  make  a  very  attractive 
picture. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

**  Jean  Mauriange  and  Marcel  Pay- 
erne.  Enfin  la  France.  Grenoble  and 
Paris.  Arthaud.  1946.  263  pages.  130  fr. 
— This  volume  is  especially  interesting 
because  it  is  not  at  all  literary.  It  is  the 
simple,  unaffected  recital  of  the  manner 
in  which  two  French  soldiers  made  their 
escape  (separately)  from  German  pris¬ 
ons.  The  difficulties,  the  hardships,  the 
dangers,  the  doubt  and  despair  when 
they  were  captured  and  had  to  start  all 
over  again,  the  ecstasy  they  felt  when  at 


last,  almost  unbelieving,  they  saw  their 
homeland  again,  all  this  is  made  more 
poignant,  more  telling,  because  it  is  told 
in  such  humble,  undramatic  words,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  attempt  at  heroics  or 
histrionics. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

^  Giovanni  Miegge.  UFiglise  sous  le 
joug  fasciste.  Geneve.  Labor  et  Fides. 
1946.  114  pages.  4.25  Sw.  fr. — Editor  of 
the  magazine  Protestantesimo  and  au¬ 
thor  of  a  remarkable  book  on  Luther, 
Miegge  wrote  this  book  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  La  ChrStienti  au  creuset  de  Fi- 
preuve,  which  includes  similar  volumes 
by  Pastor  Niemoller,  Dr.  W.  A.  Wisser’t 
Hooft,  Karl  Barth,  and  other  outstand¬ 
ing  figures  of  European  Protestantism. 

Completely  a-Christian,  Fascism  nev¬ 
ertheless  sought  and  found  in  the  Rome 
of  the  Popes  an  influential  ally.  Nation 
was  synonymous  with  Fascism  and  Ca¬ 
tholicism,  and  to  be  a  good  citizen  meant 
to  be  Fascist  and  Catholic.  After  a  gen¬ 
eral  outline  of  the  religious  situation 
and  a  critical  analysis  of  the  law  on  re¬ 
ligious  minorities  and  its  application, 
this  book  tells  the  tragic  history  of  the 
partisan  war  in  the  Waldensian  valleys 
of  Piedmont — of  how  the  opposition  to 
Fascism,  already  begun  by  small  groups 
long  before  Mussolini’s  fall,  became  the 
common  struggle  of  the  great  majority 
of  Italian  Protestants. — Albert  Roland. 
Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Kansas. 

^  Rcgine  Pernoud.  Lumihre  du  Moy- 
en~Age.  Paris.  Grasset.  1946.  266 
pages.  120  fr. — A  series  of  popular  es¬ 
says  on  life  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
tells  about  how  people  lived,  worked, 
ate,  dressed,  studied,  worshipped,  fought, 
and  employed  their  leisure  hours.  The 
author  has  a  nostalgic  feeling  for  me¬ 
dieval  times.  She  believes  that  the  his¬ 
torians  have  overemphasized  the  naiveti, 
crudity,  injustice,  cruelty,  and  unsani¬ 
tary  living  of  the  period.  She  is  sure  that 
democracy  had  already  made  advances 
by  that  time,  that  the  common  people 
were  treated  well,  that  men  were  hap¬ 
pier,  cleaner,  and  gayer  than  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed. 
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The  book  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  TTiere  are  excellent  cha|>- 
ters  on  social  organization,  the  feudal 
system,  rural  and  city  life,  international 
relations,  the  Church,  schools,  literature, 
the  arts,  sciences,  daily  life,  the  medieval 
mentality.  Especially  good  are  the  sec¬ 
tions  on  art.  Some  experts  will  disagree 
with  details,  but  the  ordinary  reader  will 
find  many  things  to  interest  him.  He  will 
get  a  fresh  view  of  the  time  and  will 
realize  that  men  of  that  era  were  more 
like  himself  than  he  may  have  imagined. 
— Willis  H.  Bowen.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Jacques  de  Plunkett.  Fantdmes  et 
souvenirs  de  la  Porte-Saint-Martin. 
Paris.  Ariane.  1946.  399  pages  -|-  22 
plates.  230  fr. — The  original  theater  at 
the  Porte  St.  Martin,  built  in  two  months 
at  the  order  of  Marie  Antoinette  ( 1781 ), 
lasted  90  years  as  opera  house,  vaude¬ 
ville,  and  regular  theater  and  has  been 
supplanted  by  other  buildings  but  is  still 
very  much  alive  today.  M.  de  Plunkett 
traces  the  history  of  this  famous  house 
chiefly  through  anecdotes,  sometimes 
amusing,  sometimes  tragic,  of  the  actors, 
and  especially  the  actresses,  who  graced 
its  boards.  Among  the  most  noteworthy 
were  Mile  Mars,  favorite  of  Napoleon; 
Deburau,  the  witty  clown;  Frederick 
Lemaitre,  greatest  of  comedians;  and 
others  down  to  the  Coquelin  brothers 
in  our  own  day. 

M.  de  Plunkett  records  in  somewhat 
wordy  and  colloquial  fashion  the  the¬ 
atrical  battles  of  the  past,  especially  the 
duels  in  the  19th  century  between  the 
classicists  fortified  in  the  Maison  de 
Moliere  and  the  romanticists  staged  at 
the  Porte  St.  Martin.  It  was  not  till  after 
World  War  I  that  contemporary  experi¬ 
mentalists,  H.-J.  Lenormand  for  one, 
were  produced  at  the  Comedie;  the 
Porte  St.  Martin  has  been  much  more 
hospitable  to  the  young.  It  was  there 
that  Cyrano,  Chantecler,  and  UAiglon 
were  first  produced  early  in  this  cen¬ 
tury;  it  was  there  that  the  defeat  of  the 
Germans  in  World  War  II  was  cele¬ 
brated,  under  great  difficulties,  by  Vic- 


toire  de  Paris  in  November  1944. 

All  through  the  160  years  recorded 
here,  the  many  directors  and  their  groups 
have  kept  this  popular  theater  in  close 
touch  with  its  times:  revolutions,  em¬ 
pires,  republics,  succeed  each  other;  but 
art,  in  France  at  least,  lives  on  and  pros¬ 
pers. — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 

^  Henriette  Psichari.  Renan  et  la 

Guerre  de  70.  Paris.  Albin-Michel. 
1947. 267  pages.  210  fr. — ^The  author  has 
made  excellent  use  of  unpublished  let¬ 
ters  and  other  material  to  illuminate  a 
trying  period  in  her  grandfather’s  life. 
Before  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  had 
a  natural  admiration  for  German  Old 
and  New  Testament  scholars.  During 
the  war  he  wanted  to  continue  his  for¬ 
mer  close  relations  with  them  in  matters 
of  scholarship.  This  led  some  critics  to 
charge  him  with  lack  of  patriotism.  The 
Goncourt  brothers  later  published  din¬ 
ner  conversations  which  were  inter¬ 
preted  as  showing  a  lack  of  proper  pa¬ 
triotism  on  Renan’s  part.  His  grand¬ 
daughter  effectively  defends  him  against 
these  unjust  charges.  She  also  gives  a  de¬ 
lightful  account  of  his  aristocratic  ideas, 
his  friendship  with  D.  F.  Strauss, 
Mommsen,  and  Prince  Napoleon;  his 
work  in  protecting  the  treasures  of  the 
Bibliothcque  Nationale  during  the  siege; 
and  his  letters  to  Princess  Victoria  who, 
he  hoped,  might  intervene  with  Bis¬ 
marck  to  secure  more  lenient  terms  for 
France.  A  charmingly  written  volume, 
as  valuable  and  interesting  for  students 
of  history  as  for  admirers  of  Renan. — 
Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Paul  Val6ry.  Souvenirs  poitiques. 

Paris.  Le  Prat.  1947.  62  pages. — 
Paul  Valiry  vivant.  Marseille.  Cahiers 
du  Sud.  1946.  384  pages. — Lcon-Paul 
Fargue.  Rue  de  Villejust.  Paris.  Hau- 
mont.  1946.  62  pages. — Andre  Gide. 
Paul  Valery.  Paris.  Domat.  1947.  96 
pages. — Of  these  four  books  the  first,  by 
Valery  himself,  is  a  late  version  of  a  lec¬ 
ture.  When  he  first  gave  it,  twenty  years 
ago,  it  was  more  anecdotic,  telling  more 
of  others;  gradually  it  became  a  para- 
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graph  of  an  autobiography  of  which  wc 
possess  grand  fragments  in  some  of 
Valery’s  other  publications.  The  litera¬ 
ture  on  Valery  by  now  forms  a  little  li¬ 
brary  in  itself.  The  second  of  the  four 
books,  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
his  portrait,  derives  in  part  from  the 
poet’s  family.  It  contains  illuminating  il¬ 
lustrations,  significant  texts  by  the  poet 
himself,  such  as  the  letters  to  Coste,  and 
many  recollections  by  writers  as  differ¬ 
ent  as  T.  S.  Eliot  and  the  physicist  Louis 
de  Broglie.  One  of  these,  the  poet  Leon- 
Paul  Fargue,  since  deceased,  tells  of 
Valery  and  of  a  few  people  into  whose 
milieu  he  had  entered  as  a  young  man. 
Andre  Gide’s  book  assembles  what  he 
had  published  on  his  lifelong  friend  and 
includes  some  of  their  correspondence. 
— Herbert  Steiner.  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

General  Vlassov.  ]'ai  c hoist  la  po- 

tence.  Paris.  Univers.  1947.  255 
pages.  If  this  book  is  authentic  (and  it 
has  the  feel  of  authenticity,  although  it 
requires  some  credulity  to  accept  the 
story  of  its  origin)  it  is  as  important  as 
it  is  exciting.  The  French  publisher  de¬ 
clares  that  a  Russian  visited  him  and 
confided  to  him  that  he  had  been  an  as¬ 
sociate  of  General  Vlassov,  the  renegade 
Russian  soldier  who  commanded  the  so- 
called  “Army  of  Russian  Liberation,’’ 
made  up  of  Russian  prisoners  in  Ger¬ 
many  who  preferred  service  with  Ger¬ 
many  to  the  not  overly  agreeable  life  of 
the  German  internment  camps.  The 
anonymous  Russian  left  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher  a  sort  of  diary  of  conversations 
with  Vlassov  during  the  eventful  period 
between  September  1942  and  September 
1943.  Characters  in  the  crazy  drama 
which  is  outlined  are  Hitler,  Goebbels, 
Goering,  Himmler,  Keitel,  von  Ribben- 
trop,  Darrc,  P^tain,  Laval,  Doriot,  the 
Cossack  Hetman  Krasnov,  the  Rouman¬ 
ian  minister  Michael  Antonescu,  and 
various  other  notables  with  whom  Vlas¬ 
sov  consulted  personally  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  German  fiasco  in  Russia. 
What  does  it  all  amount  to  in  the  end.^ 
Recrimination,  shifty  intrigue,  madness, 


futility.  One  edifying  note:  It  appears 
that  several  of  these  Russians,  even  the 
so<alled  “traitors,”  loved  their  country 
sincerely  and  ardently. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Jean-Pierre  Despr^s.  Le  mouvement 
ouvrier  canadien.  Montreal.  Fides. 
1947.  205  pages.  $1.50. — An  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Canadian  labor  movement 
as  reflected  in  the  aims  and  activities 
of  the  Congres  des  Metiers  et  du  Travail, 
the  Congres  Canadien  du  Travail,  and 
the  Confederation  des  Travailleurs 
Catholiques  du  Canada. 

The  first  of  these,  according  to  the  au¬ 
thor,  is  too  dependent  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  and  is  merely  a 
defensive  rather  than  an  aggressive  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
workers’  lot.  The  Congres  Canadien  du 
Travail  is  socialistic  in  its  tendencies  and 
the  most  aggressive  of  the  three.  It  favors 
the  socialization  of  banking  and  finance 
and  is  thus  committed  to  political  action. 
It  is  the  only  Canadian  labor  group  af¬ 
filiated  with  an  international  labor  or¬ 
ganization.  The  C.  T.  C.  C.  takes  as  its 
point  of  departure  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church 
as  set  forth  in  the  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII 
entitled  Rerum  Novarum  and  the  en¬ 
cyclicals  of  later  Popes.  It  is  nationalistic 
in  scope,  autonomous  in  action,  and  of¬ 
fers  a  concrete  plan  of  action.  It  is  op¬ 
posed  to  strong  centralization  and  fa¬ 
vors  the  federal-regional  balance. 

Though  written  by  a  Catholic  profes¬ 
sor  in  a  Catholic  university,  the  l^k  is 
objective  in  treatment. — Wilfred  Lau- 
rier  Morin.  Cornell  University  Library. 

^  Seraphin  Marion  and  Watson  Kirk- 
connell.  The  Quebec  Tradition.  Tra¬ 
dition  du  Quibec.  Montreal.  Lumen. 
1946. 245  pages.  $1.50. — This  little  book, 
in  French  and  English,  attempts  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  English-speaking  readers  the 
cultural  traditions  of  the  French-Cana- 
dians.  By  means  of  excerpts  from  the 
writings  of  French-Canadian  historians, 
poets,  clergymen,  publicists,  physicians, 
lawyers,  and  others,  the  authors  have 
tried  to  make  clear  the  importance  of 
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the  French  language  and  culture,  the  in¬ 
dustrial  achievements  of  French  Cana¬ 
dians,  and  the  Catholic  faith,  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  ethnic  group.  That 
two  great  peoples  live  together  in  the 
same  country  and  arc  not  aware  of  each 
other’s  great  cultural  traditions  in  this 
day  of  rapid  transit  and  abundant  in¬ 
formation  is  incredible  but  true.  The 
Quebec  Tradition  is  a  contribution  to¬ 
ward  the  lessening  of  this  mutual  ignor¬ 
ance. 

As  to  the  technical  make-up  of  the 
book,  it  is  unfortunate  that  definite  in¬ 
formation  has  not  been  given  regarding 
the  sources  of  the  excerpts.  Some  of  the 
translations,  particularly  of  the  poetry, 
have  lost  something  of  their  original 
message.  But  on  the  whole  the  editors 
have  been  successful  in  presenting  the 
French-Canadian  cultural  background. 
We  need  more  books  of  this  type. — 
Wilfred  Laurier  Morin.  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  Library. 

^  B.  Mirkinc-Guctzevitch,  cd.  Les  doc¬ 
trines  politiques  modernes.  New 
York.  Brentano.  1947.  322  pages.  |2.50. 
— The  dozen  essays  in  this  volume  grew 
out  of  lectures  before  the  Ecolc  Libre 
dcs  Hautes  Etudes  in  New  York.  This, 
and  the  fact  that  they  all  approach  from 
various  points  of  view  different  aspects 
of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  political  lib¬ 
erty,  give  the  volume  a  certain  unity. 
After  introductory  chapters  on  geogra¬ 
phy  and  politics  by  J.  Gottmann  and  on 
primitive  societies  by  Claude  Levi- 
Strauss,  there  follow  theoretical  studies 
on  natural  law  and  international  law 
by  Alfredo  Mendizabel,  mythology  and 
positivism  by  Alfred  Stern,  and  the 
right  of  insurrection  by  Louis  Marlio. 
The  best  chapters  are  those  which  ana¬ 
lyze  the  views  of  defenders  or  oppo¬ 
nents  of  democratic  political  liberty: 
Mirabeau  by  Rene  de  Messieres,  Rivarol 
by  Alphonse  Roche,  Immanuel  Kant  by 
P.  Schrecker,  De  Bonald  by  Alexandre 
Koyr^,  and  Charles  Maurras  by  Auguste 
Viatte.  National  Socialism  by  Ernest 
Hamburger  has  little  that  is  new.  The 
Editor  closes  with  a  brief  but  effective 


survey  of  the  republican  tradition  which 
lay  at  the  heart  of  the  French  Resist¬ 
ance  movement  during  the  war.  The 
causes  and  evils  of  Hitlerism  are  given 
much  attention  throughout  the  volume, 
but  similar  references  to  political  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence. — Sidney  B. 
Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Jean  de  la  Roche  and  Jean  Gott¬ 
mann.  La  federation  fran^aise. 
Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1945.  642  pages. — 
In  June  1940,  with  metropolitan  France 
prostrate,  most  of  the  colonial  adminis¬ 
trators  of  la  France  d’Outre-Mer  prompt¬ 
ly  declared  their  allegiance  to  the  servile 
Vichy  regime.  Only  a  few  independent- 
spirited  ones  in  French  Equatorial  Af¬ 
rica,  the  Cameroon  mandate,  and  the 
Pacific  islands  chose  to  follow  De  Gaulle 
and  the  voice  of  France  Libre  in  London. 
Felix  Ebouc,  the  Negro  governor  of 
Chad  Territory,  later  appointed  Gover¬ 
nor-General  of  French  Equatorial  Af¬ 
rica,  was  an  outstanding  example  of  such 
colonial  loyalty  to  Free  France.  By  early 
1944  all  of  overseas  France  except 
French  Indo-China  had  been  liberated, 
and  leaders  were  planning  for  the  future 
at  conferences  in  Algiers,  Brazzaville, 
and  Dakar. 

What  territories  are  included  in  la 
France  d’Outre-Mer?  What  geographic 
diversities  do  they  present.?  What  are 
their  political  and  economic  relations  to 
each  other  and  to  the  mother  country.? 
What  social  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  colonial  areas  under  French  tutelage.? 
What  administrative  reforms  have  been 
instituted  within  the  new  French  Union, 
and  what  further  reforms  are  impera¬ 
tive.?  Does  the  future  of  la  France 
d’Outre-Mer  lie  in  the  direction  of  com¬ 
plete  independence  for  each  of  the 
major  ethnographic  groups,  or  in  a  vol¬ 
untary  federation  of  all  French  peoples 
with  equal  social,  political,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  rights.?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  analyzed  by  the  authors  of  La 
federation  franfaise.  The  collaboration 
of  a  colonial  administrator  with  long 
experience  in  French  Equatorial  Africa 
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and  a  geographer  with  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  many  of  the  regions  discussed  is 
a  happy  one  for  the  handling  of  such  a 
complex  subject.  The  book  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  with  pictures  and  maps. — Ralph 
E.  Olson.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

K  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Reflexions  sur  la 
question  juive.  Paris.  Morihicn. 
1946.  198  pages.  150  fr. — Like  many 
other  prophets  of  discouragement,  the 
man  Jean-Paul  Sartre  is  a  vigorous  per¬ 
sonality  whose  charity  is  not  always  com¬ 
pletely  divorced  from  hope  and  faith. 
His  reflections  on  the  Jewish  problem, 
written  in  1944  but  published  only 
rather  recently,  will  be  profitable  reading 
for  all  Frenchmen  and  non-Frenchmen 
whose  minds  are  not  completely  closed, 
not  so  much  because  Sartre  has  found  a 
solution  for  the  distressing  problem  (al¬ 
though  he  does  propose  on  his  last  page 
a  French-wide,  then  a  world-wide  ligue 
contre  I'anti-simitisme,  the  thought  of 
which  rouses  him  to  a  degree  of  enthu¬ 
siasm),  as  because  of  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  applies  his  talent  for  co¬ 
gent  reasoning  and  his  gift  for  telling 
phrase  to  the  task  of  awakening  the  well- 
intentioned  average  Frenchman  to  a 
realization  of  his  cruel  unwillingness  to 
face  this  question  fairly  and  realistically. 
It  may  not  be  entirely  true  that  “e’est 
I’antiscmitisme  qui  cr6c  le  Juif,”  but  it 
is  certainly  true  in  Paris,  France  and 
Paris,  Illinois,  that  the  thinking  of  the 
man  in  the  street  on  the  Jewish  dilemma 
is  not  thinking  at  all  but  an  allergy. 

This  is  a  good  book. — H.  K.  L. 

**  Lionel  Boisseau.  Lourdes  nous  parle. 

Montreal.  Lumen.  1947.  196  pages. 
$1.10. — The  literature  on  the  visions  of 
the  14-year-old  peasant  girl  Bernadette 
which  made  of  Lourdes  the  best  known 
center  of  divine  healing  in  the  world  is 
a  mountain  of  pros  and  cons — although 
so  many  skeptics  and  hard-headed  ma¬ 
terialists  have  admitted  their  inability 
to  explain  the  healings  by  the  workings 
of  the  so-called  laws  of  nature  that  the 
pros  seem  to  have  it.  The  Abb6  Boisseau 
has  no  new  evidence  to  adduce  and  no 


original  ideas  on  the  matter;  but  his  in¬ 
tense  piety,  with  his  skill  at  telling  an 
edifying  story  and  at  arranging  a  read¬ 
able  and  impressive  little  volume  deserve 
a  special  word  of  approbation. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Joe  Bousquet.  L’oeuvre  de  la  nuit. 

Paris.  Montbrun.  1946. 39  pages.  250 
&  375  fr. — This  is  a  very  profitable  little 
book.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  re¬ 
view  it.  Although  its  author  is  concerned 
with  the  search  for  truth,  he  is  forced 
in  the  end  to  fall  back  on  intuition.  “La 
verite,”  says  Joe  Bousquet,  “ne  se  laisse 
pas  saisir,  mais  se  saisit  de  nous  et,  de 
ses  revelations,  nous  inspire  et  nous 
grise.”  An  excited  man  is  likely  to  de¬ 
liver  his  message  incoherently,  but  in  de¬ 
fault  of  clarity  his  very  enthusiasm  may 
be  wholesome  and  contagious.  Bousquet 
is  more  prophet  than  teacher,  but  there 
is  assurance  and  uplift  in  his  cryptic 
preachments.  “.  .  .  il  n’y  a  p>as  d’inexist- 
ence  .  .  .  I’inexistence  est  I’envers  et  le 
grain  de  ce  qui  existe.  Aristote  n’en- 
tendait  pas  autre  chose  quand  il  dictait 
que  la  nature  a  horreur  du  vide.”  “Crois- 
tu  que  les  rayons  du  jour  t’auraient 
ouvert  les  mains,  si  tu  n’^tais  pas  I’oeuvre 
de  la  nuit?”  “Rien  n’est  pensc  ni  con^u 
sans  I’assistance  d’une  foi.”  “La  certi¬ 
tude  que  tout  ce  qui  me  fait  ce  que  je 
suis  est  le  fait  du  monde,  non  le  mien. 
Il  n’est  rien  qui  ne  me  dise:  Repose-ten 
sur  nous  du  soin  d'exister.  Il  faut  con- 
naitre  ce  bonheur.  Connaitre,  e’est  se 
mettre  en  mesure  de  donner.”  “R6duire 
a  rien  ce  qui  s6pare  I’homme  en  soci^t^ 
de  I’homme  seul  avec  lui-mcme.  Que 
penser  ce  soit  parler  bas  et  parler  penser 
tout  haut.” 

Happy  the  simple  souls  who  find  com¬ 
plete  protection  in  an  unshakable  Bible 
and  their  own  candid  hearts!  The  tor¬ 
mented  intellectual  may  have  to  go  a 
long  way  to  reach  the  goal.  But  even 
the  intellectuals  are  privileged  to  see 
God.—R.  T.  H. 

^  Andr6  Billy.  Max  Jacob.  Paris.  Se- 
ghers.  1946.  211  pages. — A  rather 
comprehensive  study  and  anthology  pre¬ 
senting  Max  Jacob,  spiritual  kinsman  of 
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Guillaume  Apollinaire.  It  contains  an  in¬ 
troduction  by  a  personal  friend  of  Ja¬ 
cob’s,  the  critic  Andre  Billy,  pictures  of 
Jacob,  facsimiles  of  poems,  a  group  of 
letters  from  Jacob  to  Apollinaire,  and 
a  selection  of  Jacob’s  published  and  un¬ 
published  poems  and  pohmes  en  prose. 
In  Billy’s  report  there  are  also  pertinent 
and  illuminating  remarks  about  Jacob’s 
conversion  to  Catholicism  (contempo¬ 
rary  to  that  of  Claudel  and  Cocteau)  and 
about  his  death  in  the  concentration 
camp  of  Drancy.  Pieced  together,  the  en¬ 
semble  of  Jacob’s  intellectual  and  artis¬ 
tic  output  is  less  convincing  than  occa¬ 
sionally  encountering  him  in  an  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  modern  French  poetry.  In  such 
a  compilation  the  substance  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation  becomes  thin,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  Apollinaire  was  more  original  and 
convincing,  that  Picasso  is  more  vivid, 
ingenious  and  creative,  and  that,  say, 
Michaux  is  imaginatively  richer.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  can  eliminate  Max 
Jacob  from  the  picture.  He  is  more  than 
a  poet:  his  life  and  person  belong  to  mod¬ 
ern  French  poetry.  This  very  informa¬ 
tive  work  is  Volume  3  in  the  series  of 
Poetes  d'aujourd’hui  published  by  the 
periodical  Poisie  45.  The  other  volumes 
are  concerned  with  Eluard,  Aragon, 
Cocteau,  Michaux,  and  Lautreamont. — 
Frederic^  Lehner.  West  Virginia  State 
College. 

^  Albert  Chabanon.  La  poetique  de 
P6guy.  Paris.  Laffont.  1947.  261 
pages.  250  fr. — Charles  P^guy  was  a  re¬ 
former.  He  has  even  been  called  a  Don 
Quixote.  Albert  Chabanon  objects  to  the 
implications  of  the  comparison  and 
qualifies  him,  more  justly,  as  a  croisS 
contre  le  monde  modeme.  Peguy’s  po¬ 
etry  was  as  honest  and  earnest  as  his 
prose.  It  has  awkward  features,  which 
have  irritated  some  critics  and  have  mili¬ 
tated  against  its  popularity,  but  it  is 
rather  generally  agreed  by  now  that  Pc- 
guy  was  a  real  poet  and  a  great  poet. 
Chabanon  found  him  revolutionary  and 
studied  his  technique  meticulously  and 
exhaustively.  He  saw  significance  in  the 
direction  of  P6guy’s  literary  itinerary: 


prose  >  free  verse  >  regular  and  com¬ 
plicated  forms,  even  the  sonnet.  Peguy 
himself  argued  for  that  sequence,  but 
insisted  that  all  the  genres  demand  the 
same  sincerity.  His  exclamation:  “Oh! 
la  probitc  de  la  prose. .  . .”  is  worth  pon¬ 
dering.  Poets,  also,  must  be  leaders  of 
thought  and  guides  to  conduct.  All  good 
literature  is  a  part  of  life. 

Both  Peguy  and  his  young  analyst 
proved  their  sincerity  by  dying  for  their 
convictions.  Peguy  was  killed  in  World 
War  One,  Chabanon  was  shot  by  the 
Gestapo  in  July  1944  for  his  activity  in 
the  Resistance. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Gustave  Charlier.  Passages.  Brux¬ 
elles.  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1947. 
182  pages. — By  minute  examination  of 
old  files  of  newspapers  and  little-read 
documents,  M.  Charlier  is  able  to  cor¬ 
rect  sundry  details  of  literary  history 
and  to  throw  light  on  some  points  of  the 
evolution  of  ideas.  His  title  refers  to  the 
visits  of  certain  distinguished  foreigners 
to  Brussels.  The  first  essay  deals  with  the 
encyclopedist,  F.-V.  Toussaint,  whose 
Moeurs  (1748)  was  the  first  treatise  on 
lay  morality  to  be  published  in  France. 
There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  had  a  hand  in  La  balance  chinoise, 
dealing  with  the  education  of  children. 
In  it  is  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  nursing 
of  infants  by  their  mothers,  already 
touched  upon  in  Moeurs,  a  reform  cham¬ 
pioned  by  Rousseau  and  for  which  he 
often  receives  full  credit.  Again  a  note 
on  the  Prussian  character  has  a  certain 
piquancy:  “Les  enfants  . . .  ont  une  edu¬ 
cation  de  Cannibales;  et  je  ne  serais  pas 
^tonn6  qu’ils  devorassent  un  jour  leurs 
voisins.”  Les  Musset  et  la  Belgique,  in 
two  sections,  offers  biographical  details, 
hitherto  missing,  concerning  Clclie  Da- 
ret,  who  was  born  in  Liege  and  who 
was  Alfred’s  first  sweetheart.  The  second 
part  shows  how  a  visit  of  the  poet’s 
father  to  Brussels  (1826)  gave  him  an 
insight  into  social  and  political  condi¬ 
tions  in  Belgium  rare  among  foreigners 
of  his  time.  A  study  of  Les  debuts  de 
Juliette  Drouet  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  “Victor  Hugo  n’a  pcrpetr6  aucun 
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crime  centre  Tart  dramatique  le  jour  ou 
il  a  galammcnt  aide  la  belle  Juliette  a 
descendre  du  chariot  de  Thespis.”  Echoes 
in  Villette  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  sojourn 
in  Brussels  (1842-1844)  are  traced 
thanks  to  contemporary  newspapers. 
Autour  d'un  grand  exit,  again  a  diptych, 
offers  a  vivid  portrait  of  a  young  Bel¬ 
gian  poet,  Franz  Stevens,  who  greeted 
Hugo  on  his  arrival  in  Brussels  and  re¬ 
mained  his  loyal  friend;  and  would  iden¬ 
tify  the  recipient  of  a  letter  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1930  as  Vincent  (Victor)  Joly, 
editor  of  the  review  Sancho,  rather  than 
Van  Hasselt  as  the  first  editor  believed. 
Cordial  relations  between  master  and 
disciple  had  ended  when  the  latter  ac¬ 
cepted  a  decoration  from  Napoleon  III. 
Especially  interesting  for  its  psychologi¬ 
cal  acumen  is  the  final  study,  Baudelaire 
et  Vopinion  beige  de  son  temps.  The 
abuse  heaped  on  his  hosts  by  the  eccen¬ 
tric  poet  met  only  a  soft  answer  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  Belgian  press; 
usually  attenuating  circumstances  were 
sought.  Such  acerbities  as  were  pub¬ 
lished  came  largely  from  Paris  corre¬ 
spondents.  Baudelaire’s  abusive  com¬ 
ments  are  largely  a  mere  echo  of  rancors 
aroused  a  generation  before  when  pi¬ 
rated  editions  of  French  works  often  ap¬ 
peared  in  Belgium.  Throughout  the  vol¬ 
ume  lightly  carried  erudition,  perspi¬ 
cacity,  and  humor  make  for  pleasure  in 
reading  these  chips  from  a  Brussels 
workshop. — Benj.M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

^  Jacques  Duchesne-Guillemin.  Etude 
de  "Charmes"  de  Paul  Valery.  Brux¬ 
elles.  L’Ecran  du  Monde.  1947.  179 
pages.  200  Bel.  fr. — This  study  of  twen¬ 
ty-one  poems  belonging  to  Valery’s  ma¬ 
ture  period  combines  in  a  rare  way 
scholarship  and  usefulness.  The  special¬ 
ist  in  French  poetry  will  be  as  pleased  as 
the  teacher  called  upon  to  explain 
Valery’s  hermetic  poetic  creation;  for 
Professor  Duchesne-Guillemin  goes  back 
to  the  texts  and  tries  to  interpret  Valery’s 
thoughts  and  techniques  through  the 
poet’s  own  statements.  The  author  ex¬ 
amines  whether  there  is  a  constant  re¬ 


lation  between  form  and  subject  matter, 
and  he  concludes  that  the  structure,  al¬ 
though  closely  related  to  the  content, 
does  not  as  much  prevail  over  the 
thought  as  Valery  sometimes  implied.  A 
few  short  chapters  are  dedicated  to  the 
plastic  beauty,  the  dramatic  dynamism, 
and  the  metaphors  of  the  poems.  A  first 
appendix  proves  that  Charmes  was  not 
composed  as  an  organic  whole,  since 
Valery  himself  changed  the  order  of  the 
pieces  several  times,  even  once  choosing 
the  alphabetical  order.  The  second  ap- 
()endix  offers  short  interpretations  of  the 
poems  with  their  sometimes  most  illu¬ 
minating  variants. 

The  presentation  of  the  book  is  per¬ 
fect.  L’Ecran  du  Monde  is  giving  us 
proof  of  Belgium’s  high  bibliophilistic 
standards. — B.  Renie  Lang.  Wells  Col¬ 
lege. 

^  Jean  Fougere.  Thomas  Mann,  ou  La 
siduction  de  la  mort.  Paris.  Pavois. 
1947.  171  pages.  99  fr. — If  a  novelist  un¬ 
dertakes  to  write  an  essay  on  one  of  his 
colleagues,  it  will,  naturally,  reflect  his 
own  subjective  views,  and  his  object  will 
appear  modeled  by  his  individual  chisel. 

The  morbid  element  in  Thomas 
Mann’s  work  has,  it  is  true,  been  em¬ 
phasized  before,  but  it  is  probable  that 
no  critic  had  previously  attempted  to  in¬ 
terpret  seduction  by  death  as  the  essence 
and  the  dominant  idea  of  his  principal 
writings — at  least  of  those  which  are 
here  considered:  Die  Buddenbrookjs, 
Der  Tod  in  Venedig,  Der  Zauberberg, 
the  Joseph  series,  and  Lotte  in  Weimar. 
Wagner,  Schopenhauer,  and — in  a  sense 
— Goethe  serve,  as  it  were,  as  vehicles 
of  the  development  of  Mann’s  “study  of 
decadence.”  But  this  development  takes 
a  conciliatory  turn.  Tonio,  Hanno,  Asch- 
enbach,  Hans  Castorp,  Joseph,  and 
Goethe  demonstrate  how  death  uses  its 
art  of  seduction  only  to  carry  man  be¬ 
yond  himself,  and  it  is  the  miracle  of  art 
that  through  it  comes  the  funereal  temp¬ 
tation  as  well  as  the  resurrection  to  light 
and  joy.  Since  French  criticism  of 
Thomas  Mann’s  work  has  hitherto  been 
restricted  to  short  appreciations,  often  of 
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just  one  novel,  Fougcre’s  essay  will 
probably  meet  a  wide  response. — Max 
Lederer.  Library  of  Congress. 

^  Jean  Pommier.  Dans  les  chemins  de 

Baudelaire.  Paris.  Corti.  1945.  384 
pages. — To  appreciate  the  solid  but 
somewhat  dull  scholarship  displayed  in 
this  collection  of  articles  already  pub¬ 
lished  in  various  reviews,  one  must  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  complicated 
mechanism  of  Baudelaire’s  mind  and 
have  an  extremely  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  his  writings. 

In  the  section  entitled  Juvenilia  we 
find  a  few  new  details  pertaining  to  the 
poet’s  youth  in  boarding  schools.  The 
discussion  of  Mouquet’s  studies  of  the 
first  poems  which  Baudelaire  is  supposed 
to  have  written  but  to  have  allowed 
other  poets  to  publish  under  their  names 
still  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  pa¬ 
ternity  of  these  pieces.  M.  Pommier’s 
theory  about  Mme  J.  G.  F.  loses  all  in¬ 
terest  after  the  one  advanced  in  1944  by 
Francois  Porchc  in  his  exquisite  Baude¬ 
laire,  Histoire  d’une  dme.  Most  of  the 
remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
Baudelaire’s  literary  affinities  and  an¬ 
tipathies,  as  well  as  to  his  plagiarisms. 
It  brings  out  sharply  the  arbitrary  char¬ 
acter  of  the  rapprochements  uncovered 
by  prejudiced  scholars  who  claim  to  have 
found  evidences  of  plagiarism,  even 
when  the  analogies  between  the  texts 
they  have  compared  are  so  distant  as  to 
appear  purely  imaginary.  Tf\e  chapters 
on  the  influence  of  Diderot’s  Salons  on 
those  written  by  Baudelaire  is  of  little 
value.  The  chapter  on  Flaubert’s  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  poet  is  excellent,  well 
documented,  attractively  written,  and 
filled  with  pregnant  remarks. 

For  readers  who  have  only  a  super¬ 
ficial  knowledge  of  Baudelaire,  this  book 
would  not  be  easy  reading. — Andre 
Bourgeois.  The  Rice  Institute. 

Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Situations  /.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1947.  335  pages. — Sartre, 
like  Gide  in  his  PrStextes,  is  collecting 
into  volumes  his  articles  of  literary  criti¬ 
cism.  But  there  is  a  marked  difference 


between  Pretextes  and  Situations.  In  the 
former  a  well  known  writer  examined 
the  works  of  his  contemporaries,  where¬ 
as  Situations  brings  together  writings 
which  antedate  the  real  Sartre  as  he  is 
known  today.  Several  of  these  articles 
date  from  1938  and  1939,  but  they  arc 
all  the  more  interesting  for  revealing 
the  inner  debates  by  which  Sartre  ar¬ 
rived  at  his  present  position. 

Even  when  he  is  not  speaking  of  the 
philosophers,  like  Husserl,  Bataillc,  or 
Brice  Parain,  but  of  writers  like  Dos 
Passos,  Faulkner,  Jules  Rcnard,  or  Mau- 
riac,  he  is  constantly  preoccupied  with 
the  same  theme — with  the  problem  of 
man’s  liberty.  Most  characteristic  of  his 
judgments,  perhaps,  is  his  evaluation  of 
Mauriac,  whom  he  reproaches  with  be¬ 
ing  neither  an  artist  nor  a  novelist,  since 
his  personages  have  an  “essence,”  a  char¬ 
acter  given  them  at  the  beginning  of 
the  story,  instead  of  becoming  through 
the  impact  of  life  upon  them. 

So  it  turned  out  that  in  measuring 
himself  with  his  predecessors  Sartre 
merely  confirmed  his  initial  convictions. 
He  found  arguments  in  support  of  his 
philosophical  theses,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  convinced  himself  that  he  was 
destined  to  give  his  age  its  great  novel 
by  projecting  his  personages  on  les  che¬ 
mins  de  la  liberte. — Charles  Eube.  Paris. 

^  Marcel  Arland.  //  jaut  de  tout  pour 
jaire  un  monde.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1947.  312  pages.  185  fr. — As  the  author 
states,  this  volume  is  not  a  casual  collec¬ 
tion  of  short  stories.  It  is  a  montage  into 
which  each  story  fits  smoothly  and  ac¬ 
curately  to  form  a  composite  picture  of 
French  village  and  country  life.  It  is  not 
a  happy  picture.  The  characters  are  litde 
people,  their  problems  mundane,  their 
infrequent  humor  salty,  their  philosophy 
down-to-earth.  They  are  people  such  as 
one  may  find  scattered  throughout  rural 
France  and  along  the  byways  of  all  coun¬ 
tries.  Their  stories  are  touched  with 
poverty  and  despair;  they  are  guilty  of 
greed  and  selfishness,  but  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  loyalty,  affection,  courage,  and 
they  know  both  stoicism  and  resigna- 
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tion.  Such  are  the  qualities  which  create 
the  essential  unity  of  these  tales.  They 
are  saved  from  morbidity  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  honesty  and  sincerity,  his  genuine 
human  understanding.  Some  of  the 
stories  are  mere  sketches,  but  they  lose 
nothing  thereby,  for  the  overall  atmos¬ 
phere  is  impressionistic  rather  than 
graphic.  It  is  a  book  of  truth  and  un¬ 
derstanding,  by  an  author  who  writes 
with  power  and  conviction.  —  Elliott 
Dow  Healy.  University  of  Texas. 

Marcel  Ayme.  Le  c  he  min  des  eco- 

Hers.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1946.  254 
pages.  95  fr. — In  contrast  to  the  heroic 
tales  of  French  Resistance,  this  story  of 
two  bourgeois  families  in  Paris  under 
the  German  occupation  shows  how  the 
abnormal  political  situation  furthered 
blind  selfishness,  personal  vindictiveness, 
greed,  and  depravity  among  the  young 
and  morally  weak  in  France.  It  is  a  dense 
tale  of  bitter  introspection  in  which 
Ayme’s  renowned  humor  only  empha¬ 
sizes  the  evil  in  human  nature.  But  un¬ 
derneath  all  this  there  is  yearning  ten¬ 
derness,  solidarity,  and  equity  which  al¬ 
leviate  the  gloom  of  the  picture. — B. 
Renee  Lang.  Wells  College. 

Robert  Beineix.  La  mission  de  Ron¬ 
ald  Hopl(ins.  Paris.  Lacoste.  1947. 
249  pages.  130  fr. — This  story  of  love 
and  adventure  in  postwar  Germany  was 
written  while  France  was  still  occupied, 
and  was  dedicated  to  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
Robert  Beineix  imparts  his  impassioned 
message  through  his  American  hero 
Ronald  Hopkins,  who,  after  heroic  ser¬ 
vice  during  the  war,  continues  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist  the  good  fight  for  democratic 
principles  and  international  understand¬ 
ing.  The  problem  of  Germany  is  dra¬ 
matically  dealt  with  through  Hopkins’ 
tragic  love  affair  with  a  German  girl, 
who  does  not  survive  her  denazification. 
Lisbeth  symbolizes  the  helpless  confusion 
of  German  feelings  after  the  war. 
Through  her  and  the  several  excellently 
drawn  minor  characters,  Beineix  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  German  soul  in  defeat,  and  al¬ 
though  he  predicts  duplicity  and  sabo¬ 


tage,  his  trust  in  humanity  leads  him 
to  overall  optimism.  Carried  away  by 
his  enthusiasm  over  events  to  come,  he 
inserts  a  Utopian  chapter  on  the  army  of 
the  United  Nations.  There  is  some  pretty 
vapid  sentimentalizing  about  a  Germany 
of  Rhine  maidens,  lieder,  and  walking 
parties,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  pleasant 
to  hear  the  author  present  his  views  on 
the  bright  possible  world  as  he  coura¬ 
geously  imagined  it  in  1943.  His  senti¬ 
ments,  however,  are  more  praiseworthy 
than  his  novel.  Digressions  and  melo¬ 
dramatic  effects  mar  the  plot;  the  charac¬ 
ters  are  wooden  and  their  conversation 
highly  improbable. — L.  LeSage.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon. 

Pierre  Bost.  Monsieur  Ladmiral  va 

bientot  mourir.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1945.  158  pages.  65  fr. — Monsieur  Lad¬ 
miral  was  a  successful,  academic  por¬ 
trait  painter  in  Paris.  He  is  now  retired, 
at  76,  and  lives  a  widower’s  life  in  a 
comfortable  country  house  near  Paris. 
He  still  paints,  but  his  week-days  are 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  happy  thought 
that  his  children  will  visit  him  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday.  His  solicitous  but  dull 
son  Gonzague,  with  his  bourgeois  wife 
and  prankish  children,  never  fails  to 
come  every  week.  His  daughter,  the  un¬ 
conventional,  charming  Irene,  comes  in¬ 
frequently  and  late,  and  departs  as  has¬ 
tily  as  she  came.  But  Irene  certainly  is 
the  vieux  phre’s  darling  rather  than  the 
considerate  son  who  won’t  fail  to  turn 
up  the  following  Sunday. 

A  delightful  nouvelle,  in  the  diman- 
che  ^  la  campagne  tradition,  tender  and 
yet  humorous,  realistic  and  yet  bathed 
in  subtle  poetry.  In  the  delineation  of 
Gonzague  and  his  wife,  it  is  also  a  satire 
of  bourgeois  conventionalism  and  dull¬ 
ness.  This  charming  vignette  is  a  wel¬ 
come  relief  from  the  littSrature  noire  of 
present-day  France. — Francois  Denoeu. 
Dartmouth  College. 

^  Emmanuel  Bove.  Le  piege.  Paris. 

Tremois.  1945.  191  pages.  75  fr. — 
Emmanuel  Bove  has  created  this  novel 
around  the  actual  character  of  Joseph 
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Bridet,  a  young  journalist  shot  by  the 
Germans  in  1941  while  trying  to  escape 
from  Vichy,  France  via  Paris  to  London. 
This  novel  based  on  the  last  few  weeks 
of  his  life  doesn’t  quite  come  off.  In  fact, 
Bove  doesn’t  really  begin  to  write  well 
until  the  last  chapter.  Moreover,  the 
quick  succession  of  Bridet’s  arrest  and 
release,  arrest  and  release,  comprising 
the  last  fifty  pages,  which  should  of 
course  heighten  the  drama,  serves  only 
to  make  it  more  melodramatic  and  un¬ 
real.  Bridet,  who  in  his  flatness  is  the 
roundest  character  in  the  novel,  never 
actually  comes  to  life.  Neither  does  his 
wife  Yolande,  who  seems  alternately  to 
be  a  brainless  nitwit  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  saint;  nor  do  the  rest  of  the  dramatis 
personae.  Altogether,  the  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  of  Bridet’s  adventure  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  more  readable  than 
what  Bove  has  placed  before  us  here. — 
Elizabeth  Oakes.  Norman,  Okahoma. 

^  Constant  Burniaux.  Jeunessel  (Les 
temps  inquiets  U).  Bruxelles.  Renais¬ 
sance  du  Livre.  1945.  185  pages.  40  Bel. 
fr. — This  roman-fleuve  is  an  attempt  to 
portray  “cette  grande  ame,  instable  et 
douloureuse,  qui  est  I’ame  de  notre  epo- 
que.”  Jean  Cheneviere  is  himself  a  writ¬ 
er,  because  Burniaux  feels  that  “la  sen- 
sibilitc  d’une  generation  ne  pouvait 
mieux  s’incarner  que  dans  un  artiste  hu- 
main.’’  The  first  volume,  Clemence, 
brought  the  hero  to  the  eve  of  the  War; 
Jeunesse  takes  him  through  the  war 
years  to  his  return  to  Brussels  in  1918, 
but,  as  the  author  remarks,  “Cette  guerre 
n’est  ici  qu’un  cadre  dans  lequel  Jean 
vit,  avec  la  plupart  des  hommes  de  son 
temps,  sa  jeunesse.” 

Unfortunately  the  characters  in  Jeu¬ 
nesse  are  devoid  of  life  and  reality.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  reader  to  believe  that 
even  a  young  poet  could  have  gone 
through  four  years  of  war  in  the  trance¬ 
like  state  that  is  suggested  in  these  high¬ 
ly  romantic  pages.  Jean  is  somewhat  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  the  autobiographical  heroes 
of  Flaubert’s  youthful  writings,  before 
Flaubert  learned  the  difficult  lessons  of 
the  novelist’s  art.  A  young  man’s  day¬ 


dreams  of  the  women  who  have  played 
fleeting  roles  in  his  real  or  imaginary 
experience  scarcely  constitute  a  novel,  or 
even  a  substantial  fragment  of  a  roman- 
fleuve. — Carlos  Lynes,  Jr.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

^  Jean  Cassou.  Les  enfants  sans  dge. 

Paris.  Sagittaire.  1946.  241  pages. 
150  fr. — A  collection  of  sketches  and 
short  stories  which  show  peculiar  skill 
in  the  genre.  A  few  bold  and  sure  strokes 
suffice  to  set  a  character  before  our  eyes 
and  evoke  an  ugly  factory  in  Lorraine 
where  pathetic  children  work  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  the  shops  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  Venice,  the  Holy  Spain  of  yester¬ 
day.  There  is  charming  sentimentality 
and  nostalgia  in  some  of  the  reminis- 
censes  of  the  author’s  childhood  and  the 
confessions  of  hopeless  loves  and  unreal¬ 
ized  ambitions.  But  the  charm  is  vio¬ 
lently  dispelled  as  the  tales  slip  imper¬ 
ceptibly  into  nightmares  of  horror  and 
madness,  family  servants  buried  alive 
with  the  dead  master,  a  skeleton  eloping 
with  the  doctor’s  wife,  an  asylum  of 
lepers  breaking  loose  and  descending  on 
a  town.  Even  in  the  stories  not  so  openly 
and  preposterously  grotesque,  incongru¬ 
ity  is  the  basic  device  by  which  Cassou 
creates  an  atmosphere  of  hallucination 
and  morbidity,  qualities  which  remind 
one  of  certain  aspects  of  surrealism  and 
the  writings  of  Franz  Kafka. — L.  Le- 
Sage.  University  of  Oregon. 

^  Gilbert  Cesbron.  On  croit  rever. 

Paris.  Laflont.  1946.  301  pages.  140 
fr. — The  story  of  a  valet  who  set  forth 
to  conquer  the  world  in  order  to  win 
the  hand  of  his  employer’s  daughter.  He 
begins  his  remarkable  career  by  uncov¬ 
ering  a  ring  of  dope  smugglers  and  rises 
rapidly  to  become  king  of  the  French 
press  and  radio.  Bixio’s  preposterous  and 
exciting  adventures  are,  however,  no 
end  in  themselves,  but  a  vehicle  for  bit¬ 
ter  satire  of  pre-war  France.  Society  as 
here  depicted  has  been  corrupted  in  taste 
and  sense  of  values  by  pernicious  impor¬ 
tations  from  America.  French  readers 
will  recognize  behind  thin  disguises  per- 
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sonalitics  and  slogans  of  the  thirties,  and 
they  may  wonder  (as  the  tide  suggests) 
how  such  stupidity  and  futility  was  pos¬ 
sible.  But  American  readers  not  yet  ren¬ 
dered  insensitive  to  foreign  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  so-called  American  civiliza¬ 
tion  may  wonder  if  there  is  not  some 
justice  in  them. — L.  LeSage.  University 
of  Oregon. 

Gilbert  Cesbron.  La  tradition  Font- 
quernie.  Paris.  Laffont.  1947.  284 
pages.  180  fr. — This  is  Gilbert  Cesbron’s 
richest  and  most  personal  book.  His  Les 
innocents  de  Paris  recalled  a  minor,  very 
Gallic  Innocent  Voyage.  On  croit  rever 
drew  on  his  experiences  with  Agence 
Havas  for  a  bitter-sweet  satire  on  inter¬ 
national  journalism.  La  tradition  Font- 
quernie  concerns  a  family  of  provincial 
nobility.  The  horsey  count  reads  L’ Ac¬ 
tion  franfaise,  expects  a  Royalist  restora¬ 
tion,  understands  animals  and  peasants, 
but  not  his  wife  Catherine,  subtle,  mu¬ 
sic-loving,  fine.  The  two  eldest  sons,  Hu¬ 
bert  and  Gerard,  have  inherited  the 
heavy  necks,  the  strong  bodies,  the  love 
of  horses  that  make  them,  in  the  Count’s 
eyes,  “really  Fontquernie.”  Antoine,  the 
youngest,  adores  his  mother  and  music, 
is  the  intellectual  who  docs  not  exempli¬ 
fy  the  family’s  traditions.  And  under¬ 
standably  so,  since  it  is  revealed  that  he 
is  the  son  of  a  gifted  and  eccentric  neigh¬ 
bor.  Antoine  dies  in  the  campaign  of 
1940,  overwhelmed  by  his  unwitting  dis¬ 
covery  that  he  is  not  really  Fontquernie. 
Gilbert  Cesbron  has  written  a  sensitive 
and  moving  defense  of  the  traditions  of 
that  France  he  knows  so  well,  the  France 
of  provincial  nobility.  His  novel  bears 
comparison  with  Jean  Orieux’s  Fon- 
tagre,  which  won  the  1946  Prix  de  Ro¬ 
man  of  the  Academy.  It  will  have  little 
appeal  for  an  “existentialist’’  or  avant- 
garde  public;  it  is  too  nostalgic,  too  an¬ 
achronistic,  too  consciously  “well-writ¬ 
ten.’’  It  has  been  awarded  the  Prix  dcs 
Lectcurs,  sponsored  by  La  Gazette  des 
Lettres. — John  L.  Brown.  Boston. 

^  Emile  Condroyer.  Malgorn  le  ba- 
leinier.  Paris.  Nouvcllc  France.  1946. 
275  pages.  120  fr. — Advertised  hope¬ 


fully  as  un  Moby  Dick^  fran^ais,  this 
novel  has  neither  the  depth  nor  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  Melville’s  masterpiece.  It  is  none 
the  less  an  entertaining  tale  of  the  sea. 

The  story  begins  in  1840  or  there¬ 
abouts  on  a  tiny  backward  island  ofl  the 
coast  of  Brittany.  Seized  by  a  wanderlust 
which  the  kindly  priest  convinces  him 
is  somehow  hereditary,  Malgorn  is  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  retired  sailor  who  keeps 
the  lighthouse  to  leave  the  island.  Con- 
veniendy,  the  hero  finds  money  and  a 
map  indicating  the  location  of  buried 
treasure.  Now  he  is  ready  for  his  great 
adventure. 

He  goes  first  to  Nantes,  where  he 
meets  almost  immediately  a  former 
sweetheart,  Caroline,  who  has  been  ex¬ 
iled  from  the  island  for  immorality. 
Thanks  to  Caroline,  he  signs  up  on  a 
whaler — the  only  type  of  vessel  likely 
to  take  him  to  the  scene  of  his  treasure. 
The  remaining  122  pages  describe  the 
whaling  expedition.  Malgorn  gets  the 
feel  of  the  sea  and  of  his  lieutenant’s 
throat.  (The  latter  is  crazed  by  an  in¬ 
fatuation  for  Caroline.)  Then  come  rec¬ 
onciliation  and  the  first  encounter  with 
a  whale.  So  completely  is  Malgorn  won 
over  by  this  exciting  life  that  he  burns 
his  map.  The  call  of  the  sea  is  stronger 
than  that  of  wealth.  Perhaps  his  Moi)y 
Dick — and  the  author’s  —  will  come 
later. — Mercer  Coof(.  Howard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  Pierre  Daninos.  Le  Roi-Sommeil. 

Paris.  Juillard.  1946.  197  pp.  120  fr. 
— The  loyal  subject  of  Le  Roi-Sommeil 
is  a  notary’s  clerk  who  vaguely  resem¬ 
bles  Duhamel’s  Salavin.  From  his  dreary 
existence  the  little  man  escapes  into 
dreams  of  power  and  violence;  in  his 
dreams  he  becomes  a  Victorian  sahib,  a 
Dostoevskian  murderer,  a  tyrant  over 
schoolboys,  factories,  an  atom-ridden 
world.  The  author’s  pungent  wit  at¬ 
tacks  cliches  and  ouworn  concepts.  His 
callow  humor,  exuberant  but  somewhat 
adolescent,  and  his  underlying  anxiety 
stand  in  the  way  of  true  satire  in  the 
grand  manner. — Marianne  Bonwit.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 
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^  Luc  Estang.  Temps  d’ amour.  Paris. 

Laffont.  11th  cd.,  1947.  259  pages. 
180  fr. — Luc  Estang,  important  poet  and 
critic,  turns  out  to  be  an  important 
novelist  also.  Temps  d’ amour  is  absorb¬ 
ingly  interesting,  it  is  a  valuable  psy¬ 
chological  document,  and  it  is  carefully 
and  expertly  written.  The  author  him¬ 
self  dubs  it  old-fashioned,  apparently 
because  its  characters  are  not  irrespon¬ 
sible  animals,  like  the  brain-children  of 
so  many  contemporaries,  but  scrupulous 
men  and  women  who  are  tempted  but 
face  their  problems  bravely  and  without 
forgetting  others;  men  and  women  who, 
though  they  do  not  succeed  in  solving  all 
their  problems,  never  discard  their  scru¬ 
ples.  There  is  a  triangle — two  men  and 
a  woman.  The  woman  seems  eventually 
to  extricate  herself  and  the  others,  al¬ 
though  we  never  learn  exactly  how. 
Evidently  the  old  laws  of  justice,  kind¬ 
ness,  and  even  of  religion  are  operative 
here.  But  the  strongest  feature  of  the 
story  is  the  grueling  self-searching  of 
the  narrator  (one  of  the  men),  who 
spends  the  rest  of  his  life  cross-examin¬ 
ing  himself.  “Promethee  de  soi-mcme 
vautour.” — H.  K.  L. 

^  L.  Gabriel-Robinet.  Bras  de  Per. 

Avignon.  Edouard  Aubanel.  1945. 
397  pages.  198  fr. — This  picturesue  evo¬ 
cation  of  the  religious  wars  in  France 
raises  the  question  once  again  of  just 
what  is  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
history  and  fiction.  The  author  calls  his 
story  of  the  life  of  Fran<jois  de  la  Noue, 
military  and  political  leader  of  the  Huge- 
nots  after  the  death  of  Conde  and  Co- 
ligny,  a  novel.  “L’histoire,”  the  Gon- 
courts  write  in  their  Journal,  “est  un 
roman  qui  a  etc;  le  roman  cst  de  I’his- 
toire  qui  aurait  pu  etre.”  What  then  is 
a  historical  novel  Whatever  the  answer, 
certainly  no  period  of  French  history 
lends  itself  more  easily  to  fictional  re¬ 
portage  than  the  intrigues  of  Catherine 
de  Medici,  the  Guises,  and  the  Hugc- 
nots.  The  author  needed  only  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  few  auxiliary  minor  characters 
as  webbing  and  to  stick  to  history  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  a  narrative  surpassing  that 


of  most  romans  noirs! 

“Plus  9a  change  plus  e’est  la  memc 
chose”  will  probably  summarize  neatly 
the  reflections  of  many  readers  of  this 
book.  The  current  interweaving  of  re¬ 
ligious  issues  in  internal  politics  abetted 
by  external  pressures  and  counterpres- 
surcs  suggests  more  than  one  parallel  be¬ 
tween  English  and  Spanish  interference, 
by  partisan  invitation,  in  French  internal 
affairs  of  the  16th  century. — Boyd  G. 
Carter.  University  of  Nebraska. 

^  Rene  Guillot.  La  grande  Renaude. 

Paris  and  Grenoble.  Arthaud.  1946. 
193  pages.  100  fr. — Rene  Guillot’s  works 
fall  into  two  groups — those  of  African 
locale  and  those  in  which  he  depicts  the 
province  La  Saintongc.  The  rich  and 
sensuous  resources  of  Guillot’s  vocabu¬ 
lary  arc  here  lavished  on  provincial 
scenes  in  which  he  paints  autumn  in  the 
country,  with  its  grape  harvest  and  other 
rural  activities,  and  winter  when  the 
mud  and  rain  force  people  indoors. 
Threading  through  purple  descriptive 
passages,  the  narrative  tells  the  story  of 
a  Saintongeais  family  whose  lives  arc 
closely  bound  to  the  land.  The  matri¬ 
archal  Renaude  symbolizes  in  her  harsh 
and  imperious  nature  the  soil  which  has 
nourished  her.  Her  taciturn  household, 
absorbed  in  its  perpetual  routine  of  farm 
activity,  is  sufficient  unto  itself  and  re¬ 
sentful  of  all  new-comers.  The  drama  of 
this  closed  society  opens  with  the  pa¬ 
thetic  struggle  of  her  Parisian  daughter- 
in-law  against  the  mute  hostility  which 
surrounds  her.  But  the  plot  is  lost  in  the 
scenery  of  the  novel,  and  the  characters 
emerge  only  as  shadowy  forms,  scarcely 
visible  against  the  rich  background.  As 
a  regionalist  painter  and  a  powerful  cre¬ 
ator  of  atmosphere,  Guillot  exhibits  in 
this  novel  the  talents  to  which  his  nu¬ 
merous  literary  prizes  attest.  Yet  his 
superficial  and  sketchy  characterizations 
seem  an  unfortunate  sacrifice  to  “fine 
writing.” — L.  LeSage.  University  of 
Oregon. 

^  Jean  Isere.  Les  pelerins  de  I’ombre. 

I:  Racines.  Paris.  Vautrain.  1946. 
301  pages. — This  novel  analyzes  the 
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emotions  and  reactions  of  a  French  war 
prisoner  in  Germany.  Scores  of  books 
of  this  type  have  appeared  during  and 
since  the  war,  but  this  one  happens  to  be 
an  unusually  gripping  story,  which  crys¬ 
tallizes  a  feeling  of  suspension  in  the 
lives  of  a  pair  of  suddenly  separated 
lovers. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prisoner, 
Pierre  Ferry,  the  second  from  that  of  his 
fiancee,  Michele.  The  second  part  is  the 
more  engrossing.  Outwardly  serene  and 
well  adjusted,  Michele  feels  that  life  has 
been  postponed  for  her  till  her  lover  re¬ 
turns.  During  his  absence  she  replaces 
a  than  teacher  in  a  boys’  lyc^e  in  Lyons. 
Her  students,  colleagues,  and  supervisors 
all  react  to  her  presence  among  them 
in  characteristic  Gallic  fashion.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  school  is  authentic  and 
should  be  very  interesting  to  American 
readers.  Some  of  them  may  feel  that  the 
book  overemphasizes  the  physical  as¬ 
pects  of  its  young  people’s  relationships. 
But  the  story  is  well  planned,  carefully 
written,  and  should  reach  a  wide  and 
thoughtful  public. — Pierre  Courtines. 
Queens  College,  Flushing,  New  York. 

Italie  magique.  Contes  surrSels  mo- 

dernes.  Gianfranco  Contini,  ed.  He¬ 
lene  Breuleux,  tr.  Paris.  Fortes  de  France. 
1946.  346  pages.  180  fr. — Gianfranco 
Contini  here  presents  some  samples  of 
fantastic  short  fiction  by  the  Florentine 
enfant  terrible  Aldo  Palazzeschi,  to 
whom,  one  scarcely  sees  why,  more  than 
a  third  of  the  volume  is  allotted;  An¬ 
tonio  Baldini,  more  critic  than  story¬ 
teller,  but  holding  his  own  here  with  a 
fairly  impressive  scrap  of  mystification 
unaccountably  labeled  Gold  Star;  Nicola 
Lisi,  whose  The  Leg  from  Namur  is  the 
most  absorbing  and  the  most  depressing 
item  in  the  volume;  Cesare  Zavattini, 
whose  At  the  Doctor’s  is  a  tiny  master¬ 
piece  of  pathos  and  irony  and  whose  A 
Ball  at  A  .  .  .  takes  the  blue  ribbon  for 
“kick”;  Enrico  Morivich,  Fiume  city  of¬ 
ficial,  whose  Ghosts  on  the  Clothes  Line 
is  deliciously  idiotic  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  profoundest  things  here;  the  famous 


Alberto  Moravia,  represented  by  a  heavy- 
ish  satire  called  The  Crocodile;  the  suave 
and  skilful  Tommaso  Landolfi,  who  has 
done  a  brilliant  job  of  eerie  evocation  in 
his  The  Werewolf’s  Story;  and  the  well- 
known  humorist  Massimo  Bontempelli, 
whose  gripping  Nycta  would  have  been 
fjerfect  if  the  author  had  taken  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  add  some  tiny  suspicion  of  clue 
at  the  end.  A  mystery  story,  even  the 
most  elusive  of  them,  even  a  conte  sur- 
riel,  should  have — never  a  solution,  of 
course — but  a  sort  of  delicate  hint  at  a 
solution,  which  sets  the  reader  to  medi¬ 
tating  when  the  author  has  finished.  A 
desideratum  which  these  Italian  artists 
have  for  the  most  part  ignored.  Most  of 
them  only  bewilder. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Arthur  Omre.  Kristinus  Bergman. 

Paris.  Nouvelle  Edition.  1946.  360 
pages. — A  thin-spun  psychological  story 
of  a  man  who  was  deprived  of  a  normal 
and  happy  childhood  and  who  has  re¬ 
belled  against  the  restrictions  of  society. 
Compelled  to  leave  Norway,  he  chooses 
Canada  for  a  career  of  large-scale  bank 
robbery.  He  returns  to  his  home  country 
after  fifteen  years,  but  with  no  intention 
of  changing  his  way  of  life.  The  novel 
is  so  crowded  with  characters  that  it  is 
sometimes  confusing;  but  the  ending  is 
promising,  and  you  put  the  book  away 
with  the  conviction  that  a  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  life  is  in  store  for  Kristinus  Bergman. 

The  treatment  of  the  theme  is  fre¬ 
quently  superior  to  the  theme  itself.  The 
story  deals  with  large  issues,  and  it  teach¬ 
es  us  more  about  the  conflicts  of  a  man 
at  odds  with  society  than  many  other 
books  with  more  pretensions  to  psycho¬ 
logical  profundity.  Tliis  is  one  of  that 
excellent  category  of  books  which  al¬ 
though  basically  national  arc  interna¬ 
tional  in  scope.  It  is  not  particularly  well 
translated,  and  footnotes  here  and  there 
explaining  Norwegian  terminology 
would  have  been  helpful. — Mary  Rose 
Meirowitz.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

**  Roger  Peyrefitte.  Mademoiselle  de 

Murville.  Paris.  Vigneau.  1947.  272 
pages.  135  fr. — Roger  Peyrefitte  caused 
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quite  a  stir  just  after  the  Liberation  with 
his  Theophraste-Renaudot-winning  nov¬ 
el,  Les  amities  particulihres,  dealing  with 
life  in  a  provincial  Catholic  collhge  for 
boys.  This  smoothly  written  perform¬ 
ance  encouraged  a  certain  public  (in 
spite  of  its  homosexual  theme)  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  traditional  French  novel  of 
psychological  analysis  was  not  complete¬ 
ly  dead.  It  gave  them  an  illusory  hope 
that  the  field  was  not  completely  domi¬ 
nated  by  existentialist  essays  disguised 
as  fiction  (the  school  of  Sartre),  surreal¬ 
istic  visions  (Julien  Gracq),  scatalogical 
catalogs,  and  the  roman-reportage.  This 
second  effort  of  Peyrefitte’s  is  less  re¬ 
assuring.  Mile  Beatrix  de  Murville  lives 
in  her  isolated  chateau,  venerating  a 
hair  from  the  beard  of  Henri  IV,  read¬ 
ing  minor  seventeenth  century  memoirs, 
musing  on  the  vanished  glories  of  the 
past.  Her  remote,  anachronistic  exist¬ 
ence  is  shattered  by  the  arrival  of  her 
brother,  Armel.  He  is  deep  in  an  un¬ 
savory  affair  with  an  individual  named 
M.  de  Joyeuse,  doubly  hated  by  Beatrix 
since  he  has  not  only  “corrupted”  her 
brother  but  has  also  encouraged  him  in 
an  unworthy  modernism.  Joyeuse  ar¬ 
ranges  that  Claude,  the  handsome  neph¬ 
ew  of  one  of  the  servants,  be  invited  to 
live  at  the  chateau  with  them.  Contrary 
to  all  plans,  Mile  de  Murville  falls  in 
love  with  Claude.  Armel  is  killed  in  a 
hunting  accident,  Beatrix  sends  Claude 
away,  but  names  this  boy  sorti  de  rien 
as  the  heir  to  Murville.  Over  the  whole 
production  hangs  a  mist  of  thin-blooded, 
perverted,  dying-aristocrat  sensuality 
which  the  civilized  writing  and  literary 
finesse  of  Peyrefitte  cannot  wholly  re¬ 
deem. — John  L.  Brown.  Boston. 

^  Georges  Pillement.  Anthologie  du 
theatre  Jranqais  contemporain.  II: 
T hedtre  du  Boulevard.  Paris.  Belier.  1946. 
484  pages  -J-  8  plates.  450  fr. — Probably 
the  excuse  for  M.  Pillement’s  antholo¬ 
gies  is  the  paper  shortage  and  the  fact 
that  most  modern  plays  are  out  of  print 
or  issued  in  very  small  editions.  Under 
other  conditions  little  reason  could  be 
found  for  publishing  Morceaux  choisis 


from  plays,  for  one  or  two  or  even  three 
scenes  from  a  comedy,  no  matter  how 
amusing  in  themselves,  give  a  very  in¬ 
complete,  sometimes  a  very  wrong  idea 
of  the  play  as  a  whole  and  of  its  author’s 
talent. 

The  scenes  in  this  large  volume  are 
taken  from  a  variety  of  texts  and  are  in¬ 
tended  to  show  the  changes  in  the  the¬ 
atrical  styles  of  popular  stage  successes 
and  in  audience  tastes,  from  Le  mar- 
chand  d’estampes  by  Porto-Riche  (1917) 
to  Frenesie  by  Peyret-Chappuis  (1938). 
To  some  extent  the  editor’s  aim  is  real¬ 
ized,  for  his  selections  indicate,  though 
by  no  means  prove,  that  the  old  type  of 
boulevard  farce  is  giving  way  to  a  some¬ 
what  more  serious,  more  psychologically 
acute  and  less  hackneyed  kind  of  charac¬ 
terization  and  plot.  There  is  in  most  of 
the  post-1918  French  drama,  even  in  the 
boulevard  theaters,  more  use  of  the  so¬ 
cial  background,  of  the  class  struggle 
and  of  Freud’s  study  of  motivation,  than 
there  was  before  1914.  Edouard  Bour- 
det,  represented  here  by  a  scene  from 
one  of  his  best  satires,  Vient  de  paraitre 
( 1927)  is  a  good  example  of  the  changes 
M.  Pillement  wishes  to  fjoint  out;  so  are 
Marcel  Pagnol,  a  bit  of  whose  famous 
Topaze  (1928)  is  given  here,  and  Jean- 
Jacques  Bernard  in  his  charming  Na- 
tionale  6. 

It  is  fair  to  add  that  M.  Pillement’s 
historical  and  critical  preface  and  his 
notes  are  excellent,  concise,  pointed,  well 
documented,  and  interesting,  with  a  bib¬ 
liography  for  each  author  included.  On 
the  whole  the  book  offers  a  useful  intro¬ 
duction  to  some  phases  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  French  drama. — Winifred  Smith. 
Vassar  College. 

^  O.  Vandekerhove.  Les  sorcieres  du 
Paradis.  Paris.  Self.  1946.  222  pages. 
145  fr. — Nowhere  in  the  world  are  the 
regionalists  more  successful  in  creating 
an  authentic  local  atmosphere  than  in 
Belgium.  This  ghastly  story  of  three 
faiseuses  d'anges  (abortionists)  in  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  southern  Belgium  has  merit  as  a 
document  on  a  cowardly  industry  which 
deserves  unmasking.  It  is  neither  las- 
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beloved  girl  is  killed  in  an  air  bombard¬ 
ment,  or  when  the  old  maid  Trop  mai- 
gre,  grande  et  plate,  mats  jolie,  bonne  et 
douce,  finally  lives,  sortie  de  sa  coquille. 
The  girls  that  the  poet  loved  are  mostly 
proud,  athletic  girls  who  realize,  as  every 
reader  will,  that  the  fouilleur  d’dmes 
who  admires  them  is  no  cynical  Don 
Juan,  but  a  staunch  friend.  The  girl  who 
becomes  the  wife  is  the  one  who  did 
not  answer  “maybe,”  but  Toute  tienne 
et  je  t’aixne.  She  comes  from  Varide 
Texas,  and  he  will  take  her  to  la  douce 
France,  to  his  native  Anjou  where  the 
folks  will  like  her  because  she  loves 
him  so. 

Sincerity  is  the  keynote  of  these  love 
poems  by  Rene  Chantal,  the  pen-name 
of  Andre  Bourgeois,  professor  at  the 
Rice  Institute.  The  poems  are  in  free 
verse,  very  musical,  sometimes  philo¬ 
sophical  and  reminiscent  of  Lamartine’s 
Le  lac: 


civious  nor  clumsily  didactic.  It  has  a 
melodramatic  plot  which  is  skilfully 
handled.  Although  the  ugly  theme  is 
present  on  every  page,  the  story  as  a 
whole  is  not  repulsive  and  is  constantly 
interesting.  Such  books  must  be  written, 
and  this  one  is  written  well. — H.  K.  L. 

Vassili  Yan.  Gengis-Khan.  Boris 

Metzel,  tr.  Paris.  Pavois.  1946.  422 
pages.  240  fr. — Vassili  Yan  spent  more 
than  twenty  years,  pack  on  back,  wan¬ 
dering  over  Russia  and  Central  Asia 
gathering  material  and  acquiring  psy¬ 
chological  understanding  of  the  people. 
The  result  was  a  complex  chronicle  of 
Gengis  Khan’s  brutal  conquest  of  the 
Khorezmin  Empire,  then  of  the  Russians 
(a  harder  task),  until  the  first  Mongol 
Empire  stretched  from  the  Yellow  Sea 
to  the  Dnieper.  The  reader  breathes  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
scenes  of  brutal  warfare,  abuse  of  pris¬ 
oners  (there  are  modern  parallels),  op¬ 
pression  of  the  peasants,  and  in  its  light¬ 
er  aspects,  such  as  trading  by  caravan 
and  harem  intrigues.  Especially  well 
done  is  the  weaving  together  of  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  war  stories,  love  stories,  and 
individual  lives,  into  a  work  which  won 
the  Stalin  prize.  Most  of  the  many  char¬ 
acters  have  personality  and  life.  The 
dervish  Hadji  Rahim  moves  through 
the  book  and  he,  more  even  than  Gengis 
Khan,  preserves  its  unity.  The  best  pages 
relate  the  last  days  of  the  cat-eyed,  red- 
bearded  Tiger  and  his  almost  pathetic 
futile  search  for  escape  from  death  to 
which  he  had  to  bow,  like  the  frailest 
of  men. — B.  G.  D. 

**  Rene  Chantal.  Pastels  et  sanguines. 

Houston,  Tex.  Bayou.  1947. 52  pages. 
— I  would  have  entitled  this  attractive 
poetical  pamphlet  Confessions  d’ amours. 
We  have  here  the  candid  unfolding  of 
loves,  none  of  which  is  devoid  of  emo¬ 
tion  and  dignity.  The  chance  acquain¬ 
tances  of  travel  and  army  life  become 
nostalgic  when  the  liner  sails  or  the  war¬ 
rior  is  ordered  to  some  new  assignment 
far  away;  they  win  our  sympathy.  The 
reader  is  more  deeply  moved  when  the 


L’abscnce  d’un  seul  ctre  me  depeuple  la  ville, 
or  Hugo’s  Tristesse  d’Olympio: 

Le  retour  avec  toi  aux  places  que  nous 
aimimes.  .  .  . 

There  are  a  few  misprints  and  some 
jerks  in  the  rhythm  due  to  mute  e's 
sometimes  counted  as  one  syllable  and 
sometimes  not,  but  all  in  all  this  pla- 
quette  does  great  honor  to  the  author 
and  to  the  inspiring  and  poetical  Bayou 
of  Houston,  Texas,  which  sponsored  its 
publication. — Francois  Denoeu.  Dart¬ 
mouth  College. 

**  Charles  Baussan.  Vieilles  iglises  de 
campagne.  Paris.  Plon.  1946.  204 
pages  4*  39  plates. — A  valuable  book  on 
those  jewels  of  the  French  countryside, 
the  village  churches.  Often  totally  un¬ 
known  to  outsiders,  they  are  always  in¬ 
teresting  and  sometimes  extremely  beau¬ 
tiful  and  picturesque,  with  distinct  per¬ 
sonalities  that  mirror  their  setting  and 
their  builders.  The  photographs  are  so 
admirable  that  one  wishes  there  were  a 
hundred  instead  of  39.  The  text  is  high¬ 
ly  condensed;  the  matter  is  worthy  of 
more  space  and  a  more  pretentious  edi¬ 
tion. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa. 
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^  Germain  Bazin.  L’^poque  Impres- 
sioniste.  Paris.  Tisne  (New  York. 
Continental  Book  Center).  1947.  95 
pages,  large  format.  $10. — The  learned 
Conservator  of  Paintings  at  the  Louvre 
has  prepared  a  book  for  which  many 
laymen  will  be  grateful.  His  54-page 
history  of  the  Impressionist  movement 
is  quiet  and  factual,  but  it  makes  very 
pleasant  and  even  stimulating  reading. 
There  are  statistics,  but  there  are  also 
tears  and  smiles.  The  struggles,  disap¬ 
pointments,  and  actual  physical  suffer¬ 
ing  of  these  eccentric  but  heroic  fellows 
before  they  finally  won  a  public  and  rose 
to  fame  and  fortune  are  portrayed  with¬ 
out  theatricals  but  with  discreet  and 
genuine  sympathy.  The  little  history  is 
not  weighted  with  pedantic  theorizing. 
M.  Bazin  does  not  attempt  a  watertight 
definition  of  Impressionism,  which  to  be 
sure  would  be  as  hopeless  a  task  as  the 
defining  of  an  odor  of  an  emotion.  In 
a  classic  Spanish  poem,  a  poet  who  is 
asked  by  a  beautiful  woman  to  define 
poetry,  replies  gallantly,  “It’s  you.”  He 
might  have  added  “.  .  .  and  I.”  This 
beautiful  book,  with  its  history,  biogra¬ 
phies,  and  photographs  of  the  chief  Im¬ 
pressionist  painters,  with  its  95  full-page 
reproductions  of  paintings,  several  of 
them  in  colors,  arranged  chronologically 
from  Manet’s  Ballet  espagnol  in  1862  to 
Henri  Rousseau’s  symbolic  Guerre  in 
1894,  is  not  a  book  about  Impressionism, 
it  is  Impressionism.  And  Impressionism 
evidenUy  is — or  was — something  honest, 
interesting,  and  important. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Rene  Girard.  Les  neuf  symphonies 
de  Beethoven.  Montreal.  Fides.  1947. 
175  pages.  $1.50. — A  fine  approach  to 
Beethoven’s  immortal  works,  written  in 
plain,  simple  language.  It  offers  190  ex¬ 
amples  from  Beethoven’s  scores,  written 
out  by  hand.  It  is  not  a  “concert  guide” 
which  forces  on  the  listener  the  ideas  of 
the  author  and  prescribes  what  he  must 
feel  when  listening,  but  a  successful  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  the  musical  structure  of 
the  nine  symphonies  and  thus  lead  the 
hearer  to  a  more  satisfying  appreciation 


of  great  music. — Robert  Laessig.  Okla¬ 
homa  Baptist  University. 

^  Maurice  Allaire.  Le  Mexique,  pays 
de  contrastes.  Montreal.  Lumen. 
1947.  199  pages  12  plates.  $1.50. — 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  growing 
religious  and  political  entente  between 
Mexico  and  French  Canada,  both  inter¬ 
ested  in  fighting  the  Anglo-Saxon 
“threat”  to  their  cultures.  This  book  re¬ 
flects  the  current  interest  in  Mexico 
among  French  Canadians.  The  origin 
of  this  book  shows  that  the  entente  has 
a  commercial  aspect:  the  author  made 
this  trip  to  Mexico  as  secretary  of  a 
delegation  of  the  Socictc  des  Industriels 
de  Quebec.  The  book  first  appeared  as 
articles  in  V Action  Catholique  of  Mont¬ 
real.  It  is  interesting  and  free  from  gross 
errors,  although  this  reader  becomes  im¬ 
patient  with  the  Indianism  of  some 
Mexican  Catholics  who,  while  exalting 
a  religion  imported  from  Spain,  attempt 
to  prove  that  the  Mexican  Guadalupe 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Spanish  word 
Guadalupe.  The  pure-white  San  Martin 
declared  publicly  that  he  was  an  Indian, 
but  that  was  a  long  time  ago. — Ronald 
Hilton.  Stanford  University. 

Louis  Bourgoin.  Histoire  des  sci¬ 
ences  et  de  leurs  applications.  Mont¬ 
real.  L’Arbre.  1945.  327  pages. — These 
24  chapters  presumably  are  material 
presented  in  radio  lectures  over  Station 
CBF,  Montreal,  in  1943-44.  The  subjects 
range  from  measurement  of  time,  dis¬ 
tance,  and  volume  to  the  early  history 
of  the  steam  engine  and  electricity.  The 
lion’s  share  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
history  of  chemistry,  and  here  we  feel 
that  M.  Bourgoin  has  broadcast  consid¬ 
erable  misinformation. 

He  does,  early  in  his  book,  make  one 
reference  to  the  work  of  Marcellin  Ber- 
thelot,  and  then  proceeds  to  forget  all 
about  Berthelot’s  teachings  and  to  fall 
back  completely  on  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  work  of  the  Franco-German 
physician  Ferdinand  Hoefer.  Hoefer, 
and  after  him  Bourgoin,  lays  stress  on 
the  work  of  an  omniscient  Arab,  Djabir 
ibn  Hay(y)an,  usually  referred  to  as 
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Gcbcr,  as  epitomizing  for  us  all  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  the  Arab  alchemists.  The  Latin 
of  this  work,  Gehn  Arabis  Chimia,  sive 
Traditio  Summae  Perjectionis  et  Investi- 
gatio  Magisterii,  has  for  fifty  years  been 
generally  agreed  to  have  been  a  fake. 
The  title  appears  to  be  a  pot-pourri  of 
various  titles  of  Latin  works  published 
between  1350  and  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  by  various  alchemists  under  Ge- 
ber’s  name.  Geber  lived  in  the  eighth 
century  and  actually  published  some 
works  which  are  characterized  (in  their 
translation  by  Berthelot)  by  an  exalted 
mystic-religious  tone  that  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  dreary  dryness  of  the 
works  later  ascribed  to  him. 

I  have  not  the  space  to  comment  on 
numerous  other  inaccuracies.  It  appears, 
for  instance,  that  M.  Bourgoin  has  been 
somewhat  uncritical  in  his  choice  of  al¬ 
chemists  for  special  attention.  There  is, 
for  example,  the  case  of  Basile  Valentin, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Benedictine 
monk  in  Erfurt  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
With  the  exception  of  F.  M.  Jaeger, 
Elementen  en  Atomen  Eens  cn  Thans 
(The  Hague,  1918),  no  sources  refer  to 
him  except  as  one  of  the  legendary  alche¬ 
mists  whose  names  were  for  centuries 
often  used  to  adorn  books  they  did  not 
write.  M.  Bourgoin  lifts  him  out  of  a 
well-deserved  obscurity  (even  the  regis¬ 
ter  of  the  monastery  in  Erfurt  where  he 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  does  not  men¬ 
tion  his  name)  with  the  eulogy:  “.  .  . 
nous  considcrons  Basile  Valentin  comme 
un  tres  habile  experimentateur  et  un 
pr^curseur. . . .”  Proceeding  in  this  man¬ 
ner  we  might  prove  Benjamin  Franklin 
a  genius  by  ascribing  the  Smyth  report 
on  the  atomic  bomb  to  him. 

This  book  is  smoothly  written  and 
convincing  in  style — which  makes  the 
many  errors  even  more  regrettable.  The 
lack  of  bibliography  and  the  complete 
absence  of  specific  references  are  dis¬ 
turbing. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Berkeley, 
California. 

^  Elian-J.  Finbert.  La  vie  du  chameau. 

Le  vaisseau  du  disert.  New  ed.,  1947. 
254  pages  +16  plates.  200  fr. — Im  bre- 


bis  ou  la  vie  pastorale.  285  pages  +16 
plates.  1947.  200  fr.  Paris.  Albin-Michel. 
— Among  the  best  works  of  the  indus¬ 
trious  polygraph  Finbert  are  his  animal 
books.  General  editor  of  a  series  which 
he  calls  Sebnes  de  la  vie  des  bites,  he  in¬ 
cludes  in  the  series  the  two  publications 
of  his  own  listed  above,  and  his  forth¬ 
coming  Vie  de  la  gazelle.  The  camel 
book,  which  first  appeared  ten  years  ago, 
was  largely  the  fruit  of  his  experience 
as  a  sergeant  in  the  British  Army  during 
World  War  One,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Imperial  Camel 
Transport  Corps.  It  is  a  hymn  of  praise 
to  the  animal  which  the  author  ranks 
nearest  to  man  in  intelligence  and  char¬ 
acter.  The  book  has  charm  and  is 
crammed  with  valuable  information.  It 
could  have  been  just  as  charming  and 
even  more  valuable,  perhaps,  if  it  had 
been  more  carefully  organized. 

M.  Finbert  is  an  authority  on  sheep 
culture  largely  by  virtue  of  a  course 
which  he  followed  in  the  school  for 
sheep-raisers  conducted  in  Roquefort  in 
the  winter  of  1940,  seated  on  the  benches 
with  sturdy  young  Aveyron  peasants 
who  were  fitting  themselves  for  a  life 
work  as  serious  and  important  as  law 
or  theology.  Bulkier  and  a  little  solider 
than  the  other  volume.  La  brebis  is  not 
guildess  of  padding.  M.  Finbert’s  his¬ 
tory,  his  descriptions,  his  conclusions, 
arc  all  weakened  by  prolix  moralizing. 
He  is  like  the  Saint  of  Assisi  in  his  love 
for  our  humbler  brethren,  but  he  is  less 
like  him  in  his  choice  of  language  to 
express  that  love. — R.  T.  H. 


We  learn  from  Karl  O.  Pactcl’s 
Deutsche  Gegenwart,  New  York  City, 
that  a  special  edition  of  Ernst  Jiingcr’s 
Brazilian  diary  Atlantische  Fahrt  has 
been  printed  in  England  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  German  war  prisoners;  that  his 
novel  Auj  den  M armor l^lippen  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  J.  Hood  and 
published  by  Lehmann  in  London;  and 
that  his  new  book  Sprache  und  Korper- 
bau  has  been  published  by  Schiffcrli  in 
Zurich. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Boo\s  in  Spanish,  see  "Head-Liners") 


^  Rosa  Arcinicga.  Dos  rebeldes  es- 
panoles  en  el  Peru.  Buenos  Aires. 
Sudamericana.  1946. 436  pages.  $10  m-n. 
— Never  before  has  so  much  attention 
been  bestowed  on  the  Spanish  conquest 
and  administration  of  South  America, 
and  many  crumbs  may  still  be  gathered 
under  Senor  Madariaga’s  table.  One 
notices  that  in  the  bibliography  append¬ 
ed  to  this  volume  only  two  names,  those 
of  Sir  Clements  Markham  and  Robert 
Southey,  are  not  Spanish.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  two  separate  studies  and  in  both 
parts  the  story  is  lucidly  and  vividly  told. 
Very  dramatic  is  the  life  story  of  Gon- 
zalo,  one  of  the  three  brothers  of  the 
conqueror  of  Peru  and  one  of  the  170 
Spanish  soldiers  who  pressed  forward  to 
the  conquest  of  that  country  in  1532. 
This  brilliant  and  impetuous  younger 
brother  (with  something  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Don  John  of  Austria)  returned 
from  his  victorious  expedition  to  Quito 
to  find  that  the  great  Pizarro  had  been 
assassinated,  and  when  in  1542  Nunez 
Vela  arrived  with  imperial  Ordenanzas 
suppressing  the  almost  feudal  system  of 
Encomiendas,  he  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt.  In  1544  he  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Lima  and  for  some  months 
he  was  virtually  King  of  Peru,  only  to 
fall  a  victim  to  the  skilful  negotiations 
of  the  imperial  envoy,  the  priest  La  Gas- 
ca,  and  end  his  life  on  the  scaffold  when 
still  under  forty.  He  was  an  attractive 
figure,  governed  the  country  well  and 
showed  none  of  the  megalomania  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  character  of  the  Basque  Lope 
de  Aguirre,  the  subject  of  the  second 
half  of  the  volume,  who  styled  himself 
the  Prince  of  Liberty  and  the  Wrath  of 
God.  Lope  de  Aguirre  wrote  a  letter  to 
King  Philip  II  in  which  he  coolly  re¬ 
marked  that  if  not  very  many  kings  went 
to  Hell  that  was  because  there  were  not 
very  many.  He  stabbed  his  daughter  to 
death  before  succumbing  to  his  own  fate 


after  his  followers  had  deserted  him. 
Nearly  three  centuries  were  to  elapse  be¬ 
fore  further  serious  rebellion  occurred  in 
the  Spanish  possessions. — Aubrey  F.  G. 
Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Marfa  Teresa  Leon.  El  gran  amor 
de  Gustavo  Adolfo  BScquer.  Buenos 
Aires.  Losada.  1945.  271  pages.  $8  m-n. 
— Many  readers  may  not  care  to  have 
every  rift  of  an  author’s  life  loaded  with 
his  biographer’s  hypotheses;  they  may 
prefer  to  have  all  the  known  facts  set 
before  them  and  to  do  their  own  imagin¬ 
ing.  But  in  this  book  all  the  available 
information  has  been  used  with  care  and 
skill,  and  the  reduction  of  Bccquer’s  life 
to  a  romance  will  doubtless  attract  a 
crowd  of  readers  to  the  work  of  one  of 
the  most  genuinely  inspired  poets  of 
modern  Spain,  who  died  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-four  and  left  only  a  small  vol¬ 
ume  of  poetry  which  was  destined  to 
have  a  permanent  influence  on  the  sub¬ 
sequent  development  of  Spanish  verse. 
In  the  form  of  a  novel  the  atmosphere  of 
Becquer’s  life  is  well  brought  out;  the 
early  years  at  Seville  and  Madrid  and 
then,  as  in  the  case  of  a  later  Andalusian 
poet,  Antonio  Machado,  the  violent 
change  to  the  sterner  fascination  of  the 
country  around  Soria.  There  are  two  ex¬ 
cellent  photographs  of  the  noble  mon¬ 
astery  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Veruela  un¬ 
der  the  snows  of  Mount  Moncayo.  (The 
matter  of  the  book  is  romanticized  but 
the  illustrations  are  mostly  photographs.) 
The  last  eighty  pages  are  devoted  to  an 
edition  of  Becquer’s  poetry,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  reread  these  haunt¬ 
ing,  pliant,  mostly  unrhymed  “Rimas” 
in  print  so  excellent. — Aubrey  F.  G. 
Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Mexico  prehistdrico.  Culturas,  dei- 
dades,  monumentos.  Prologue  by 
Alfonso  Caso.  Jorge  A.  Vivo,  ed.  Mexi- 
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CO.  Hurtado.  1946.  911  pages  4"  94 
plates.  $50  m-n. — An  accurate,  well  de¬ 
veloped,  and  interesting  history  and 
portrayal  of  pre-Cortesian  Mexico.  It 
was  probably  intended  more  for  the  lay¬ 
man  than  for  the  scholar,  for  it  is  almost 
completely  lacking  in  footnotes  and 
there  is  no  bibliography.  But  the  au¬ 
thority  of  its  contributors  is  indisputable. 
Among  them  are  Comas  Camps,  Kirch- 
hoff,  Jimenez  Moreno,  Noguera,  Mat¬ 
thew  W.  Stirling,  Toscano,  Vaillant, 
Gamio.  The  book  is  generously  illus¬ 
trated,  with  plates,  charts,  diagrams,  and 
maps.  The  print  is  large;  the  few  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  are  corrected  in  a  care¬ 
ful  list  of  errata.  The  104  articles  by  38 
contributors  have  been  carefully  indexed. 
We  are  informed  that  an  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  important  work  is  in  prep¬ 
aration. — Hensley  C.  Woodbridge.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

^  Teodoro  Olarte.  Alfonso  de  Castro 
(1495-1558).  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 
Ujueta.  1946.  xiv4-288  pages. — The 
Franciscan  friar  Alfonso  de  Castro  wrote 
extensively  in  defense  of  the  Catholic 
position  against  the  ideas  of  the  Luther¬ 
an  reformers.  Dr.  Olarte’s  study  of  the 
man  and  his  writings  has  convinced  him 
that  Castro  held  views  many  of  which 
are  accepted  at  the  present  time. 

Castro’s  three  principal  works  were: 
Against  All  Heresy;  Concerning  the  Just 
Punishment  of  Heretics;  and  Concern¬ 
ing  the  Power  of  Penal  Law.  His  bi¬ 
ographer  discusses  under  three  headings 
the  ideas  and  principles  which  he  set 
forth.  Part  One  deals  with  the  origin  and 
legitimacy  of  civil  power,  its  limits,  its 
relations  with  natural  and  divine  law, 
the  state,  the  family,  property  rights,  the 
ethical  basis  for  obedience  to  constitu¬ 
tional  authority.  Part  Two  studies  the 
right  of  punishment  and  penal  law  and 
examines  Castro’s  ideas  as  to  crime,  pen¬ 
alties  and  their  purpose,  types  of  pen¬ 
alty,  and  their  limitations.  Part  Three 
discusses  Church  and  state,  the  interna¬ 
tional  Christian  community,  and  the 
problem  of  war  and  the  enforcement  of 
justice.  The  appendix  discusses  the  vari¬ 


ous  editions  of  Castro’s  works,  the  ex¬ 
tensive  footnotes  reproduce  a  large  part 
of  Castro’s  writing  in  the  Latin  original, 
and  there  is  a  brief  bibliography. 

According  to  the  author,  the  purpose 
of  his  book  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
fundamental  discretion  and  wisdom  of 
Spanish  jurists  and  philosophers  of  the 
sixteenth  century. — Roscoe  R.  Hill. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Jose  Otero  Espasandm.  La  civiliza- 
ci6n  mesopotdmica.  Buenos  Aires. 
Atldntida.  1945.  273  pages  -|-  26  plates. 
$2.50  m-n. — This  attractive  little  vol¬ 
ume  treats  the  civilization  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  from  the  earliest  Sumerian  cul¬ 
ture  to  the  end  of  the  Persian  Empire. 
It  gathers  into  its  scope  the  literature, 
art,  and  legal  history  of  the  various  peo¬ 
ples  who  created  in  this  fertile  valley  a 
variety  of  fascinating  contributions  to 
the  advance  of  mankind.  The  author 
quotes  the  latest  authorities,  although 
without  specific  references,  as  so  often 
in  Spanish  and  Latin-American  books. 
Many  curious  facts  arc  assembled:  the 
dimensions  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
names  of  rulers  and  gods,  and  geograph¬ 
ical  details  are  only  a  few.  Archaeologi¬ 
cal  remains  arc  briefly  discussed:  this 
aspect  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  eleven 
line  drawings,  twenty-six  plates,  and 
four  maps,  all  reasonably  well  repro¬ 
duced.  It  is  a  worthy  addition  to  a  col¬ 
lection  which  contains  at  least  ninety- 
two  items  in  the  fields  of  literature,  sci¬ 
ence,  and  history. — L.  R.  Lind.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

^  Rafael  S5nchcz-Gucrra.  Mis  pri- 
siones.  Prologue  by  M.  Maura.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Claridad.  1946.  237  pages.  $5 
m-n. — This  book  by  a  Catholic  author 
throws  light  on  the  prison  regime  and 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Spain. 
Much  of  the  book  has  historic  impor¬ 
tance  because  it  tells  of  matters  unknown 
to  everyone  but  the  writer,  such  as  the 
visit  and  the  declaration  which  General 
Franco  made  to  him  in  1935,  the  con¬ 
fession  of  a  prisoner  condemned  to 
death,  Sinchez  Guerra’s  recollections  of 
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the  president  of  the  first  Parliament  of 
the  Republic. 

The  foreword  is  by  the  head  of  the 
Conservative  Republican  Party.  Both 
Sanchez  Guerra’s  father  and  the  father 
of  the  author  of  the  foreword  were  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Conservative  Party  and  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  government  under  the  mon¬ 
archy. — Ruben  Landa.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Daniel  Valcarcel.  La  Rebelidn  de 
Tupac  Amaru.  Mexico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Economica.  1947.  206  pages. — 
Daniel  Valcdrcel  is  a  distinguished  Pe¬ 
ruvian  archeologist  and  historian,  and 
it  is  hard  to  question  the  careful  schol¬ 
arship  revealed  in  this  study  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  revolt  of  the  Peruvian  cacique 
Tupac  Amaru  which  broke  out  in  Cuzco 
in  1781.  Unfortunately,  like  the  late 
Julio  Tello  and  other  scholarly  Indian- 
ists,  Valcircel  starts  with  an  a  priori 
idea  that  everything  Spanish  was  base 
and  cruel,  while  the  Indians  still  pos¬ 
sessed  much  of  the  natural  goodness  of 
man.  All  the  scholarly  apparatus  docs 
not  rectify  this  original  parti  pris,  which 
is  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  Black 
Legend.  There  is  a  very  strong  case  to 
be  made  against  the  Spanish  Empire, 
but  Valcarcel  overstates  it.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent,  he  seems  to  aim  primarily  at  the 
destruction  of  all  relics  of  the  Spanish 
regime.  In  the  past,  he  is  concerned 
above  all  with  native  revolts  against  the 
colonial  authorities,  from  the  sixteenth 
century  down  to  modern  times.  Val- 
carccl  is  preparing  a  magnum  opus  on 
these  revolts,  which  he  surrounds  with 
an  aura  of  romantic  heroism.  Despite 
these  reservations.  La  Rebelidn  de  Ttipac 
Amaru  is  an  important  addition  to  Pe¬ 
ruvian  historiography. — Ronald  Hilton. 
Stanford  University. 

^  Arturo  Capdevila.  El  Cesar  contra  el 
hombre.  Rosario.  Rosario.  1947.  191 
pages.  $5  m-n. — In  the  Latin  languages 
the  word  “versatile”  is  used  for  the  most 
part  in  a  derogatory  sense;  yet  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  among  the  Latins  that  men  of  solid 
accomplishment  in  several  lines  arc  most 


strikingly  frequent.  Arturo  Capdevila, 
lawyer,  philosopher,  sociologist,  econo¬ 
mist,  historian,  poet,  educator,  is  one  of 
these  men.  Of  his  varied  talents,  those 
of  the  economist  and  those  of  the  poet 
might  seem  farthest  apart.  But  this  ar¬ 
dent  plea  for  the  Single  Tax  unites  them 
in  one  volume.  As  lawyer  and  historian, 
Senor  Capdevila  has  studied  the  history 
of  Rome.  As  economist  and  as  lover  of 
mankind,  he  has  become  a  convinced 
and  unquestioning  disciple  of  Henry 
George,  “aquel  verdadero  Enviado  de 
Dios!”  His  new  book  is  a  somewhat  in¬ 
volved  recapitulation  of  the  history  of 
Rome,  an  instructive  example  of  the  evils 
of  the  unearned  increment,  followed  by 
an  orthodox  restatement  of  the  Georgian 
theses.  There  is  not  much  here  that  is 
new  to  the  social  scientist,  and  the  sci¬ 
entific  mind  may  not  be  profoundly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  canonization  of  the  ear¬ 
nest  San  Francisco  printer — Saint  George 
returned  to  earth  to  fight  the  dragon  of 
unearned  and  predatory  wealth — or  by 
the  comparison  of  George’s  writings 
with  that  agricultural  idyll,  the  Georgies 
of  the  Roman  poet  Virgil.  But  the  brok 
is  a  worthy  reminder  of  a  great  and  good 
man’s  crusade  against  greed  and  injus¬ 
tice.—/?.  T.  H. 

^  Genio  de  America.  El  pensamiento 
del  Libertador.  Bogota.  Suramcri- 
ca.  1944.  103  pages. — The  first  volume 
in  a  Colombian  series  published  under 
the  title  Coleccion  Navegante.  Some  five 
books  have  appeared  in  this  series,  which 
seems  to  be  divided  about  equally  be¬ 
tween  Colombian  works  and  foreign 
books  in  translation.  The  paper  is  poor 
and  the  printing  undistinguished,  but 
this  small  book  is  useful  to  any  student 
who  wishes  to  have  a  convenient  edition 
of  four  of  Bolivar’s  main  works:  El 
manifiesto  de  Cartagena,  La  carta  de 
Jamaica,  El  discurso  de  Angostura,  and 
the  Mensaje  sobre  la  Constitucidn  de 
Bolivia. — Ronald  Hilton.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Vicente  Magdaleno.  Perspectivas  del 
Nuevo  Mundo.  Mexico.  Inter-Conti¬ 
nental.  1946.  200  pages.  $4.50  m-n. — In 
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contrast  to  Spengler’s  Decline  of  the 
West,  this  book  is  inspired  by  a  young 
and  glowing  optimism.  It  proclaims  that 
the  turmoil  of  the  present  day  is  only  the 
travail  which  in  the  end  is  bound  to 
bring  forth  a  better  mankind.  The  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  future — and  the  author 
strongly  emphasizes  his  belief  in  individ¬ 
ualism — will  combine  the  various  voices 
of  the  human  orchestra  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony.  They  will  bridge  the  gaps  be¬ 
tween  the  reactionary  and  the  impatient 
radical,  between  the  individual  and  the 
group,  between  city  and  country,  etc. 
America  has  already  successfully  blend¬ 
ed  the  offspring  of  various  nationalities 
into  one  nation  and  one  culture.  The 
author  considers  Walt  Whitman  and 
Rub^n  Dario  as  prophets  and  forerun¬ 
ners  of  this  American  culture. 

The  book  is  powerfully  written  and 
holds  the  reader  under  its  spell  even 
when  he  cannot  agree  with  the  author. 
It  has  merit  and  promises  well  for  the 
next  work  of  this  writer  who  has  a  mes¬ 
sage  and  presents  it  well. — H.  C.  Lade- 
wig.  Alderson-Broaddus  College,  Phil¬ 
ippi,  West  Virginia. 

*  Ismael  Rodriguez-Bou.  Problemas 
de  educacidn  en  Puerto  Rico.  Rio 
Piedras.  Universidad  de  Puerto  Rico. 
1947. 287  pages. — Thanks  to  Yankee  im¬ 
perialism,  Puerto  Rican  public  educa¬ 
tion  has  probably  made  greater  advances 
than  may  be  found  in  any  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  country  north  of  the  equator;  and 
thanks  to  a  scholarly  but  aggressive  pro¬ 
gram  by  Puerto  Rican  educators,  it  is 
likely  to  go  even  further.  There  are  tre¬ 
mendous  obstacles,  both  technical  and 
financial,  which  must  be  overcome  be¬ 
fore  Puerto  Rican  education  approaches 
sundards  maintained  in  even  our  more 
retarded  Southern  states.  However,  the 
way  will  be  much  easier  as  the  result  of 
the  present  study  as  well  as  numerous 
others,  both  printed  and  processed, 
which  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Rodri- 
guez-Bou  and  his  university  colleagues. 
—  Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Western 
Michigan  College  Library. 


^  Sylvio  Zavala.  La  filosofta  politico 
en  la  conquista  de  America.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1947.  165 
pages. — Many  18th  and  19th  century 
authors.  Professor  Zavala  tells  us,  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  conquest  of  Hispanic 
America  was  a  purely  mercenary  enter¬ 
prise  lacking  any  ideological  foundation 
and  consequently  with  no  bearing  on 
the  history  of  ideas.  Professor  Zavala 
proves  that  the  Conquest  not  only  was 
directed  by  a  coherent  social  philosophy, 
but  brought  about  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  European  political  thought 
by  furnishing  the  test  ground  for  hy¬ 
potheses  concerning  the  treatment  and 
government  of  conquered  nations.  Three 
main  philosophies  fought  for  predomi¬ 
nance  in  the  determination  of  the  poli¬ 
cies  to  be  observed  by  Spain  in  her  re¬ 
lation  with  the  New  World:  the  Me¬ 
dieval  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  Chris¬ 
tians  with  infidels;  the  classical  doctrine 
of  the  natural  right  of  civilized  men 
against  barbarians;  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  civilizing  mission  of  Christianity, 
which  finally  imposed  itself  over  its 
rivals  and  inspired  the  political  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  Conquest.  A  clear,  concise  ex¬ 
position  of  the  alternatives  of  this  con¬ 
troversy  constitutes  the  gist  of  this  stim¬ 
ulating  essay. — Manuel  Olguin.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

^  Lidia  Besouchet  and  Newton  Frei¬ 
tas.  Literatura  del  Brasil.  Buenos 
Aires.  Sudamericana.  1946.  145  pages. 
$3  m-n. — This  little  volume  is  intended 
as  an  introduction  to  Brazilian  litera¬ 
ture  for  Spanish-Americans  who  are 
slowly  becoming  aware  of  the  existence 
of  Brazil  and  Brazilian  culture.  The  two 
authors  collaborated  on  the  introduaion. 
Lidia  Besouchet  wrote  the  studies  on  the 
older  writers:  Tomis  Antonio  Gonzaga, 
Gon<;alves  Dias,  Aluizio  de  Azevedo, 
Machado  de  Assis,  and  Raul  Pomp6ia. 
Newton  Freitas  has  contributed  essays 
on  five  more  modern  authors:  Mirio  de 
Andrade,  Manoel  Bandeira,  Jos6  Lins 
do  Rego,  Graciliano  Ramos,  and  Lucio 
Cardoso.  This  selection  seems  rather  ar¬ 
bitrary,  as  some  very  important  writers. 
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such  as  Taunay  and  Euclydcs  da  Cunha, 
are  mentioned  only  in  the  preface.  On 
the  whole,  the  judgments  are  sound:  it 
is  good  to  see  the  falsity  of  Jose  de  Alen- 
car’s  Indianism  denounced.  It  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  book  achieves  its  aim:  these 
essays  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  one 
not  familiar  with  Brazilian  literature. — 
Ronald  Hilton.  Stanford  University. 

^  Joaquin  Casalduero.  Sentido  y  for¬ 
ma  de  "Los  trabajos  de  Persiles  y 
Sigismunda."  Buenos  Aires.  Sudameri- 
cana.  1947.  289  pages.  $6  m-n. — Sehor 
Casalduero  follows  up  his  study  of  the 
Exemplary  Novels  with  this  delightfully 
printed  study  of  Persiles.  As  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  part  of  the  technique  of  Ba¬ 
roque  is  to  conceal  a  very  ordinary  mean¬ 
ing  under  high-flown  terms,  and  we  can¬ 
not  completely  absolve  Senor  Casalduero 
of  this  tendency,  although  we  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  he  has  the  Baroque  capacity  to 
concentrate.  But,  the  reader  may  well 
ask,  what  is  all  this  about  Baroque.^ 
What  has  Baroque  to  do  with  literature.^ 
And  even  if  we  describe  a  whole  period 
of  literature  as  Baroque,  how  can  this 
affect  the  subde  simplicities  of  Cervantes 
and  St.  John  of  the  Cross.?  “The  regular 
clergy,”  states  Senor  Casalduero,  “lived 
in  the  first  Baroque  period  (Santa  Te¬ 
resa,  San  Juan,  Fray  Luis  de  Leon)  and 
the  secular  clergy  lives  one  of  the  great 
moments  of  its  history  in  the  full  tide  of 
Baroque;  but  the  characteristic  of  Cath¬ 
olic  Baroque  at  its  height  (Cervantes, 
Lope  de  Vega,  Gongora)  and  in  its  last 
period  (Quevedo,  Graciin,  Calderon)  is 
the  spiritualization  of  civil  life,  whose 
religious  accent  will  soon  change  to  a 
philosophical  accent  in  preparation  for 
the  Rococo.”  It  is  a  passage  which  shows 
Senor  Casalduero’s  ingenuity,  but  it  also 
shows  the  danger  of  attempting  to  con¬ 
tain  living  souls  in  a  logical  theory;  those 
nine  gleaming  fishes  by  no  means  fit  into 
the  net.  Senor  Casalduero  has  set  his 
Baroque  snare  with  skill  and  gives  us 
many  a  neat  comparison  between  Renais¬ 
sance  and  Baroque.  The  seventeenth 
century,  he  says,  became  increasingly 
mechanical,  but  we  should  have  liked 


to  have  him  explain  the  contradiction  in 
the  fact  that  only  two  years  before  the 
publication  of  Persiles,  Cervantes  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote 
a  work  as  perfectly  natural  and  untram- 
meled  as  the  best  products  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  genius. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Miguel  Romera-Navarro.  Estudio 
del  autdgrafo  de  "El  HSroe"  Graci- 
ano.  Madrid.  Aguirre.  1946.  232  pages, 
large  format. — The  learned  and  tireless 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Hispanist 
Romera-Navarro  has  long  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  great  seventeenth  century 
moralist  and  stylist  Baltasar  Graciin.  He 
has  edited  the  Critiedn,  and  he  is  more 
appreciative  of  Graciin’s  careful  think¬ 
ing  and  extremely  careful  writing,  and 
less  critical  of  his  preciosity,  than  some 
other  students  of  his  work.  This  exami¬ 
nation  of  Graciin’s  early  analysis  of  the 
ideal  Christian  leader  is  a  marvel  of 
patience  and  thoroughness.  Romera-Na¬ 
varro  finds  faults  in  his  author’s  style, 
but  he  sees  a  steady  stylistic  improve¬ 
ment  in  his  successive  publications  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  brilliant  and  masterfully 
executed  Critiedn  which  ended  the  me¬ 
ticulous  Jesuit’s  career.  The  striking 
feature  of  Professor  Romera-Navarro’s 
procedure  is  his  study  of  the  handwrit¬ 
ten  text  and  his  careful  recording  of 
the  thousand  or  two  corrections,  in  an 
effort  to  determine  the  motivation  of 
each  change.  Professor  Romera-Navarro 
is  a  pioneer  in  the  linking  of  graphology 
to  literary  criticism.  He  is  studying  other 
classical  Spanish  writers  in  the  same 
manner,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
scrutiny  of  such  tiny  details  may  lead  to 
discoveries  which  arc  not  tiny. — H.  K.  L. 

*  C.  Blanco  Solcr.  El  hijo  de  Don 
Juan.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1946.  352 
pages  -|-  8  plates.  20  ptas. — A  scholarly 
novel  is  so  rare  nowadays  that  this  life 
story  of  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Don 
Juan  (the  Don  Juan  of  Zorrilla  rather 
than  the  Don  Juan  of  Tirso  de  Molina) 
should  be  welcome  in  its  carefully 
wrought  prose.  The  opening  scene  is 
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not  very  auspicious;  the  idea  of  all  the 
husbands  of  Don  Juan’s  victims  follow¬ 
ing  behind  his  coffin  has  its  grotesque 
side.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  relations  of  the  second 
Don  Juan  with  his  mother  and  with 
In^s,  Ana,  and  other  well-known  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  Don  Juan  legend,  and  with 
his  own  frustrated  essays  in  love,  and  it 
ends  with  the  death  of  the  moonstruck 
youth  who  felt  himself  rather  part  of  a 
myth  than  a  real  being  in  the  world  of 
men.  The  author  writes  from  a  full  li¬ 
brary,  but  the  chief  influences  behind  his 
book  would  seem  to  have  been  Valera’s 
Las  ilusiones  del  Doctor  Faustino  and 
the  first  part  of  Goethe’s  Faust.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  not  life  but  something  more  than 
the  shadow  of  a  dream,  and  it  has  the 
definite  charm  of  the  eight  “precious” 
but  attractive  illustrations  by  “^rny.” — 
Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Can¬ 
ada. 

Alejandro  Casona.  Nuestra  Natacha. 

William  H.  Shoemaker,  ed.  New 
York.  Appleton-Century.  1947.  xxxv  -1- 
178  pages.  $1.50. — The  Poveda  (Ma¬ 
drid)  edition  of  Nuestra  Natacha  was 
reviewed  by  Edith  Fishtine  in  Boo/^s 
Abroad,  Vol.  11  (1937)  at  page  185. 
Since  then  the  dramatist  has  gone  into 
exile  and  located  in  the  Argentine, 
where  he  continues  as  active  and  as  de¬ 
servedly  popular  as  he  had  been  in  Spain. 
Several  of  his  plays  have  been  performed 
hundreds  of  times,  and  several  of  them 
have  been  translated  into  Portuguese, 
Italian,  French,  and  Czech,  but  Casona 
remains  unknown  to  English  audiences 
and  English  readers.  The  appearance  of 
his  most  popular  play  in  a  North  Ameri¬ 
can  school  edition  is  an  event  worth 
noting,  particularly  since  the  editor’s  in¬ 
troduction  is  a  most  thorough  and  pains¬ 
taking  work  and  furnishes  much  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  playwright’s  life,  bib¬ 
liography,  the  nature  of  his  writing,  and 
his  personality.  This  “social  protest” 
play,  with  its  portrayal  of  a  devoted 
woman  educator  and  her  effort  to  secure 
kinder  and  wiser  treatment  of  juvenile 
delinquents  in  Spain,  certainly  deserves 


an  English  version.  Rich  as  it  is  in  spe¬ 
cifically  Spanish  color,  it  was  written  by 
a  born  playwright  who  is  also  a  keen 
observer,  a  poet,  a  humorist,  a  thinker, 
an  educator,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  man¬ 
kind.—//.  K.  L. 

^  Alfredo  Cortes  Rito.  Donaji.  Mexico. 

Indoam/rica.  1944.  208  pages. — The 
novel  is  prefaced  by  a  short  but  informa¬ 
tive  essay  by  Jos^  Bonecchi  on  the  Oaxa¬ 
can  regional  novel,  which  he  finds  con¬ 
spicuous  chiefly  by  its  rarity.  Bonecchi 
believes  Donaji  and  Ytdndehui  of  Mar¬ 
tinez  Gracia  and  Mariano  L6pez  Ruiz 
to  be  the  only  legitimate  examples.  The 
title  of  the  novel  consciously  suggests 
the  legendary  daughter  of  the  Zapotec 
king  Cosijoeza.  It  is  the  story  of  the  love 
of  the  tehuana  Donaji  for  Jose  Luis,  and 
the  end  of  an  idyll  with  his  imprison¬ 
ment  and  her  rape  and  murder  by  the 
ingeniero  Velazquez.  A  volume  could 
be  written  on  the  stock  figure  of  the  city 
ingeniero,  who  in  the  provinces  is  trans¬ 
formed  invariably  into  the  blackest  vil¬ 
lain.  How  much  basis  for  this  myth  ex¬ 
ists,  how  much  of  it  is  provincial  sus¬ 
picion  of  the  city  slicker,  how  much  In¬ 
dian  suspicion  of  white  The  characters 
are  oversimplified  for  anything  but  a 
movie  script.  It  is  strange  that  some 
Mexican  director  has  not  used  it.  It  fails 
utterly  as  a  regional  novel.  Local  color 
is  thrust  in  as  Stevenson  said  morality 
was  thrust  into  English  fiction,  “like  a 
carpet  thrown  over  a  railing.”  A  re¬ 
gional  novel  must  be  long  and  slow  to 
present  its  background  in  digested  form. 
This  one  can  be  read  without  pain  only 
by  someone  who  is  in  the  first  fine  rap¬ 
ture  about  all  things  pertaining  to  Te¬ 
huantepec. — Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

^  Vassili  Grossman.  El  pueblo  es  in¬ 
mortal.  Buenos  Aires.  Lautaro.  1945. 
226  pages.  $2  m-n. — A  well  made  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  powerful  Russian  original.  Vas¬ 
sili  Grossman’s  prose  epic  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  resistance  to  the  Nazis  in  the  ter¬ 
rible  and  glorious  year  1941  has  been 
translated  into  most  of  the  major  Ian- 
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guages,  and  it  deserves  its  popularity. 
Written  with  a  stark  simplicity  which  is 
the  highest  art,  it  holds  the  reader  al¬ 
most  breathless  and  leaves  him  pro¬ 
foundly  impressed.  Americans  who  arc 
inclined  to  depreciate  the  Russians  need 
to  read  a  book  like  this  occasionally  to 
remind  them  of  what  Russia  has  done 
and  suffered. 

But  why  must  all  Russia’s  best  writers 
be  muzzled.?  Why  must  her  talented 
novelists  be  allowed  to  write  nothing 
but  additional  chapters  in  the  Gesta  Dei 
per  Russos?  When  the  wise  and  noble 
hero  of  this  epic,  the  Commissary  Bo- 
garev,  remarks  (rather  spitefully)  of 
fascism:  “This  repugnant  ideology  is 
completely  lacking  in  the  creative  cle¬ 
ment,”  how  can  even  the  most  docile 
reader  fail  to  recall  that  the  same  thing 
has  in  the  long  run  proved  true  of  all 
types  of  totalitarian  tyranny? — H.  K.  L. 

^  Mariano  Latorre.  Zurzulita.  Rosario. 

Rosario.  1947.  321  pages.  $6.50  m-n. 
— A  new  edition  of  a  novel  published 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  eight  years  after 
the  appearance  of  the  author’s  first  book. 
It  is  one  of  several  novels  in  which  Don 
Mariano  Latorre  penetrates  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  Chilean  countryside.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  struggle  of  an  enlightened 
setder  in  the  valley  of  Purapcl  when  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  malicious  prejudices  and 
ignorant  cunning  of  the  mestizos  and 
huasos.  In  the  passage  of  a  single  year 
the  character,  habits,  and  language  of 
the  peasantry  in  seedtime  and  harvest, 
in  their  festivals  and  in  the  life  of  every¬ 
day,  arc  revealed  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  Chilean  literature.  The  chapter 
devoted  to  the  vintage  well  exemplifies 
the  author’s  customary  combination  of 
a  very  present  sense  of  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  nature  and  careful  observation 
nailed  down  by  realistic  detail.  In  his 
descriptions  he  introduces  more  color 
than  is  usual  in  the  austere  writers  of 
Chile;  the  scenes  arc  vivid  and,  since 
few  readers  can  have  any  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  this  primitive  region, 
have  the  freshness  of  novelty.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  book  is  not  unlike  that  of 


Blasco  Ibanez’  La  Barraca;  the  style  and 
treatment  arc  very  different  but  the  two 
novels  have  in  common  the  close  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  author  with  the  region 
which  he  so  skilfully  describes. — Aubrey 
F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Carlos  Salazar  Herrera.  Cuentos  de 
angustias  y  paisajes.  San  Jos^  dc 
Costa  Rica.  Cuervo.  1947.  127  pages. — 
In  spite  of  their  shopworn  title,  these 
cuentos  arc  notable  for  their  beauty, 
their  emotion,  and  their  truth.  In  these 
pages  the  life  of  a  certain  section  of 
America  is  caught  and  reflected  by  an 
authentic  artist.  In  their  rude  American 
frankness,  their  rustic  simplicity,  their 
social  consciousness,  they  belong  with 
the  best  work  of  the  great  contemporary 
Latin  American  novelists.  They  arc 
sketches  rather  than  completed  stories. 
But  their  compactness,  their  freedom 
from  digressions  and  from  extensive, 
minute,  and  tedious  descriptions,  arc 
rather  merits  than  defects.  We  believe 
that  this  Costa  Rican  could  write  a  novel 
equal  or  superior  to  these  cuentos.  A 
striking  trait  of  his  style  is  his  employ¬ 
ment  of  rapid,  lapidary  phrases.  He  has 
illustrated  his  own  book  with  24  magnifi¬ 
cent  linoleums. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

^  Antonio  Sanchez  Barbudo.  SueHos 
de  grandeza.  Buenos  Aires.  Nova. 
1946.  284  pages.  $6  m-n. — This  excel¬ 
lent  novel  is  worth  reading  more  than 
once.  In  spite  of  the  subject  and  the  au¬ 
thor’s  evident  personal  part  in  it,  it  is 
conspicuous  for  balance  and  moderation. 
Like  his  protagonist,  this  writer  has  a 
way  of  withdrawing  from  the  multitude, 
not  to  escape  the  realities  of  life,  but  to 
penetrate  them.  Many  modern  Spanish 
novels  take  the  landscape  as  their  prin¬ 
cipal  theme.  Not  this  one,  although  we 
find  in  it  rapid,  accurate,  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful  evocations  of  the  countryside  in 
Castile  or  Andalusia.  Nor  is  it  a  novela 
de  costumbres,  although  it  has  delightful 
passages  like  those  which  deal  with  the 
cafes  of  Madrid. 

The  book  deals  with  the  recent  Span- 
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ish  war,  and  it  docs  not  dwell  on  the 
grandeza  of  the  struggle,  although  it 
recognizes  heroic  souls  and  celebrates  in¬ 
stances  of  Spanish  courage.  Nor  docs  it 
dwell  mainly  on  the  ugliness  of  war, 
though  there  is  much  in  it  that  is  som¬ 
ber,  especially  from  the  moral  angle. 
There  is  only  a  touch  of  the  Neo-Ro¬ 
mantic  sentimentality  which  is  frequent 
among  present-day  Spanish  writers.  It 
docs  not  purport  to  be  a  documentary 
novel,  but  it  impresses  a  reader  who 
knows  the  facts  as  being  historically  ac¬ 
curate.  It  is  true  that  the  Spaniards  of 
the  period,  like  the  Spaniards  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  were  conscious  that  they 
were  fighting  not  only  for  Spain  but  for 
humanity.  It  is  not  a  novel  of  propa¬ 
ganda,  of  ephemeral  interest;  it  is  a  deli¬ 
cate,  penetrating  analysis  of  souls,  of  a 
society,  of  all  its  social  classes,  a  study 
which  is  very  Spanish,  very  human,  even 
universal. — Ruben  Landa.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Alba  Sandoiz.  "Taetzani.”  Mexico. 

Ideas.  1946.  198  pages. — [This  book 
was  reviewed  very  coolly  in  our  Winter 
1948  number.  Admirers  of  the  story 
have  asked  that  the  ease  be  reopened. 
One  of  them,  an  old  contributor  of  ours, 
sends  us  the  following  review. — Edi¬ 
tors] 

The  author  of  this  book  is  one  of  the 
most  intriguing  personalities  in  contem¬ 
porary  Mexican  literature.  This  is  her 
second  novel  (the  first  was  reviewed  in 
B.  A.,  Volume  20,  at  page  423).  She 
adamantly  refuses  to  lift  the  veil  of  her 
incognito.  The  present  reviewer,  who 
has  corresponded  with  her,  knows  some¬ 
thing  of  her  personality,  but  not  her 
real  name;  even  her  personal  correspond¬ 
ence  comes  and  goes  under  the  pen 
name. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  as  follows: 
A  Nayar  Indian,  during  the  time  of  the 
first  Spanish  settlers,  is  torn  to  pieces  by 
three  opposing  forces:  God,  the  Devil, 
and  the  Flesh.  The  first  is  represented 
by  the  white  invaders  and  by  the  intoler¬ 
ant  dogmatism  of  El  Cura  Grande,  who 
attempts  to  convert  Taetzani  and  send 


him  to  the  Seminary.  The  second,  by  a 
line  of  savage  ancestors  and  religious 
leaders,  specifically  by  the  aged  High 
Priest  of  the  Nayar,  who  is  training 
Taetzani  to  become  his  successor.  The 
third  is  within  the  hero  himself:  his 
youth,  his  strong,  supple  body  have 
kindled  a  mad  infatuation  in  the  veins 
of  a  beautiful  Condesa.  The  denouement 
strikes  like  lightning.  The  Cura  flogs 
Taetzani  mercilessly  for  succumbing  to 
the  Condesa’s  charms.  The  woman  kills 
herself.  Cleopatra-like,  by  allowing  a 
scorpion  to  sting  her  bosom.  Taetzani 
escapes  to  the  jungle,  but  his  people  be¬ 
head  him  for  apostasy.  The  gory  details 
are  not  emphasized.  The  author  is  in¬ 
terested  mainly  in  the  desperate  three- 
way  struggle  which  goes  on  in  the  hero’s 
soul. 

A  classicist  will  delight  in  the  open¬ 
ing  lines: 

Dime  dc  la  historia  de  nucstro  pueblo  rudo, 
ultimo  en  ser  sometido  al  espanol  barbado,  job, 
gran  Padre  de  los  Vivientes,  Tayaoppa,  tu  que 
fuiste  revelado  a  los  tuyos  por  el  indio  lea  sobre 
la  gran  piedra  planca  en  Toacamota.  .  .  .! 
which  are  pleasantly  reminiscent  of 
Homer  and  Virgil.  The  book  has  been 
called  an  Azquelidad  (Azquel  is  the 
name  given  to  the  Nayar  high  priests). 
The  folklore  and  history  of  which  the 
book  is  redolent  are  delightful.  Histori¬ 
ans  tell  us  that  El  Gran  Nayar  remained 
unconquered  till  Mil.— Cam'll  Van 
Hulse.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

^  Fernando  Santivan.  El  bosque  em- 
prende  su  marcha.  Santiago.  Zig- 
Zag.  1946.  247  pages. — Fernando  San- 
tibanez  Puga,  novelist,  biographer,  and 
journalist,  has  received,  and  merited,  a 
number  of  prizes  for  his  fiction.  He  is 
like  Maupassant  in  his  subtle  simplicity; 
his  themes  and  treatment  are  genteelly 
naturalistic.  He  writes  of  simple  people, 
and  like  the  larger  fraction  of  Latin 
American  novelists  he  is  often  moved  to 
indignation  and  sarcasm  by  man’s  in¬ 
humanity  to  man.  His  types  are  skilfully 
presented;  some  of  them  are  comical, 
some  are  passionate,  tragic,  grotesque. 
Notable  characters  in  this  group  of  short 
stories  are  poor  Mongolica,  killed  by 
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gangrene  caused  by  her  stubbornness  in 
wearing  shoes  that  are  too  small  for  her; 
the  brave  soldier  Months,  who  stops  a 
band  of  robbers  single-handed;  mama 
Dolores,  dying  lonely  and  unloved; 
sehorita  Lina,  outcast  because  of  her  so¬ 
cial  beliefs.  The  stories  sometimes  suffer 
from  the  author’s  carelessness  in  the 
matter  of  plot  and  organization;  but  they 
are  sympathetic  presentations  of  humble 
Chileans  who  live  and  breathe. — Ann 
H.  Reed.  Reed  College. 

^  Jose  Marfa  Souviron.  La  luz  no  estd 
lejos.  Santiago.  Zig-Zag.  1945. 303  p. 
$35  m-n. — A  Spaniard  of  Malaga  now 
resident  in  Chile  gives  us  the  story  of 
Daniel,  an  effeminate  musical  misfit 
who  is  persuaded  to  try  Paris  after  fail¬ 
ing  to  get  along  in  Chile.  Here  among 
many  writers  and  artists  he  meets  Ali- 
ette,  a  sculptress,  and  the  unhappy 
Marta,  who  offers  Daniel  the  use  of  her 
money.  He  marries  the  latter  after  sev¬ 
eral  musical  successes,  but  he  cannot 
conform  to  custom  and  she  leaves  him 
for  another  man.  On  his  way  to  cut 
her  throat,  he  stops  at  a  church,  where 
he  sees  the  error  of  his  ways.  Hence¬ 
forth  he  devotes  his  musical  ability  to 
religion. 

There  is  too  much  discussion  of  life 
and  literature  and  too  little  action  in  this 
novel  with  its  prelude,  four  parts,  and 
interludes,  but  it  docs  give  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  world  between  1923  and  1944 
and  is  written  with  poetic  skill. — Willis 
Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

*  Xavier  Villaurrutia.  El  pobre  barba 
azul.  Mexico.  Sociedad  General  dc 
Autorcs  dc  Mexico.  1947.  80  pages.  $1 
m-n. — Number  4  of  the  scries  Teatro 
Mexicano  Content pordneo  is  devoted  to 
the  most  recent  play  of  the  dramatist, 
actor,  and  director  Villaurrutia,  who 
produced  it  in  the  Palacio  dc  Bellas 
Artes  in  May  1947. 

It  is  an  ironic  comedy  with  the  theme: 
Those  who  have,  get.  Petty  Samuel,  who 
has  been  unable  to  hold  the  affection  of 
his  wife,  becomes  so  desirable  when  he 
is  caught  kissing  Carmen,  the  heroine, 


that  all  the  attractive  girls  make  a  play 
for  him  and  he  decides  he  will  have  to 
become  a  Bluebeard  in  order  to  make 
them  ail  happy.  But  he  docs  not  count 
on  the  opp)osition  of  his  divorced  wife 
and  of  Alonso,  who  loves  Carmen;  and 
eventually  all  the  ladies  leave  him  to 
attend  the  wedding  of  Carmen  and 
Alonso. 

This  amusing  play  was  well  received 
at  its  premiere.  A  sketch  of  the  author 
serves  as  frontispiece. — W.  K.  /. 

^  Horacio  J.  Bccco  and  Osvaldo  Sa- 
vanascini.  Poetas  libres  de  la  Espana 
Peregrina  en  America.  Buenos  Aires. 
Ollantay.  1947.  224  pages. — The  authors 
of  this  excellent  anthology  arc  two  young 
Argentine  poets.  Their  work  is  well  con¬ 
structed,  well  documented,  and  carries 
a  prologue  signed  by  Rafael  Alberti.  The 
authors  are  arranged  alphabetically. 
There  are  27  of  them,  and  on  the  list 
are  Jose  Carner,  Enrique  Dicz-Canedo, 
Juan  Jose  Domcnchina,  L6on  Felipe, 
Gincr  dc  los  Rios,  Jorge  Guillen,  Juan 
Ramon  Jimenez,  Jose  Moreno  Villa, 
Concha  Mendez,  Pedro  Salinas,  A. 
Serrano  Plaja,  and  Lorenzo  Varela. 
Horacio  J.  Bccco  introduces  the  collec¬ 
tion  with  a  thoughtful  essay.  There  arc 
several  useful  indexes.  The  book  is  care¬ 
fully  printed,  and  illustrated  with  an 
attractive  drawing  by  Mane  Bernardo. — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Dudley  Fitts,  cd.  An  Anthology  of 
Contemporary  Latin  American  Po¬ 
etry:  Antologia  de  la  poesta  americana 
contempordnea.  New  York.  New  Direc¬ 
tions.  2nd  ed.,  1947.  xxi-[-677  pages. 
$2.50. — The  revolt  against  the  decora¬ 
tive  verse  of  Ruben  Dario  has  produced 
in  the  thirty  years  since  his  death  a  vast 
corpus  of  poetry  that  is  stripped  and 
hard,  clear  and  more  intcllectualizcd, 
and  which  takes  as  its  symbol  the  “sa¬ 
pient  owl”  as  opposed  to  the  graceful 
but  vague  and  somewhat  decadent  swan 
so  beloved  by  Ruben.  From  the  different 
tendencies  and  movements  of  this  post- 
Modernism  school  the  editor  has  chosen 
300  pages  of  poetry  by  95  authors,  plac- 
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ing  beside  each  original  poem  a  trans¬ 
lation  into  English  which  is  literal  rath¬ 
er  than  recreative  and  emphasizes  mean¬ 
ing  more  than  music.  The  result  is  an 
anthology  intended  primarily  for  the 
North  American  reader  who  has  ac¬ 
quired  some  mastery  over  the  language 
of  the  author  and  seeks  an  introductory 
survey  of  present-day  poetry  of  Latin 
America;  this  will  stimulate  some  to 
move  into  a  fuller  study  of  individual 
poets  briefly  presented  here.  Most  as¬ 
suredly  that  is  to  be  desired,  since  this 
collection  proves  that  poetry,  as  the  pre¬ 
dominant  factor  in  the  life  of  the  Latin 
American  intellectual,  catches  and  will 
reveal  his  viewpoint  towards  life  in  its 
many  facets  and  the  world  in  all  its 
phases. — Gaston  Utton.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  F.  Lazo  Marti.  Poesias.  Caracas. 

Ministerio  de  Educacion  Nacional. 
1946.  270  pages. — What  Romulo  Ga¬ 
llegos  did  for  the  plains  country  in  the 
prose  classic  Dona  Barbara,  Lazo  Marti 
had  done  years  before  in  poetry.  Many 
of  his  works  were  out  of  print,  scattered, 
and  unobtainable.  Under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Ministry  of  Education, 
Edoardo  Crema  has  collected  Lazo 
Marti’s  poetry,  annotated  and  prefaced 
it  with  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the 
poet’s  personality  and  his  work. — Lowell 
Dunham.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Arturo  Torres  Rioscco.  Elegtas. 

Mexico.  Imprenta  Barrie  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  California.  The  Author).  1947. 
31  pages. — T.  S.  Eliot.  Miircoles  de  Ce- 
niza.  Mexico.  Espiga.  1946.  37  pages. — 
Carlos  Arturo  Caparroso,  ed.  Anto- 
logia  Itrica.  100  poemas  colombianos. 
Bogoti.  Horizonte.  3rd  ed.,  1945.  301 
pages. — Manuel  Moreno  Jimeno.  La 
noche  ciega.  Lima.  Con  el  Autor.  1947. 
59  pages  -f“  5  plates,  4to. — Angel 
Munoz  Igartua.  Versos  de  ayer  y  de  hoy. 
Manati,  P.  R.  Imprenta  Rosado.  1946. 
199  pages. — Alfonso  Gonzalez  Carbo. 
Sonetos  de  mi  reino  interior.  Mexico. 
Clisica.  1946. 110  pages. — Vicenta  Eche- 
verria  del  Prado.  T alios  de  abismo. 


1946.  59  pages.  Perfiles  inviolados.  1947. 
78  pages.  Mexico.  Imprenta  Lira. — Raul 
Leiva.  El  deseo.  Mexico.  Letras  de  Me¬ 
xico.  1947.  117  pages. — Very  few  of  our 
readers  have  shown  any  great  degree 
of  interest  in  our  reports  on  books  of 
poetry,  so  we  have  felt  constrained  to 
give  them  less  and  less  space,  which  is  a 
pity.  This  little  library  of  Spanish  poetry 
is  fragrant  and  warm  with  emotion. 
Torres  Rioscco’s  Elegtas  arc  exquisite 
love-lyrics,  sometimes  light  and  whim¬ 
sical,  sometimes  drowned  in  ecstasy: 

Yo  ya  no  tengo 
labios,  0)0$,  dcscos; 
no  neccsito  hablarte, 
solo  aspiro  a  que  seas. 

Con  dejartc  querer 

pagas  con  crcccs 

csto  tan  grande  que  yo  siento. 

Ortiz  de  Montellano’s  pleasant  transla¬ 
tion  of  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Ash  Wednesday  was 
facilitated,  according  to  the  translator, 
by  the  circumstance  that  Eliot  thinks 
and  feels  like  a  Latin.  “Es,  de  los  poetas 
modernos  inglesas,  el  que  csta  mas  ccrca 
de  lo  cntranable  nucstro.  .  .  .”  Carlos 
Arturo  Caparroso’s  Antologta  brings  to¬ 
gether  a  hundred  choice  and  character¬ 
istic  Colombian  poems,  from  an  ode  by 
the  sixteenth  century  Gongorist  Her¬ 
nando  Dominguez  Camargo  to  the 
Soneto  insistente  of  Eduardo  Carranza, 
born  in  1913.  Some  sixty  poets  are  repre¬ 
sented,  nearly  all  of  them  from  the  nine¬ 
teenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  There  is 
a  useful  bio-bibliographical  supplement. 
The  Limeno  Manuel  Moreno  Jimeno 
publishes  elegantly,  with  weird  draw¬ 
ings  by  Judith  Westfalen  and  much 
handsome  white  paper,  taciturn  and 
ghastly  vaticinations  like 
El  mundo 
los  ojos  triturados 
No  sabes  cuando  este  cadalso 
hundiri 

Y  la  locura  ardiendo 
contra  el  vientre 

The  gentle  sentimental  verses  of  Angel 
Munoz  Igartua  belong,  in  form  and 
manner,  almost  completely  to  ayer,  or 
even  to  anteayer.  But  they  arc  musical 
and  agreeable.  Alfonso  Gonzdlez  Car- 
bo’s  Sonetos  de  mi  reino  interior  open 
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with  a  laudatory  foreword  by  that  op¬ 
timistic  versifier  Pedro  Juan  Labarthe 
and  include,  very  properly,  a  sonnet  to 
Sr.  Labarthe.  The  carefully  chiseled  and 
quaintly  logical  sonnets  of  Vicente  Eche- 
verrfa  del  Prado  are  worthy  of  the  hand¬ 
some  litde  volumes  in  which  Miguel  N. 
Lira,  himself  a  poet  as  well  as  a  scholar 
and  a  printer,  has  enshrined  them.  The 
pious  author  dedicates  one  volume  to 
his  young  son,  with  the  prayer:  “Quiero 
acorazarte  de  Dios  contra  cl  mal,  y  dc 
Bcllcza  contra  los  hombres,”  and  the 
injunction:  “Apasionate.  La  pasion  cs  cl 
genio.  El  discernimiento  frio  es  la  tor- 
peza,  cs  cl  comcrcio,  es  la  tecnica.”  Not 
quite  fair,  but  touching.  The  poems  that 
make  up  Raul  Lciva’s  El  deseo  arc  heavy 
with  earnest  symbolism  and  seem  to  be 
arranged  in  a  sort  of  progression  from 
the  group  En  el  pecado  through  Exal- 
taciones,  Angel  y  deseo,  and  Nor  ah,  o 
el  Angel: 

El  Angel  de  la  Muerte 
te  did  cste  rostro,  petreo,  coronado 
de  morena  virtud,  de  limpia  vida 
que  late  y  desemboca 
mis  alii  del  Olvido: 
en  el  reino  quemante  de  mi  Suenol 
More  satisfying  than  the  poems  in  ir¬ 
regular  stanzas  arc  the  two  graceful  and 
thoughtful  sonnets,  Amo  el  amor  and 
Amor  y  mar.  The  book  is  beautifully 
designed  and  tantalizingly  illustrated  by 
E.  F.  Grancll.— //.  K.  L. 

**  Jose  Clemente  Orozco.  Catdlogo  de 
la  Exposicidn  Nacional  Retrospec- 
tiva.  Mexico.  Sccrctaria  dc  Educacion 
Publica.  1947.  234  pages. — Catalogue  of 
the  last  of  a  remarkable  series  of  national 
expositions,  which  began  many  months 
ago  with  that  of  Jose  Marfa  Velasco.  It 
opens  with  a  nondescript  preface  by 
Carlos  Pclliccr.  TTic  more  distinguished 
observations  made  by  Antonio  Castro 
Leal  at  the  inauguration  of  the  exhibit 
arc  for  some  reason  not  reproduced. 
(They  have  since  been  printed  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  Tiras  de  Colores.)  Then  fol¬ 
lows  an  essay  by  Orozco  himself,  out¬ 
lining  the  sources  of  his  techniques  and 
the  possibilities  of  different  mural  meth¬ 
ods.  There  are  over  a  hundred  excellent 


reproductions  of  pictures,  the  majority 
of  which  have  not  been  exhibited  nor 
reproduced  before,  Orozco’s  early  easel 
painting,  countless  sketches  preliminary 
to  major  works,  and  some  recent  easel 
paintings  indicating  new  directions. — 
Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

^  Cipriano  S.  Viturcira.  Sentido  hu- 
manista  de  la  pintura  hrasileha  con- 
tempordnea.  Montevideo.  A.U.P.I.P. 
1947.  48  pages. — This  soberly  executed 
volume  reproduces  the  interesting  lec¬ 
ture  read  by  the  Uruguayan  poet  and 
essayist  Cipriano  Santiago  Vitureira  in 
the  Atenco  of  Montevideo  in  1946.  It  is 
a  solid  study  which  successfully  realizes 
the  purpose  announced  in  its  title.  It 
demonstrates  the  large  humanity  and  the 
social  temper  of  the  best  contemporary 
Brazilian  painting,  even  of  the  work 
whose  surrealist  character  might  have 
carried  it  down  the  slope  of  dehumani¬ 
zation.  The  lecture  establishes  the  au¬ 
thor’s  wide  acquaintance  with  the  plas¬ 
tic  arts  and  especially  his  gift  of  esthetic 
interpretation.  The  excellent  illustrations 
are  skilfully  reproduced. — Gastdn  Ft- 
gueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Ermilio  Abreu  Gomez.  Quetzal- 
coatl.  Mexico.  Porrua.  1947.  180 
pages. — There  is  nothing  extraordinary, 
for  Latin  America,  in  the  fact  that  the 
municipal  archivist  of  Mexico  City  is 
also  a  publicist,  a  playwright,  a  novelist, 
a  professional  artist,  a  philologian,  a 
critic  of  contemporary  literature,  and  a 
poet.  It  can  be  said  to  the  credit  of  our 
southern  neighbors  that  the  really  ex¬ 
cellent  work  which  Ermilio  Abreu  Go¬ 
mez  has  done  in  several  lines  can  be 
paralleled  by  the  achievements  of  many 
other  Latin  Americans.  Our  North 
American  super-specialists,  who  with 
all  their  merits  are  sometimes  inclined 
to  narrowness  and  smugness,  need  to  be 
reminded  that  it  is  possible  to  know  a 
good  deal  about  a  good  many  things. 

Abreu  Gomez  is  a  fine  nature.  He  has 
a  heart  as  well  as  a  head.  His  studies  of 
Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz  are  informed 
with  spiritual  sympathy;  and  his  long 
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prose  poems  on  the  old  Mexican  myth¬ 
ology  {Cane1{,  1940;  Heroes  Mayas, 
1942)  throb  with  real  emotion.  From 
the  chaotic  and  contradictory  mass  of 
Quetzalcoatl  legend,  this  pious  son  of 
the  Mayas  has  chosen  and  arranged  a 
continuous  narrative,  of  which  he  says 
in  his  dedication:  “He  querido  hacer  . . . 
un  libro  hello,  aprovechando  la  belleza 
que  guarda  el  mito  de  Quetzalcoad.” 
Not  scholarship,  although  Abreu  G6mez 
is  a  scholar.  Not  didacticism,  although 
the  belleza  which  has  penetrated  his  soul 
is  often  spiritual  grandeur.  There  is  rhet¬ 
oric  and  cloudy  ratiocination  here  and 
there  in  his  book.  But  there  is  much 
beauty  in  it,  and  much  wise  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Mexican  soul. — H,  K.  L. 

**  Ramon  Carlos  G6ez.  Geografia  de 
Colombia.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cul- 
tura  Econdmica.  1947.  219  pages  -f"  23 
plates. — An  informative  and  readable 
work  that  is  both  more  and  less  than  a 
geography — less  in  the  sense  that  there 
are  relatively  few  scientific  technicali¬ 
ties,  and  more  in  the  sense  that  racial 
and  economic  considerations  are  includ¬ 
ed.  It  would  not  be  far  wrong  to  say 
that  there  is  also  a  trace  of  poetry  in  the 
discussion  of  the  climate  of  the  Cauca 
and  Magdalena  Valleys,  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  waterfalls,  in  the  restrained  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  economic  domination 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  in  the  author’s  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest  in  even  the  most  back¬ 
ward  population  groups.  Thirty  pages 
are  devoted  to  cities  and  towns.  The 
material  is  organized  into  the  political, 
physical,  human,  and  economic  aspects. 
Colombia  emerges  as  a  mountainous 
country  of  sharply  separated  sections, 
with  regions  of  heavy  rainfall,  with  a 
racially  mixed  population,  whose  econ¬ 
omy  has  depended  largely  on  gold  and 
coffee,  to  which  might  be  added  ba¬ 
nanas,  rice,  sugar,  cocoa,  and  minerals. 
Owing  to  the  non-navigability  of  her 
rivers,  she  was  one  of  the  first  countries 
to  organize  commercial  aviation.  The 
scientist  may  find  the  book  lacking  in 
technical  treatment,  but  for  those  who 
want  to  know  Colombia  as  a  living 


whole,  the  author  informally  presents 
his  native  land  with  a  touch  of  pride  in 
her  riches  and  possibilities,  and  with 
concern  for  her  future. — B.  G.  D. 

^  Emilio  Romero.  Geografia  del  Paci- 
fico  sudamericano.  Mexico.  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Economica.  1947.  194  pages 
+  23  plates. — The  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Economica  of  Mexico  City  proposes  to 
include  in  its  collection  T terra  Firme 
a  scries  pf  books  giving  an  account  of 
the  geography  of  the  whole  of  Latin 
America.  Some  of  these  books  will  deal 
with  a  single  country.  Others,  such  as 
this  one,  will  be  of  a  regional  character. 
The  Peruvian  geographer  and  professor 
at  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  Emilio 
Romero,  writes  interestingly  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  region.  He  interprets  geography  in 
its  widest  sense,  to  include  everything 
from  sports  to  political  constitutions. 
The  Peruvian  viewpoint  of  the  author  is 
seen  occasionally,  as  when  he  criticizes 
Ecuador  for  aligning  itself  with  the 
Caribbean  union  of  Colombia  and  Vene¬ 
zuela,  rather  than  joining  a  Pacific  bloc. 
While  Lima  is  a  beautiful  city  of  en¬ 
lightened  people.  It  may  be  that  the  au¬ 
thor  exaggerates  when  he  says  that  the 
people  of  the  countries  he  is  studying 
arc  the  most  cultured  in  the  world. 
There  arc  occasional  slips,  as  when  the 
author  suggests  that  the  Incas  chased 
the  vicuna  on  horse-back.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  photographs,  taken  chiefly 
from  John  L.  Rich,  The  Face  of  South 
America.  —  Ronald  Hilton.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Morris  Goldberg.  English  -  Spanish 
Chemical  and  Medical  Dictionary. 
New  York  and  London.  McGraw-Hill. 
1947.  x-1-692  2<ol.  pages.  $10. — Morris 
Goldberg,  Chief  Technical  Translator 
of  the  Translation  and  Research  Bureau, 
New  York  City,  has  compiled  an  Eng- 
lish-Spanish  scientific  dictionary  which 
will  be  enormously  useful.  Its  approxi¬ 
mately  40,000  terms  cover  the  field 
rather  thoroughly  for  medicine,  surgery, 
pharmacy,  chemistry,  dentistry,  veter¬ 
inary,  biochemistry,  bacteriology.  It  does 
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not  limit  itself  to  supplying  the  Spanish 
equivalent  of  the  English  word,  but  adds 
a  Spanish  definition  of  the  term,  thus: 
“ holalogue,  holilogo,  m.,  remedio  radi¬ 
cal  capaz  de  expeler  una  substancia  pa- 
tologica.” 

When  we  remember  that  such  tech¬ 
nical  vocabularies  are  not  so  definitely 
established  in  Spanish  as  in  English  and 
that  the  term  “Spanish”  covers  not  one 
language  only  but  a  score  of  related 
idioms,  we  realize  that  the  preparation 
of  this  dictionary  must  have  been  a  her¬ 
culean  task.  A  hint  of  the  difficulties  and 
also  of  the  compiler’s  resourcefulness  is 
given  by  his  note  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Seaman  Bainbridge,  the  eminent 
New  York  surgeon,  for  permitting  him 
to  comb  the  Spanish  translation  of  Dr. 
Bainbridge’s  book  The  Cancer  Problem 
for  the  technical  terms  chosen  by  the 
astute  translator.  And  another  evidence 
of  his  thoroughness  is  his  study  of  the 
varying  accentuations  of  words  ending 
in  -scopia  and  -plastia,  on  which  prob¬ 
lem  his  preface  furnishes  data  that  may 
be  of  use  to  linguists  as  well  as  scientists. 

This  is  in  no  sense  a  general  diction¬ 
ary.  If  you  want  to  know  the  Spanish 
word  for  “cup,”  look  elsewhere.  You  will 
not  find  taza  or  jicara,  but  only  ventosa. 
If  you  look  for  “small,”  you  will  find 
it  only  in  the  phrase  intestino  delgado. 
Mr.  Goldberg  sets  out  to  do  a  specific 
task  and  does  it  without  frills  or  extras. 
—H.  K.  L. 

^  Anuario  bibliogrdfico  venezolano. 

Caracas.  Biblioteca  Nacional.  1942, 
1943,  1944.  227,  291,  253  paps.— One 
after  another  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  are  organizing  national  biblio¬ 
graphical  annuals.  The  V enezolano  has 
by  now  issued  three  numbers,  which  ap¬ 
pear  with  something  of  a  lag.  The  num¬ 
ber  covering  the  year  1942  is  dated  1944; 
that  for  1943  bears  the  date  1945;  and 
the  number  for  1944  did  not  appear  till 
1947.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  Vene¬ 
zuelan  book  and  periodical  publications 
arc  supposed  to  be  deposited  with  the 
National  Library,  it  would  seem  that  the 
listing  of  the  native  publications  would 


be  a  simple  matter.  But  the  officials  of 
the  Biblioteca  Nacional  complain  that 
many  publications  arc  never  deposited, 
so  that  the  librarians  are  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  doubling  as  detectives  to  locate 
many  books  which  ought  to  come  to 
them  automatically,  and  in  spite  of  all 
they  can  do  there  arc  still  many  omis¬ 
sions.  But  even  with  its  gaps,  the  bibli¬ 
ography  is  invaluable. 

Its  organization  has  been  carefully 
thought  out  and  there  is  little  to  criti¬ 
cize.  There  is  a  section  for  Venezuelan 
books  and  other  separate  publications, 
one  for  Venezuelan  periodicals,  and  one 
for  foreign  publications  relative  to  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  Venezuelans.  There  are  good 
indexes:  one  of  publishers,  one  of  au¬ 
thors,  subjects,  and  titles,  and  one  of 
abbreviations.  The  1942  volume  listed 
1,298  publications,  that  for  1943  noted 
1,778  and  that  for  1944  covered  1,446. 
It  is  a  big  job,  and  there  arc  still  ob¬ 
stacles  to  be  overcome — but  fit  faber 
jabricando. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Arturo  Capdevila.  Adolescencta  y 
voluntad.  Buenos  Aires.  Hachette. 
1947.  226  pages. — The  author  declares 
that  this  book  is  dedicated  to  “the  acutest 
problem  of  our  development;  to  the  ado¬ 
lescent  and  the  necessary  strengthening 
of  his  will.”  Instead  of  aiding  the  ado¬ 
lescent,  society  poisons  him  with  music 
like  the  Argentine  tango.  He  needs  “the 
vigorous  lyre,  not  the  effeminate  flute.” 
The  author  recalls  Plato  and  calls  for 
melodics  “which  reproduce  the  firm 
tones  of  a  man  of  resolution,  or  those 
calmly  noble  works  in  which  reason 
holds  the  upper  hand.”  He  reminds  us 
also  that  Marti  called  music  “that  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  eternal.”  He  disapproves 
of  novels  which  arc  over-sad.  He  finds 
a  difference  between  what  is  sad  and 
what  is  tragic:  “The  tragic  is  strong  even 
when  covered  with  wounds,  and  refuses 
to  yield  to  fate.”  Wherever  the  Argen¬ 
tine  youth  turns,  “he  is  tempted  with 
poisons:  gambling,  the  lottery,  pornog¬ 
raphy.”  Kcyscrling,  in  his  Meditaciones 
suramericanas,  “insists  on  the  predomi¬ 
nant  influence  of  the  animal  traits  on 
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our  organisms  and  on  the  tendency  of 
the  sensual  to  outweigh  the  spiritual.” 
But  he  finds  notable  examples  of  an¬ 
other  trend,  as  in  the  case  of  Severo 
Vaccaro,  who  began  life  as  a  newsboy 
but  who  was  always  “the  very  mirror  of 
probity.”  Capdevila  speaks  with  approval 
of  President  J.  J.  Arevalo  of  Guatemala 
and  his  book  La  adolescencia  como 
evasidn  y  retorno.  He  says  of  himself: 
“I  think  it  was  Emerson  who  gave  me 
the  moral  impulse  which  I  needed.” — 
RubSn  Landa.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Alfonso  Reyes.  A  Idpiz.  Mexico. 

Stylo.  1947.  220  pages. — ^This  vol¬ 
ume  is  made  up  of  short  notes  nearly 
all  of  which  were  written  for  maga¬ 
zines  and  papers  between  1923  and  1946. 
They  are  dated  from  Paris,  Madrid, 
Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  deal  with  a  variety  of  subjects: 
General  Foch,  Pascal,  William  James, 
Lenin,  Renan,  Unamuno,  Bergson, 
James  Joyce,  Isaacs,  Hobbes,  Paul  Mo- 


rand,  medieval  cathedrals,  modern  archi¬ 
tecture,  Saint-Simon  in  America,  the 
painter  Rousseau  Le  Douanier.  It  is  a 
delightful  book,  perhaps  literally  written 
a  Idpiz;  it  at  least  gives  the  impression 
of  having  been  composed  with  great 
facility,  though  with  an  extraordinary 
instinct  for  the  essential.  Completely  un¬ 
ostentatious,  it  evidences  the  enormous, 
penetrating  culture  of  this  cosmopolitan 
spirit,  universal  in  its  curiosity,  yet  never 
superficial.  The  style  is  very  careful  but 
shows  no  trace  of  affectation.  For  all  the 
differences  between  the  classic  and  the 
romantic  procedure,  we  are  struck  by 
several  points  of  similarity  between 
Reyes  and  the  Spaniard  Larra  (Figaro). 
Both  testify  that  writing  for  periodicals 
can  be  as  fine  an  art  as  any  other  sort 
of  writing.  Reyes  produces  prose  which 
is  perfect  in  form,  yet  fluid,  as  did  Larra 
— as  did  Cervantes.  It  is  with  complete 
justice  that  Alfonso  Reyes  is  ranked  as 
one  of  the  great  artists  now  writing  in 
Spanish. — Rubin  Landa.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 


The  popular  Roumanian  novelist 
Michael  Sadoveano  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Roumanian  Parliament. 

Horizon,  London,  for  September  1947 
has  a  very  stimulating  article  by  Lionel 
Trilling  on  Freud  and  Literature . 

Carl  H.  Milam,  Secretary  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Library  Association,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Director  of  Libraries  for  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Maximilian-Gesellschaft,  German 
equivalent  of  the  Grolier  Club,  was  re¬ 
organized  in  Hamburg  in  the  summer 
of  1946.  Plans  have  been  made  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  periodical  to  be  entitled  Theuer- 
danlf^  and  to  do  other  publishing. 

The  distinguished  cultural  review 
Portucale  is  no  more,  but  two  of  its 
original  founders  have  launched  a  new 
magazine  of  similar  character,  which 
they  call  Prometeu.  Its  director  is  Amo¬ 


rim  de  Carvalho,  Avenida  do  Brasil  835, 
Porto,  Portugal. 

In  Maurice  Gauchez’s  review  La  Re¬ 
naissance  d’Occident,  36,  rue  de  I’Ama- 
zone,  Brussels,  there  is  a  very  interesting 
article  by  A.  Gonda  on  a  little-known 
subject,  Le  wallon  Ian  gage  populaire 
littiraire. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Stewart  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
Illinois,  daughter  of  the  late  widely 
known  Hispanist  John  Driscoll  Fitz¬ 
Gerald,  has  given  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  her  father’s  large  collection  of 
^uth  American  books. 


“Pencho  Slaveikov  .  .  .  the  greatest 
Bulgarian  poet,  the  only  stable  bridge 
that  links  that  country  with  the  rest  of 
Europe  on  the  highest  level  of  literature, 
philosophy,  and  general  culture.” — Al¬ 
bert  M.  Ivanoff,  in  Slavonic  and  East 
European  Review. 


Books  in  German 


(For  other  Bool(s  in  German,  see  "Head-Liners") 


^  Heinz  Fliigcl,  Geschichte  und  Ge- 
schic\e.  Miinchen.  Koscl.  1947.  219 
pages.  5.50  mk. — It  is  clear  that  not  all 
the  German  youth  who  survived  Hitler 
are  nihilistic.  This  book,  just  arrived 
from  Germany,  proves  it. 

Heinz  Fliigel  is  a  comparatively  young 
man,  and  before  Hitler  he  was  un¬ 
known.  During  the  war  and  in  the  first 
few  months  thereafter  he  wrote  these 
twelve  essays,  whose  intellectual  and  lit¬ 
erary  level  is  very  high.  Their  author 
digs  into  the  sordid  remnants  of  the 
three  German  Reiche  (Bismarck,  Wei¬ 
mar,  Hitler)  all  of  which  collapsed  be¬ 
cause  of  faulty  inner  construction.  He 
searches  in  their  ruins  for  the  traditions 
of  Treu  und  Glauben  and  for  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  Christian  ethics  in  an  inter¬ 
denominational  sense  —  values  which 
were  deliberately  neglected,  if  not  elim¬ 
inated,  in  the  three  Reiche.  Fliigel’s  sub¬ 
jects  purport  to  be  literary  and  philo¬ 
sophical;  but  they  soon  grow  into  the 
region  of  ethics.  He  docs  not  stop  with 
works  of  German  literature  which  are 
ordinarily  looked  on  as  sacrosanct,  like 
the  Nibelungen.  He  distrusts  the  Ger¬ 
man  historians  since  the  Bismarck  era 
for  their  adoration  of  brutal  power;  he 
confronts  them  squarely  with  the  great¬ 
est  historian  who  has  written  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  language,  the  Swiss  Jacob  Burck- 
hardt. 

The  book  is  not  easy  to  read.  It  is 
written  with  typically  German  care  and 
thoroughness  which  contrast  agreeably 
with  the  superficial  and  unreliable  books 
published  during  the  Hitler  era.  Its  wide 
perspective  and  its  solid  standards  of 
valuation  prove  that  the  spiritual  dam¬ 
age  in  Germany  is  not  entirely  incurable. 
— Werner  Richter.  New  York  City. 

*  Ulrich  von  Hassell.  Vom  andern 
Deutschland.  Aus  den  nachgelas- 
senen  Tagebiichern  1938-44.  Zurich. 


Atlantis.  3d  cd.,  1947.  $3.80  u.s. — The 
diplomat  Von  Hassell,  a  noble  person¬ 
ality  as  well  as  a  nobleman,  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  Germany’s  Christian  and  hu¬ 
manistic  tradition  in  a  world  of  moral 
and  political  decay,  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  conservative  anti-Hitler 
underground  and  was  executed  after  the 
abortive  attempt  of  July  1944.  His  tragic 
diary  traces  Germany’s  way  to  the  abyss 
week  by  week,  sometimes  day  by  day. 
The  author  was  in  contact  with  most  of 
the  political  and  military  leaders  and  for 
a  long  time  even  with  some  of  the  heads 
of  the  Nazi  hierarchy.  Characters  and 
events  are  observed  and  analyzed  by  a 
mind  trained  by  long  experience  with 
many  persons  and  countries.  It  shows  us 
the  German  character  at  its  best  and  its 
worst.  It  records  the  tragedy  of  a  few 
outstanding  Germans  who  try  in  vain 
to  save  the  moral  as  well  as  the  political 
existence  of  their  country  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  community,  in  a  hopeless  fight  not 
only  against  an  apparently  unconquer¬ 
able  government,  but  against  the  indif¬ 
ference  of  the  people  and  the  indecision 
of  the  only  holders  of  power  not  entirely 
nazified,  the  army  generals. — F.  M. 
Wassermann.  Southwestern  University, 
Memphis. 

^  J.  Huizinga,  /m  Bann  der  Ge¬ 
schichte:  Betrachtungen  und  Ge- 
staltungen.  Basel.  Pantheon.  1943.  xi-f- 
376  pages.  19  Sw.  fr. — The  mature  wis¬ 
dom  and  practical  common  sense  in  this 
volume  is  typical  of  the  author  who  died 
in  1945.  It  is  mainly  a  series  of  essays 
on  the  methods,  meaning,  and  aims  of 
historical  writing  since  the  eighteenth 
century  and  of  the  development  of  na¬ 
tionalism,  especially  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  The  author  is  chiefly  interested  in 
the  development  of  historical  writing 
since  the  eighteenth  century  when  his- 
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tory  again  began  to  win  back  the  ground 
which  under  the  influence  of  Descartes 
had  been  temporarily  lost  to  the  natural 
sciences.  He  sounds  a  timely  warning 
against  the  modern  tendency  to  make 
history  the  slave  of  propaganda,  wheth¬ 
er  of  Marxian  materialism,  nationalism, 
or  other  ideologies  more  concerned  with 
preconceived  ideas  than  with  objective 
truth.  He  thinks,  probably  rightly,  that 
young  students  pay  too  much  attention 
to  recent  diplomatic  history  when  they 
might  get  as  good  or  better  training  from 
a  study  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  early 
modern  period. 

The  whole  volume  illustrates  the  au¬ 
thor’s  deep  love  of  his  native  land  and 
its  historic  past.  It  is  a  pity  no  index  is 
provided. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

®  Werner  Milch.  Bettina  und  Mari¬ 
anne.  Zurich.  Artemis.  1947.  84 
pages.  3.60  Sw.  fr. — This  second  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Artemis  Goethe-Schriften  of¬ 
fers  a  well  considered  new  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  personalities  of  Bettina  and 
Marianne.  Professor  Milch  corrects  tra¬ 
ditional  views  and  presents  his  interpre¬ 
tation  in  a  most  pleasing  style.  His  chap¬ 
ter  on  Bettina  reads  like  an  exciting 
story,  though  every  statement  is  weighed 
judiciously  on  the  scale  of  a  scholarly 
mind. 

Goethe’s  attitude  toward  Bettina  and 
Marianne,  Professor  Milch  demonstrates, 
was  a  tragedy  of  misunderstanding.  It 
was  self-defense  against  Beethoven’s 
daimon  that  he  turned  against  the  for¬ 
mer,  who  pleaded  passionately  for  Beet¬ 
hoven.  This  was  the  real  reason  for 
Goethe’s  break  with  Bettina.  Marianne, 
we  learn,  was  vouchsafed  a  privilege 
never  granted  to  Bettina — to  kindle 
Goethe’s  renewed  creative  impulse.  But 
Hatem  soon  reverted  to  his  own  ego,  or 
better  to  a  sublimated  Goethe,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  a  symbolic  significance  to  the  words: 

Denn  die  Liebe  ist  das  Leben 

Und  des  Lebens  Leben  Geist. 

There  is  no  path  from  Bettina  to 
Marianne.  They  remain  antithetical. 
But  they  are  the  only  productive  spirits 


among  Goethe’s  feminine  admirers, 
while  Friederika,  Lotte,  Lili  and  Ulrike 
remain  silhouettes  —  creatively  mute. 
These  two  were  “Leben  fiir  Goethe  .  .  . 
mehr  als  ein  Erlebnis,  Grundton  des 
ganzen  Daseins.” — A.  Gloss.  University 
of  Bristol. 

^  Hans  Pfeflermann.  Die  Zusammen- 
arbeit  der  Renaissancepdpste  mit  den 
Tureen.  Winjterthur.  Mondial.  1946.  xi 
-F  256  pages.  15.40  Sw.  fr. — ^This  mono¬ 
graph  develops  some  hitherto  little- 
known  facts  on  the  political  relations 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  Sultans  of 
Turkey  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  bibli¬ 
ography  is  ample  and  impressive,  and 
the  book  has  every  appearance  of  accur¬ 
acy  and  honesty.  It  quotes  freely  from 
Church  documents  and  shows  no  ani¬ 
mus  against  the  Papacy  or  any  tendency 
to  be  other  than  objective  in  its  picture 
of  the  great  Ottoman  Empire,  which  ap>- 
pears  as  a  well-organized  and  socially 
superior  Asiatic  power  facing  a  disunited 
and  jealous  Occident.  The  book  is  ca¬ 
pably  put  together  and  brilliantly  read¬ 
able.  It  might  perhaps  have  carried  more 
authority  if  it  had  shown  evidence  of 
having  consulted  the  Turkish  sources 
as  freely  as  the  Western  ones. — Robert 
Laessig.  Oklahoma  Baptist  University. 

J.  Huizinga.  Homo  ludens.  Versuch 
einer  Bestimmung  des  Spielelements 
der  Kultur.  Basel.  Pantheon.  1944.  xvii 
-|-  344  pages.  19  Sw.  fr. — The  late 
Dutch  historian  did  not  want  to  be  mis¬ 
understood:  the  problem  is  the  play  ele¬ 
ment  of  culture,  not  in  culture,  that  is, 
not  what  part  play  carries  among  cul¬ 
tural  phenomena  but  in  how  far  culture 
itself  has  the  character  of  play.  It  can¬ 
not  be  negated  like  other  abstracts,  as 
beauty  or  truth,  spirit  or  god.  Of  special 
interest  is  the  application  of  the  theory 
to  poetry:  Poiesis,  too,  is  a  function  of 
play.  It  goes  on  in  a  spiritual  or  mental 
playground  —  Spielraum  —  (here  the 
German  language  lends  itself  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  theory),  in  a  world  of  its  own 
where  things  look  different  from  every¬ 
day  life.  The  further  analysis  of  play 
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according  to  its  essence  and  meaning 
shows  that  it  actually  “plays”  its  part  in 
all  activities  of  human  mind  and  life. 
Its  meaning  is  determined  in  the  lan¬ 
guages,  its  function  is  to  create  culture, 
but  culture  as  play,  not  culture  through 
play.  Other  connections  arc  revealed  be¬ 
tween  play  and  law,  war,  science.  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  art  develop  their  play-forms, 
cultural  periods  of  the  past  and  our  own 
culture  appear  in  a  new  light  sub  specie 
ludi. — Max  Lederer.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

^  W.  Bulst.  Veber  die  Mittlere  Lati- 
nit'dt  des  Abendlandes.  Heidelberg. 
Schneider.  1946.  22  pages. — This  beau¬ 
tifully  written  and  printed  pamphlet  dis¬ 
cusses  briefly  such  problems  in  the  study 
of  medieval  Latin  literature  as  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  “Middle  Latin”  to  Middle 
High  German  or  Middle  English  as  a 
language,  and  the  relationship  of  me¬ 
dieval  Latin  literature  to  classical  Latin 
literature  and  to  the  literatures  which 
the  Vulgar  tongues  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  destined  to  produce.  The  author 
thus  stresses  the  importance  of  medieval 
Latin  literature  in  any  study  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  cultures  and  literatures 
which  are  now  the  subject-matter  of 
Modern  Language  studies.  —  Edouard 
Roditi.  OMGUS  Liaison  and  Protocol, 
Germany. 

^  Otto  Obcrholzcr.  Richard  Beer-Hof- 
mann.  Wer/^  und  Weltbild  des  Dick- 
ters.  Bern.  Franckc.  1947.  Ill  pages.  18 
Sw.  fr. — After  brief  chapters  outlining 
the  Vienna  Del^adenz  and  explaining 
Hofmann’s  relations  to  it,  Obcrholzcr 
analyzes  his  works,  classifying  them 
within  and  without  the  Del{adenz.  The 
method  is  largely  psycho-analytic,  with 
emphasis  on  Bcer-Hofmann’s  use  of 
symbolism.  The  androgynous  character 
of  much  of  the  imagery  is  shown.  The 
David  cycle,  though  uncompleted,  proves 
Beer-Hofmann  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  significant  authors  of  the  early 
twentieth  century;  the  novels  arc  rated 
as  of  minor  importance,  and  the  Gra] 
von  Charolais  is  classed  rather  with 


closet  dramas.  This  reviewer  saw  the 
play  more  than  a  generation  ago,  in  the 
Ncucs  Theater  in  Berlin,  and  he  recalls 
its  powerful  effect  on  a  weeping  and 
spellbound  audience.  This  power  the  re¬ 
viewer  has  never  been  able  to  rediscover 
in  reading  the  play,  and  he  agrees  with 
Obcrholzcr’s  strictures  on  it.  Biographi¬ 
cal  data  are  reduced  to  a  minimum; 
Bccr-Hofmann,  born  in  Vienna  in  1866, 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1938  and 
died  in  New  York  City  in  1945.  Ample 
quotation  from  his  letters  gives  insight 
into  the  workings  of  his  mind.  There  is 
a  useful  bibliography. — G.  H.  Danton. 
College  of  Mines,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

^  Phyllobolia  fur  Peter  Von  Der 
Muhll  zum  60.  Geburtstag  am  1. 
August  1945.  Basel.  Schwabc  (New 
York.  Phiebig).  1946.  288  pages.  $6. — 
This  Festschrift  for  one  of  Switzerland’s 
outstanding  Hellenists  contains  contri¬ 
butions  by  five  Swiss  scholars.  Fritz 
Wehrli  presents  a  study  of  the  “elevated 
style”  in  Greek  prose  and  poetry  from 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  Willy  Thcilcr 
takes  a  passage  from  Tacitus  (Annates 
6.22)  as  preface  to  a  discussion  of  late 
classical  views  of  predestination  and  free 
will.  Olof  Gigon,  in  a  study  of  Plato’s 
Protagoras,  discusses  the  relationship  of 
the  Socratic  dialogue  form  to  earlier 
works  of  the  Elcatic  school;  he  analyzes 
the  dramatic  and  poetic  nature  of  the 
Protagoras  and  cautions  especially 
against  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
characters  of  Protagoras  and  Socrates 
in  this  work — much  of  the  characteriza¬ 
tion  in  the  dialogue  is  dichterisch  rather 
than  historisch.  Bernhard  Wyss  offers 
three  short  notes  on  Gregory  Nazian- 
zenus,  in  the  last  of  which  he  discusses 
Gregory’s  brief  mention  of  the  sect  of 
Hypsistarioi  and  the  intermediate 
sources  through  which  this  information 
passed  to  Goethe  (see  Goethe’s  letter  of 
March  22,  1831,  to  Sulpiz  Boisser^e). 
Karl  Meuli  presents,  as  the  last  contribu¬ 
tion,  a  lengthy  account  of  Greek  sacri¬ 
ficial  ritual;  his  study  is  concerned  with 
the  sacrificial  banquets  for  the  dead, 
chthonic  rituals  in  which  the  object  of 
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sacrifice  was  totally  destroyed  (as  by 
fire),  and  those  sacrifices  to  the  Olym¬ 
pian  deities  in  which  only  the  useless 
parts  of  the  animal  were  devoted  to  the 
gods.  Meuli  interprets  these  sacrificial 
practices  not  merely  as  an  archaeologist, 
but  also  as  a  social  anthropologist. — 
Henry  S.  Robinson.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

M  Wilhelm  Zentner.  Gastfreundliches 
Miinchen.  Miinchen.  Desch.  1947. 
263  pages. — One  of  the  more  active  of 
the  post-war  German  publishers  in  the 
American  Zone  is  Kurt  Desch,  who  is  is¬ 
suing  from  Munich  a  literary  review. 
Prisma,  as  well  as  a  list  of  novels  and 
belletristic  texts.  Desch  is  apparently 
making  an  effort  to  do  what  he  can  to 
reintegrate  Germany  into  the  frame¬ 
work  of  Occidental  humanism,  an  effort 
opposed  by  forces  both  without  and 
within.  This  little  anthology  looks  back 
on  the  20th  century  capital  of  Nazism 
as  “eine  dcr  Haupstadte  des  Geistes”  in 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  a  center 
where  artists  and  intellectuals  of  all  na¬ 
tions  were  welcome  to  live  and  work. 

The  editor  has  collected  to  illustrate 
his  views  a  series  of  texts  ranging  from 
letters  by  the  young  Mozart  through 
a  couple  of  pages  from  Thomas  Wolfe’s 
Of  Time  and  the  River.  Other  passages 
extolling  Munich  as  a  “cultural  capital’’ 
are  signed  by  Jean  Giraudoux,  Rilke,  Isa¬ 
dora  Duncan,  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
Gottfried  Keller,  et  al.  The  little  book 
is  pleasantly  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
early  19th  century  prints. — John  L. 
Brown.  Boston. 

**  Walter  Bauer.  Die  grossere  Welt. 
Miinchen.  Desch.  1946.  236  pages 
10  plates. — It  would  be  difficult  to 
characterize  these  narrative-sketches — 
they  are  hardly  stories — in  a  few  words. 
Great  names  figure  in  them:  Giorgione, 
Michelangelo,  Rembrandt,  Pestalozzi, 
Goethe,  Hblderlin,  Goya,  C.  D.  Fried¬ 
rich,  Hebbel;  and  in  most  cases  a  great 
moment  or  episode  in  the  life  of  each, 
perhaps  connected  with  some  creative 
achievement,  forms  the  climax  and  the 


starting-point  of  the  sketch.  At  his  best, 
Bauer  produces  that  half-breathless  lift¬ 
ing  of  the  soul  which  accompanies  the 
apprehension  of  the  sublime,  in  art  as  in 
life;  I  felt  it  particularly  in  the  portraits 
of  Giorgione,  Rembrandt,  Pestalozzi, 
Goethe,  Goya,  and  an  obscure  17th  cen¬ 
tury  pastor,  but  nowhere  is  it  entirely 
lacking.  The  subtle  implication  of  euro- 
pdisch  is  thereby  made  inescapable,  and 
the  author’s  obvious  purpose,  that  of 
encouraging  his  readers  to  lift  their  eyes, 
not  to  the  hills  of  the  earth’s  torn  crust, 
but  to  the  serene  summits  of  human  ex¬ 
perience,  is  fully  and  beautifully  real¬ 
ized. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Werner  Bergengruen.  Der  Gross- 
tyran  und  das  Gericht.  Miinchen. 
Alber.  1947.  192  pages. — The  exquisite 
if  somewhat  over-deliberate  style  of  this 
novel,  which  is  considered  in  Germany 
one  of  Bergengruen’s  best,  arouses  ad¬ 
miration;  but  its  ideas  are  disquieting. 
A  Renaissance  tyrant  kills  a  servant 
whom  he  suspects  and  orders  his  chief 
of  police  to  find  the  murderer.  The  in¬ 
nocent  are  incriminated,  passions  run 
wild,  finally  a  saindy  dyer  assumes  the 
guilt  and  thus  brings  about  the  tyrant’s 
confession.  This  action  is  supposed  to 
prove  that  perfection  docs  not  exist  on 
this  earth.  “Vicllcicht,  dass  an  seine 
Stcllc  cin  Glaubc  an  dcs  Menschen  Un- 
vollkommenhcit  tritt;  denn  in  nichts 
andcrem  kann  ja  unscrc  Vollkommcn- 
heit  bestehen  als  in  eben  diesem  Glaubc.” 
Bergengruen  tells  an  excellent  story  to 
demonstrate  the  obvious  truth  that  even 
tyrants  arc  human. — Marianne  Bonwit. 
University  of  California. 

^  Werner  Bergengruen.  Sternenstand. 

1947.  162  pages. — Der  spanische 
RosenstocJ(.  1946.  63  pages.  Zurich. 
Arche. — Ten  Novellen,  or  long  anec¬ 
dotes,  all  laid  in  the  Italian  Renaissance 
and  told  in  a  slighdy  archaic,  highly 
labored  though  simple  prose  which 
sounds  like  translation  from  Boccaccio 
or  like  Paul  Ernst’s  adaptations  of  early 
Italian  stories.  The  plots,  too,  are  varia- 
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tions  on  Boccaccian  themes.  This  is  es¬ 
cape  from  the  present  rather  than  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it.  One  wonders  whether 
Bergengruen,  who  in  1945  rose  to  sud¬ 
den  notoriety  as  a  German  resistance 
writer  as  a  result  of  his  cycle  of  poems 
Dies  Irae,  has  ransacked  his  old  files  to 
gather  some  printable  copy. — ^The 
Rosenstoc\  talc  is  longer  than  the  others, 
belongs  to  no  particular  period  or  coun¬ 
try,  and  introduces  the  poet  and  his  love 
into  the  Rahmenerz’dhlung.  —  Harry 
Bergholz.  Lawrence  College,  Appleton, 
Wis. 

^  Franz  Theodor  Csokor.  Der  verlo- 
rene  Sohn.  Wien.  Ullstcin.  1947.  93 
pages. — This  is  the  first  drama  by 
Csokor  to  reach  us  since  the  war.  It  is 
concerned  with  the  life  of  a  family  dur¬ 
ing  times  of  duress,  resistance,  and  chaos, 
mental  and  pliysical.  Csokor  goes  on 
from  where  he  stopped  in  1938,  continu¬ 
ing  his  own  tradition  and  the  Austrian 
tradition  of  Schonherr.  The  plot  (the 
fr^res  ennemis  of  civil  war)  is  bigger 
than  any  particular  time  or  place.  It  con¬ 
cerns  three  brothers,  one  of  whom  fights 
with  the  underground  while  the  two 
others  collaborate  with  the  occupying 
power.  Driven  by  inexorable  fate,  these 
three  men  attack  and  destroy  each  other. 
The  locale  is  the  Dalmatian  island  on 
which  Csokor  himself  took  refuge  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  war.  It  might  just  as  easily 
have  been  Czechoslovakia  or  rural 
France.  The  setting  is  picturesque,  but 
what  counts  is  the  constantly  recurring 
problem. — Frederic^  Lehner.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  College. 

^  Horst  Lange.  Das  Lied  des  Pirols. 

Miinchen.  Desch.  1946. 123  pages. — 
Horst  Lange,  whose  Schwarze  Weide 
was  reviewed  in  Bool(s  Abroad  Vol.  14, 
p.  73  (Winter  1940),  says  in  his  Nach~ 
bemer\ung  that  this  fragment,  written 
about  a  year  after  the  completion  of  that 
novel,  represents  about  one-fourth  of  a 
novel  which  would  have  inquired  into 
the  possibility  of  human  happiness.  It  is 
in  keeping  with  this  plan  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  story  stresses  the  mental  and  emo¬ 


tional  aspects  of  a  railway  journey  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  I,  involving  a  sergeant 
and  two  young  brothers  entrusted  to  his 
care.  The  song  of  the  oriole  is  not  only 
symbolical  of  what  is  somehow  good  in 
life,  in  spite  of  the  horrors  of  war;  along 
with  the  sergeant’s  flute,  which  plays  a 
considerable  role  in  the  action,  it  sug¬ 
gests  the  harmony  of  music  as  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  orderliness  in  a 
chaotic  world.  Lange  writes  well  and  is 
particularly  careful  about  his  motiva¬ 
tions  and  his  psychology  generally.  The 
illustrations  are  by  Alfred  Lichter. — 
Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

^  Use  Langner.  Klytaemnestra.  96 
pages. — Rodica.  186  pages.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Moelich.  1947. — Use  Langner  and 
many  others  stayed  on  in  Germany  dur¬ 
ing  the  Hitler  period  and  wrote  “for 
the  drawer.”  Now  they  are  publishing 
what  they  wrote  in  those  dark  years.  Al¬ 
though  they  were  opposed  to  Nazism 
and  hated  the  doctrine  of  barbarism, 
their  works  bear  an  indirect  imprint 
of  the  Third  Reich.  An  indirect  imprint: 
They  turned  away  from  the  horrible 
reality  around  them  and  plunged  into 
the  distant  world  of  dream,  mythology, 
romance,  fairy  tale. 

Thus  Use  Langner  wrote  a  Clymnes- 
tra  tragedy  in  verse  strangely  similar  to 
products  of  the  French  re  workers  of 
antique  themes;  and  Rodica,  set  in  the 
Paris  of  the  international  exhibition  on 
the  eve  of  World  War  II,  is  another  lyri¬ 
cal  drama  though  couched  in  prose. 
Both  books  show  an  undeniable  gift  of 
expression  albeit  the  metaphors  are  some¬ 
times  out  of  balance  and  the  style  is 
diffuse.  This  author  will  be  worth  watch¬ 
ing. — F.  C.  Weiskppj,  New  York  City. 

^  Liebesnovellen  der  italienischen  Re- 
naissance.  Hanns  Floerke,  ed.  Miin- 
chen.  Desch.  (1946)  415  pages  -}*  12 
plates. — Two  stories  each  by  Boccaccio, 
Giovanni  Fiorentino,  Bandello,  Graz- 
zini,  Sebastiano  Erizzo;  one  each  by 
Masuccio  of  Salerno,  Luigi  da  Porto, 
Straparola,  Luigi  Alamanni.  Some  trans¬ 
lations  by  the  editor,  the  others  revised 
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by  him.  The  notes  are  meager,  and  one 
misses  both  a  general  introduction  set¬ 
ting  forth  (a)  the  main  characteristics  of 
the  genre,  and  (b)  the  basis  of  selection, 
and  a  prefatory  note  of  critical  or  ap¬ 
preciative  character  for  each  story  or  au¬ 
thor.  Judging  by  a  sampling  of  the  Boc¬ 
caccio  story,  the  translation  is  accurate 
and  stylistically  sound.  The  illustrations 
by  Charles  Eisen  arc  charming. — Bay¬ 
ard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

*  Anna  Seghers.  Das  siebte  Kreuz. 

Amsterdam.  Querido.  New  cd., 
1946.  416  pages. — “Georg  wartctc.  Die 
Strassc  vor  dem  Tor  stieg  ctwas  an.  Hicr 
gab  cs  noch  keinen  Ncbcl,  cin  Sommer- 
tag  schicn  zu  Endc  zu  gehen,  so  wcich 
war  das  Licht  auf  dem  Pflastcr.  Gc- 
geniiber  war  cine  Spczercihandlung, 
nebenan  cine  Waschcrei,  danach  cin 
Metzger.  Die  Ladcntiiren  bimmcltcn. 
Zwei  Frauen  mit  Paketen,  cin  Jungc, 
dcr  in  cin  Wiirstchen  bcisst. .  .  .” 

A  novelist  who  could  write  like  this 
was  sure  of  a  hearing.  But  when  the 
scholarly  Mainz  Jewess  who  had  earned 
a  Heidelberg  Ph.D.  with  a  thesis  on 
Jews  and  Judaism  in  the  Worh^  of  Rem¬ 
brandt  applied  her  talent  for  evocation, 
movement,  color,  emotion,  gripping  sim¬ 
plicity,  to  the  furtherance  of  freedom 
and  brotherhood,  she  proved  herself  a 
great  writer  and  not  simply  an  interest¬ 
ing  one.  Das  siebte  Kreuz,  printed  first 
in  Holland  in  1942,  was  an  international 
event.  It  stands  easily  first  among  all 
the  Underground  novels.  It  was  a  best 
seller  in  this  and  other  countries,  and 
its  author  did  as  much  to  overthrow 
Hidcr  as  any  general  in  the  Allied 
armies.  It  has  been  reviewed  a  hundred 
times,  and  we  have  nothing  to  add  here 
except  to  congratulate  Anna  Seghers 
(who  is  Frau  Netty  Radvanyi)  and  her 
publishers  on  this  1946  German  edition 
which  proves  that  people  are  not  for¬ 
getting  her.  We  can’t  afford  to  forget 
her.  We  must  continue  reading  such 
books  if  our  civilization  is  not  to  tumble 
in  ruins. — H.  K.  L. 

**  J.  F.  Vuilleumier.  Die  vom  Berg. 

Zurich.  Gildenbibliothek  Schweizer 


Autoren.  1947.  296  pages. — One  of  the 
versatile  Dr.  Vuilleumier’s  critics  has 
specifically  denied  him  the  title  of 
Heimatdichter;  yet  this  novel  of  his  own 
mountain  folk  would  seem  to  be  authen¬ 
tic  Heimatl^unst,  This  tempestuous  peas¬ 
ant  novel  has  no  definite  plot,  but  is 
rather  an  interweaving  of  plots  and  pic¬ 
tures.  The  story  is  in  harmony  with  the 
author’s  description  of  the  milieu:  “Herb 
war  dieser  Land,  ohne  die  geringste 
weiche  Licblichkeit  anderer  Schweizer 
Gegenden.  Hart  war  sein  Boden,  stein- 
ing  uberall  und  trotzig  karg.Herb  waren 
auch  die  meisten  seiner  Bewohner.  .  .  . 
Kein  Wunder,  dass  auch  mehr  Teufel 
als  gute  Geister  in  dieser  Gegend  ihr 
Unwesen  trieben.’’  An  interesting  detail 
of  the  novel  is  the  account  of  the  Jubilee 
of  the  “Fanfare,”  the  annual  local  mu¬ 
sic  festival.  The  book  was  awarded  the 
1946  prize  of  the  Biichergilde. — Guy  R. 
Vowles.  Davidson  College. 

^  Albrecht  Haushofer.  Moabiter  Son- 
nette.  Berlin.  Blanvalet.  1946.  89 
pages. — These  79  sonnets  are  a  master¬ 
piece  of  contemporary  German  poetry 
and  a  monument  to  one  of  the  most 
tragic  victims  of  the  belated  revolt  of 
the  upper-class  Germans  against  the 
Nazis.  Albrecht  Haushofer,  son  of  the 
famous  Geopolitiker  and  well  known 
himself  as  scholar,  teacher,  and  poet, 
wrote  them  in  the  Moabit  jail  while 
waiting  for  his  execution.  Two  of  the 
best  are  dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  to  Boethius,  and  one  may  consider 
the  entire  collection  a  kind  of  consolatio 
philosophiae.  They  reflect  the  poet’s  life 
and  philosophy;  they  tell  of  home  and 
parents,  of  love  and  friendship,  of  great 
art  and  music,  of  foreign  places  seen 
in  world-wide  travel:  the  Pyramids, 
Miyajima,  the  Mississippi.  They  deal 
with  Germany’s  past  and  her  great  men, 
with  contemporaries  like  Schweitzer 
and  Nansen,  with  the  patriots  who  to¬ 
gether  with  the  author  tried  to  rid  the 
country  of  the  Nazi  plague.  Haushofer 
feels  his  own  guilt  in  having  foreseen 
and  warned,  but  not  acted  in  time.  He 
sees  the  present  shame  and  impending 
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catastrophe  too  late  for  help  or  even 
hope.  In  many  regards  these  poems  are 
the  modern  counterpart  of  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt’s  philosophic  sonnets. — F.  M. 
Wassermann.  Southwestern  University, 
Memphis. 

*  Horst  Lommer.  Das  tausendjdhrige 
Reich.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  1946.  94 

pages. — This  little  collection  of  verses, 
some  in  light  vein,  others  understand¬ 
ably  bitter,  brings  renewed  proof  of  the 
survival  of  a  sense  of  humor  among  the 
Germans.  Mostly,  the  fun-poking  is  of 
the  Galgenhumor  variety,  with  the  mood 
of  political  satire  well  sustained,  cover¬ 
ing  the  early  Hitler  phase  (1934)  down 
to  the  debacle  (1945).  Drawings  (by 
Erwin  Kutz)  add  point  to  some  poems. 
— Herman  Salinger.  Grinnell  College. 

^  Nikolaus  Zrinyi.  Der  Fall  von  Szi- 
get.  Budapest.  Officina.  1944.  255 
pages. — ^The  epic  poet  Zrinyi,  sometimes 
called  the  Hungarian  Tasso,  is  primarily 
known  for  his  long  epic  poem  Szigeti 
Veszedelem,  which  is  here  translated 
into  German  by  Arpdd  Guilleaume.  The 
informative  preface  to  the  translation 
was  written  by  the  historian  Arpid 
Marko.  Zrinyi  was  also  a  statesman, 
warrior,  scholar,  military  and  political 
essayist,  one  of  the  outstanding  Hun¬ 
garians  of  the  17th  century.  The  hero 
of  his  poem  is  the  great-grandfather  of 
the  poet,  a  defender  of  Christianity 
against  the  Turks.  The  problems  that 
faced  the  translator  were  obviously  seri¬ 
ous,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  considering 
linguistic,  metrical,  and  psychological 
difficulties,  the  German  translation  reads 
well. — Joseph  Remenyi.  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University. 

*  Ludwig  Curtius.  Interpretationen 
von  sechs  griechischen  Bildwerhen. 

Ernesto  Grasse  and  Wilhelm  Szilasi, 
eds.  Bern.  Francke.  1947.  121  pages  + 
10  plates.  8.80  Sw.  fr. — An  archaeologist 
noted  for  his  contributions  in  several 
fields  of  classical  art  here  studies  six 
widely  differing  works  of  Greek  sculp¬ 
ture.  Expressly  foregoing  stylistic  anal¬ 


ysis  and  comparative  examination,  Cur¬ 
tius  considers  each  piece  in  its  general 
relation  to  the  culture  of  its  period.  A 
sixth-century  male  figure  is  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  hcro<ult  and  the 
Greek  ideal  of  perfection.  An  early  fifth- 
century  gravestone  calls  forth  an  essay 
on  the  close  relationships  between  sculp¬ 
tural  and  poetical  expression.  The  so- 
called  “Orpheus  Relief”  is  considered  as 
a  Roman  copy  of  a  choregic  monument, 
perhaps  of  that  set  up  in  416  B.C.  in 
honor  of  the  victory  of  the  tragedian 
Agathon  over  Sophocles.  Other  works 
treated  are:  the  Atlas  metope  from 
Olympia;  the  bronze  from  Artemisium 
(identified  as  Poseidon);  and  the  “Maid¬ 
en  of  Anzio.” — Henry  S.  Robinson.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

Hans  Holbein.  Die  Bilder  zum  Ge- 

betbuch.  Hortulus  Animae.  Hans 
Koegler,  ed.  Basel.  Schwabe  (New  York. 
Phiebig).  1943.  268+115  pages.  $3.75. 
— To  commemorate  the  400th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Holbein’s  death  this  interesting 
volume  was  published.  It  is  an  analysis 
of  the  illustrations  which  the  artist  made 
between  1521  and  1524  for  a  prayer  book 
published  at  Lyons  in  1546.  Represent¬ 
ing  various  saints  and  also  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
the  illustrations  erf  these  Gebetbucher 
were  uniform  in  size  and  thus  differ 
from  the  irregular  format  of  those  of 
the  French  livres  d'heures. 

Holbein’s  Hortulus  Animae,  two  edi¬ 
tions  of  which  were  published  in  1546, 
is  extremely  rare.  In  bringing  it  again 
to  the  public  the  editors  decided  against 
a  facsimile  edition  because  certain  of 
the  illustrations  in  the  Lyons  work  are 
not  by  Holbein.  Instead,  a  series  of  de¬ 
tailed  essays  on  the  Gebetbuch  of  Basel 
and  Strassburg  and  Holbein’s  in  particu¬ 
lar,  composed  by  Herr  Koegler,  an  au¬ 
thority  on  the  subject,  arc  offered  with 
reproductions  of  73  illustrations  by  Hol¬ 
bein.  One  facsimile  page  of  the  engrav¬ 
ing  representing  St.  Sebastian  with  its 
accompanying  prayer  is  included. 

Hans  Reinhard  thinks  these  illustra¬ 
tions  “comparable  to  Diircr’s  finest 
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work.”  Certainly  the  impression  gained 
of  them  from  this  volume  is  unfortunate. 
The  lines  seem  uncertain  and  are  uneven 
in  intensity.  There  is  frequently  a 
blurred  effect.  They  have  little  of  the 
incisive  quality,  the  brilliant  contrasts 
of  dark  and  light  in  Holbein’s  other 
graphic  work.  Much  of  this  impression 
is  caused  by  the  indifferent  printing  of 
the  anniversary  edition.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  either  the  French  en¬ 
graver  or  the  Lyons  printer  has  done 
justice  to  the  great  master’s  drawing. — 
Robert  C.  Smith.  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

^  Heinrich  Wolfflin.  Kleine  Schrijten 
(1886-1933).  Joseph  Gantner,  ed. 
Basel.  Schwabe  (New  York.  Phiebig). 
1946.  272  pages  -j-  35  plates.  $7.25. — 
Wolfflin  had  himself  thought,  late  in 
life,  of  collecting  his  scattered  lesser  writ¬ 
ings  and  addresses,  and  the  present  edi¬ 
tor  had  laid  before  him  in  the  autumn 
of  1944  a  plan  for  such  a  volume  which 
won  his  general  approval.  The  principles 
established  at  that  time  are  held  here: 
all  items  are  omitted  “deren  wesentlicher 
Inhalt  in  die  Bucher  oder  in  die  Ge~ 
dan\en  zur  Kunstgeschichte  iiber- 
gegangen  war.”  The  rubrics  employed, 
all  sanctioned  by  Wolfflin,  are:  I.  Psy- 
chologische  und  formale  Analyse  der 
Architel{tur  (13-74);  II.  Maries  und 
Hildebrand  (75-108);  III.  Ueber  neuere 
Kunstler  (109-152);  IV.  Fragen  der 
Kunsterziehung  und  Geschmac\sbil~ 
dung  (153-184);  V.  Nachrufe  (185- 
204);  VI.  Kunsthistorische  Parerga 
(205-244).  In  addition,  there  are  20 
pages  of  notes  by  the  editor  and  seven 
pages  of  a  bibliography  of  Wolfflin’s 
writings.  For  a  student  of  art  history  the 
book  is  of  the  utmost  value;  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  Wolfflin,  it  is  indispensable. — 
Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

*  Victor  Klemperer.  LTI,  Notizbuch 
eines  Philologen.  Berlin.  Aufbau. 
1946. 300  pages. — LTI  means  lingua  ter- 
tii  imperii.  That  is  what  Professor 
Klemperer  of  the  University  of  Dresden 
called  the  growing  pile  of  notes  he  ac¬ 


cumulated  during  the  period  of  his  “in¬ 
ner  exile”  in  Nazi  Germany.  It  is  a  fas¬ 
cinating  and  instructive  book  on  the 
barbarization  of  the  language  of  Goethe 
and  Heine  under  Gocbbels  and  Hitler. 
It  is  more  than  the  notebook  of  a  philo¬ 
logist.  It  is  an  illuminating  study  of  how 
the  Fascist  cancer  poisoned  not  only  the 
language  but  the  whole  national  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  people  which  once  stood  in  the 
forefront  of  European  culture. 

LTI  should  be  read  by  politicians,  so¬ 
ciologists,  and  historians  as  well  as  by 
students  of  German  letters. — F.  C.  Weis- 
l{opf.  New  York  City. 

*  Morgenrote.  Ein  Lesebuch.  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Heinrich  Mann.  New 
York.  Aurora.  1947.  351  pages.  $3.50. 
— Tliis  collection  of  thoughts  in  prose 
and  poetry  is  not  a  mere  anthology.  Its 
declared  purpose  is  to  portray  “man  in 
a  freer  world  striving  for  fraternity.” 
The  selections  have  been  taken  from 
the  works  not  only  of  Germans,  but  of 
Austrians,  Czechs,  Swiss,  and  Hungari¬ 
ans  who  have  written  in  the  German 
language.  It  undertakes  to  show  how 
through  the  centuries  German-speaking 
poets  have  steadily  opposed  war  and 
militarism.  A  glance  at  the  bibliography 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  “freer 
world”  which  most  of  these  poets  are 
striving  for  is  a  world  which  trends  to¬ 
ward  communism.  It  is  a  wcll<hosen 
selection,  and  we  might  apply  to  this 
group  of  writers  the  phrase  from  Freili- 
grath:  “The  poet  stands  on  a  higher 
watchtower  than  the  pinnacles  of  any 
party.”  The  book  is  worth  reading. — 
Robert  Laessig.  Oklahoma  Baptist  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Sinologica  is  a  new  quarterly  review 
of  Chinese  culture  and  science,  edited  by 
Dr.  Siao  Yu  of  the  Sorbonne,  Dr.  Tien- 
she  Hu  of  the  Geneva  Biblioth^que 
Sino-Internationale,  Dr.  Alfred  Gigon  of 
the  University  of  Basel,  Dr.  Eduard 
Fueter,  and  Dr.  Alfred  Steinmann  of 
Zurich.  Its  American  representative  is 
Albert  J.  Phiebig,  Suite  1209,  545  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Boo\s  in  Various  Languages,  see  "Head-Liners") 


*  W.  Simon.  A  Beginner  s  Chinese- 

English  Dictionary.  London.  Lund 
Humphries.  1947.  cxxxiv  880  184 

pages.  32/6. — This  is  the  first  Chinese 
dictionary  which  can  be  used  by  anyone 
who  knows  Chinese,  and  by  any  begin¬ 
ner  no  matter  what  his  background.  The 
older  dictionaries  took  for  granted  some 
knowledge  of  the  214  radicals  and  de¬ 
manded,  in  addition,  the  ability  to  count 
the  strokes  of  the  undefined  part  of  the 
ideograph.  This  dictionary  requires  no 
such  knowledge  or  ability.  Anyone  who 
speaks  Chinese  may  look  up  a  word  in 
its  alphabetical  position  according  to  the 
“official  Chinese  script”  (Gwoyeu  Ro- 
matzyh ),  and  he  will  find  the  appropri¬ 
ate  ideograph  if  he  wishes  to  write  it. 
And  anyone  who  can  decipher  the  ideo¬ 
graph  will  find  its  pronunciation  indi¬ 
cated.  There  are  various  tables  which 
initiate  the  beginner  into  the  necessary 
intricacies  of  a  Chinese  dictionary.  It  is 
a  marvelously  handy  and  useful  volume. 
— Robert  Laessig.  Oklahoma  Baptist 
University. 

*  Mojmlr  Otruba.  Vesel-Messe.  Mladi 

Boleslav,  Czechoslovakia.  Severo- 

efeski  odbo^ka  Umileckc  Besedy.  1948. 
128  pages.  58  ki!. — The  first  book  of  a 
young  student  who  graduated  from 
school  and  then  from  a  Nazi  concentra¬ 
tion  camp.  He  is  a  member  of  a  remark¬ 
able  group  of  young  people  and  old 
people  who  are  united  in  a  youthful 
spirit  of  love  for  literature  and  art.  They 
run  a  magazine,  a  publishing  house,  a 
concert  series,  a  lecture  forum,  and  an 
art  gallery  in  a  small  provincial  town 
of  central  Bohemia.  Otruba ’s  literary  d6- 
but  brings  to  Czech  letters  a  talented 
writer,  a  keenly  observant  satirist,  a 
lover  of  musical  rhythms.  His  little 
stories  are  sometimes  overloaded  with 
points,  puns,  wisecracks.  He  often  jumps 
from  irony  to  sentimentality.  But  he  is 


undoubtedly  gifted.  It  will  be  worth 
while  watching  him  as  he  continues  to 
portray,  in  the  postwar  life  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  features  of  the  whole  postwar 
world. — F.  C.  Weiskppf.  New  York 
City. 

^  Viclav  Rez4<!.  CemS  Svitlo.  Praha. 

Price.  1947.  253  pages.  115  ki. — 
Viclav  Rezii’s  books  are  coming  out  in 
large  editions  and  are  reprinted  again 
and  again.  CernS  Svitlo,  The  Black 
Light,  is  skilfully  written  and  filled  with 
inner  tension.  An  expert  character  por¬ 
traitist,  Rezi^  is  able  in  his  first  chapter 
to  present  a  well-rounded  picture  of  his 
hero  Karel,  a  sort  of  human  spider  who 
catches  other  people  in  his  web  and  poi¬ 
sons  them  with  guile,  ambition,  hatred. 
The  Black  Light  is  conciser,  more  tight¬ 
ly  knit  than  Rozhrant,  The  Dividing 
Line,  which  was  reviewed  in  our  Win¬ 
ter  1947  number.  Especially  well  done 
are  the  passages  describing  the  scene 
of  Karel’s  childhood,  one  of  the  old 
Prague  houses  with  a  deep  courtyard 
and  many  pavlaie,  long  open  balconies 
facing  on  the  court. 

The  Dividing  Line  is  to  be  published 
in  this  country  under  the  title  A  Mirror 
for  Jindrich.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  The 
Black  Light  will  be  made  available  to 
the  American  reader  too. — F.  C.  Weis- 
h^opf.  New  York  City. 

^  FrantiSek  Halas.  Ladini.  Praha.  Bo- 
rovy.  1947.  136  pages.  40  kif. — Old 
Women.  Karel  Offer,  tr.  London.  Po¬ 
etry.  1947.  34  pages.  2/6. — Frantifek 
Halas  belongs  to  the  remarkable  phalanx 
of  Czech  poets  who  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  immediately  after  the  end  of  World 
War  One  and  the  birth  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Republic — Nezval,  Seifert,  Ho- 
lan,  Zavada,  a  group  which  compares 
very  favorably  with  the  best  French, 
Russian,  English,  and  German  poets  of 
our  time. 
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Ladini  is  a  collection  of  verses  written 
between  1937  and  1941.  They  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  rich  poetic  vocabulary,  pow¬ 
erful  imagination,  sensitiveness,  solidar¬ 
ity  with  the  common  man,  tenderness, 
and  strength.  A  critic  once  compared 
Halas’  poetry  with  the  fingers  of  a  blind 
man,  which  perceive  things  that  a  see¬ 
ing  man  does  not  notice. 

Karel  Offer,  a  young  Czech  writer 
who  lived  for  several  years  in  exile  in 
London,  has  translated  Halas’  melan¬ 
choly  and  beautiful  collection  Old  Wom¬ 
en.  He  has  done  his  work  well.  In  his 
translation  much  of  the  fragrance  and 
tenderness  of  the  original  come  to  life: 
You  faces  of  old  women 
with  curtains  of  the  past  hanging  so  heavily 
just  draw  back  the  skin  and  there  b  death, 
you  faces  of  old  women.  .  .  . 

— F.  C.  Wdsl^opf.  New  York  City. 

*  Hans  Brix.  Nis  Petersen.  Kpben- 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1947.  290  pages 
4-17  plates  4"  3  fac.  20  kr. — Nis  Peter¬ 
sen  (1897-1943)  was  a  cousin  of  the 
dramatist  Kaj  Munk.  1889-1944). 
Though  essentially  a  lyric  poet,  Petersen 
became  also  a  novelist  and  a  writer  of 
short  stories.  Judging  by  the  titles  he  con¬ 
sulted,  one  must  admire  the  amount  of 
research  which  went  into  his  novel  The 
Street  of  the  Sandalmahjers  (tr.  Mac¬ 
millan  1933),  which  is  set  in  the  Rome 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Professor  Brix’s 
work  is  a  literary  biography.  It  is  far 
from  easy  reading,  as  the  lacunae  in 
Petersen’s  life  call  for  reconstruction  in 
a  way  more  familiar  in  Ph.D.  disserta¬ 
tions  than  in  works  meant  for  the  pub¬ 
lic.  That  is  mainly  the  fault  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  who  for  years  touched  the  depths 
of  society.  Incidentally,  though  it  is  re¬ 
corded  that  he  liked  Hamsun’s  Vaga¬ 
bonds,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  spoken 
of  that  author’s  Hunger,  a  work  he  was 
in  a  position  to  judge.  Perhaps  there  is 
not  room  in  Denmark  for  both  a  popular 
biography  and  a  scholarly  appreciation 
of  Petersen’s  works.  The  present  com¬ 
promise  is  not  altogether  successful, 
though  it  does  not  fail  in  scholarly  ap¬ 
preciation. — Leslie  F.  Smith.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 


*  Simon  van  het  Reve.  De  Avonden. 

Amsterdam.  De  Bezige  BiJ.  1947. 

5.90  fl. — ^This  is  the  first  Dutch  novel 
on  the  post-war  generation  and  it  is  not 
a  pretty  book.  The  protagonist  is  a  young 
white<ollar  worker  who  finds  life  bor¬ 
ing  and  empty.  He  is  completely  self- 
centered  and  hates  the  older  generation. 
The  son  of  a  desperately  unhappy  mar¬ 
riage,  he  loathes  his  vulgar  parents  but 
cannot  leave  them  because  he  doesn’t 
earn  enough  money  and  because  he  is 
fascinated  by  the  spectacle  of  their  un¬ 
happiness.  The  friends  this  young  man 
has  chosen  are  all  more  or  less  like  him¬ 
self.  Their  despair  with  life  drives  them 
to  masochism  and  sadism,  and  one  of 
the  ugliest  and  most  masterfully  handled 
pages  of  the  book  recounts  a  visit  to 
a  Jewish  friend,  in  which  our  “hero” 
inquires  after  his  host’s  parents,  who 
have  been  deported  during  the  war,  only 
because  he  knows  the  inquiry  will  give 
pain. — J.  /.  Strating.  Amsterdam,  Hol¬ 
land. 

*  P.  J.  Risseeuw.  Landverhuizers.  I: 

Vrijheid  en  brood.  II:  De  huilende 

wildemis.  Baarn.  Bosch  &  Keuning. 
1947.  12.50  g. — A  laudable  but  not  alto¬ 
gether  successful  attempt  to  fictionize 
the  Dutch  group  emigration  of  a  century 
ago,  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of 
Holland,  Michigan;  Pella,  Iowa;  and 
other  towns.  This  episode  of  Dutch  his¬ 
tory  has  been  largely  neglected  by  na¬ 
tive  historians,  with  the  one  noble  ex¬ 
ception  of  J.  van  Hinte,  whose  Neder- 
landers  in  Ameril(a  (1928)  still  remains 
the  main  source  of  information  in  this 
field. 

The  author  has  given  a  faithful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  background  and  motives  of 
this  organized  trek  in  1847  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  years.  He  has  given  us  an  idea 
of  the  difficulties  which  the  sturdy  Hol¬ 
landers  had  to  face  in  the  Michigan 
woods  and  on  the  Iowa  prairies.  In 
character  delineation  and  literary  style 
the  book  is  mediocre.  But  it  deals  with 
a  fascinating  subject,  and  it  will  no 
doubt  find  many  interested  readers  in 
both  Holland  and  this  country. — T.  W. 
L.  Scheltema.  Library  of  Congress. 
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^  Arthur  van  Schendcl.  Het  oude 
huis.  Amsterdam.  Mculcnhoff.  1946. 
4.90  fl. — The  last  book  by  a  well-known 
author  whose  best  novel,  The  Johanna 
Maria,  was  published  in  America  about 
twelve  years  ago  and  may  still  be  re¬ 
membered  by  some  readers.  The  author 
takes  as  his  subject  not  a  person  but  a 
building,  one  of  the  beautiful  old  pa¬ 
trician  houses  along  the  canals  of  Am¬ 
sterdam.  In  a  highly  polished,  very  per¬ 
sonal,  but  simple  style,  he  describes  the 
lives  of  the  successive  generations  who 
lived  in  it,  as  seen  in  the  perspective  of 
the  ages.  No  literary  novelty,  but  rich 
and  rewarding  reading  matter,  this  book 
fully  deserved  the  wide  attention  it  re¬ 
ceived. — J.  /.  Strafing.  Amsterdam,  Hol¬ 
land. 

*  Kramers’  Dutch  Dictionary.  Eng- 
lish-Dutch,  Dutch-English.  Prick 
Van  Wely,  ed.  New  York.  Dover.  1946. 
iv-f-1236  2-col.  pages.  $6.50. — “Een 
goed  en  betrouwbaar  woordenboek  voor- 
komt  tijdverlies  en  ergernis.”  Kramers’ 
Engels  W oordenboe\  reached  a  well  de¬ 
served  17th  edition  in  1942,  and  this 
17th  edition,  lithographed  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  first  American  edition.  The 
book  has  been  worked  over  so  often  that 
it  is  almost  entirely  free  from  typograph¬ 
ical  errors.  Errors  of  judgment  are  an¬ 
other  matter,  but  Dr.  Prick  Van  Wely 
has  handled  a  hundred  delicate  prob¬ 
lems  with  extraordinary  discretion.  The 
approximately  50,000  entries  in  each 
language  have  been  so  well  chosen  that 
it  will  be  hard  to  catch  the  compiler 
napping,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  an 
effort  is  made  to  include  the  more  fre¬ 
quent  proper  names,  the  elementary  ter¬ 
minology  of  the  various  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences,  Colonial  Dutch,  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  English. 

The  prospective  American  purchaser 
must  be  warned  of  two  slight  handicaps. 
Produced  in  Holland,  primarily  for 
Dutch  users,  the  book  gives  phonetic 
transcriptions  of  English  but  not  of 
Dutch  words.  (Dutch  transcriptions  arc, 
naturally,  much  less  important  since 
that  language  is  much  more  regular  in 


pronunciation  than  English.)  And  pro¬ 
duced  within  a  few  miles  of  England, 
the  dictionary  contains  much  more  in¬ 
formation  about  British  than  American 
usage.  Its  pronunciations  arc  British, 
and  it  has  more  British  than  American 
idioms.  But  “buck”  and  “boost”  and 
“swell”  and  “lousy”  arc  here,  quite  as 
much,  on  the  whole,  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected  from  one  modest  volume.  A 
good  buy. — H.  K.  L. 

^  A.  Ramos  Oliveira.  Politics,  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Men  of  Modern  Spain. 
London.  Gollancz.  1946.  720  pages  -j- 
map.  $4. — The  author  starts  from  the 
basic  idea  that  “there  is  perhaps  no  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world  which  has  had  less 
chance  of  deciding  its  own  destiny”  than 
Spain.  Spanish  history  has  more  often 
than  not  been  made  by  events  and  acci¬ 
dents  in  which  the  Spaniard  has  had  no 
part.  The  writer  finds  his  thesis  exem¬ 
plified  again  and  again  the  course  of 
Spain’s  history.  He  reminds  us  that  con¬ 
temporary  Spanish  history,  particularly 
the  Spanish  Civil  War,  was  decided 
more  through  the  intervention  of  for¬ 
eign  powers  than  by  the  will  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  themselves.  This  war  was  only  the 
last  in  a  long  series  of  internal  struggles 
called  by  this  historian  “the  general  civil 
war,  1812-1945.”  The  book  offers  a  rich 
accumulation  of  facts  illuminated  with 
fresh  interpretations.  Though  not  a  pro¬ 
fessional  historian,  Ramos  Oliveira  han¬ 
dles  his  material  with  both  accuracy  and 
intelligence.  His  work  is  indispensable 
for  anybody  interested  in  clarification  of 
the  somber  and  tragic  history  of  con¬ 
temporary  Spain. — Pedro  Salinas.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

^  Kahlil  Gibran.  Secrets  of  the  Heart. 

Martin  L.  Wolf,  ed.  Anthony  Riz- 
callah  Ferris,  tr.  New  York.  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Library.  1947.  xvi-f-339  pages.  $4.75. 
— Another  of  the  Lebanese  savant’s 
strange,  powerful  books  of  “medita¬ 
tions.”  They  take  all  forms,  but  the  most 
effective  are  parables — symbolic  short 
stories  peculiar  to  Middle-Eastern  lit¬ 
erature.  The  items  in  this  collection  are 
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some  of  Gibran’s  earliest  writings — one 
of  the  free-verse  pieces  commemorates 
his  25th  birthday — and  are  not  as  pol¬ 
ished  or  as  incisive  as  his  later  work; 
but  occasionally  a  scorching  metaphor 
will  hit  its  mark  with  unbelievable  ac¬ 
curacy.  John  the  Madman,  a  strong  piece 
of  invective  against  an  oppressive 
Church;  Iram,  the  City  of  Lofty  Pillars, 
a  modern  philosophy  of  life  challenging 
a  materialistic  world;  and  Between 
Night  and  Morn  and  My  Countrymen, 
damning  exposes  of  man’s  corrupted  na¬ 
ture,  are  some  of  the  most  effective  selec¬ 
tions.  Always  Gibran  stands  for  human 
brotherhood,  the  dignity  of  human  life, 
and  the  respectability  of  the  poor.  Espe¬ 
cially  in  our  present  chaotic  world  are 
the  meditations  of  such  men  a  source  of 
new  hope. — Elizabeth  Oakes.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

*  John  Somerville.  Soviet  Philosophy. 

A  Survey  of  Principles.  New  York. 
Philosophical  Library.  1946.  274  pages. 
$3.75. — The  author  gives  two  stories  in 
one:  on  the  one  hand,  he  teaches  the 
Marxist  conception  of  philosophy;  on 
the  other,  he  praises  the  change  of  Rus¬ 
sian  conditions  from  the  Tsarist  to  the 
Soviet  regime.  His  failure  to  distinguish 
between  teaching  and  praising  seems  to 
be  characteristic  of  Soviet  “philosophy.” 
This  review  limits  itself  to  the  Marxist 
principles. 

The  first  part  gives  the  “basic  per¬ 
spectives”  according  to  which  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  human  life  is  identified  with  the 
problem  of  “making  a  living.”  Making 
a  living  is  conditioned  by  means  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  “progress”  is  assumed  to 
be  identical  with  “more  efficient  utiliza¬ 
tion.”  Ethical  evaluations,  hence,  are 
conditioned  by  machines  and  are  the 
same  as  “social  causes.”  History  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  struggle  of  conditioned 
classes  for  control  of  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction,  a  causal  process  disguised  in 
quasi-ethical  evaluations.  Democracy  is 
nothing  but  the  batdefield  of  the  “bour¬ 
geois  class,”  an  “organization  for  the 
systematic  use  of  violence  (sic!)  by  one 
class  against  another,  by  one  part  of  the 


population  against  another.”  The  com¬ 
munist  society  ends  this  sort  of  struggle 
and  replaces  it  by  “a  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  within  its  order,”  which  order  is 
based  on  a  “training  that  is  based  on 
one  philosophy.”  “Bourgeois  human¬ 
ists,”  on  the  contrary,  arc  “cultured 
profiteers  who  cold-bloodedly  and  fe¬ 
rociously  slaughter  the  workers  in  the 
streets.”  So  much  for  “ethics.”  As  for 
“esthetics,”  “Art  merely  collects  the 
moods  of  its  class  into  special  reservoirs 
called  artistic  productions.”  It  also  “re¬ 
flects  external  reality.” 

Part  II  deals  with  the  Marxist  “world 
view”:  dialectical  materialism.  It  iden¬ 
tifies  a  given  physical  nature  in  move¬ 
ment  with  reality,  excluding  all  ideal 
forms  and  all  religious  transcendence. 
Tfic  exclusion  of  forms  leads  to  the  re¬ 
peal  of  logic,  since  “dialectical  material¬ 
ism”  docs  not  distinguish  between  that 
which  is  given,  between  the  data  and 
empirical  statements  and  formal  state¬ 
ments  of  principles.  Philosophy,  there¬ 
fore,  is  never  a  pursuit  of  truth  but  al¬ 
ways  a  causal  product  of  economic-so¬ 
cial  processes,  “not  a  dogma  but  a  guide 
to  action.”  Official  congresses  and  po¬ 
litical  leaders,  hence,  decide  what  philo¬ 
sophical  views  arc  orthodox  and  “guides 
to  action.”  Their  range  is  indicated  in 
the  song  (not  a  war  song,  the  author 
remarks):  “We  will  be  everything,  cre¬ 
ate  everything,  open  up  everything.” 

We  conclude  that  such  a  “view  of 
philosophy”  does  not  deserve  that  title, 
but  should  be  rightly  called  by  the  name 
applied  by  Marxists  to  all  non-Marxism 
— an  ideology. — Gustav  Mueller.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Prcmchand.  Short  Stories.  Gurdial 
Mallik,  tr.  Bombay.  Nalanda.  1946. 
166  pages.  $2. — Very  few  Indian  au¬ 
thors,  even  of  those  who  write  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  have  attracted  any  attention  in  this 
country,  and  our  ignorance  of  those  who 
have  written  in  any  of  the  native  lan¬ 
guages  is  blacker  than  midnight.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Benares  novelist  Shri 
Dhampatrai  Srivastava,  whose  pen-name 
was  Prcmchand,  and  whose  dates  were 
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1881  to  1936,  was  a  story-teller  of  un¬ 
usual  merit,  and  his  publishers  inform 
us  that  his  influence  in  the  development 
of  the  short  story,  in  both  Hindi  and 
Urdu,  was  of  the  first  importance.  These 
eleven  little  sketches  of  village  life  in 
North  India,  even  in  this  rather  painful 
translation,  have  a  seductive  flavor  which 
lingers  on  the  palate.  They  are  strange¬ 
ly  different  from  everything  Western,  al¬ 
though  they  are  sometimes  remotely  sug¬ 
gestive  of  some  of  the  quaintest  rural 
tales  of  the  Flemings.  Premchand  was 
realistic,  not  like  a  photographer,  but 
like  a  keenly  observant  caricaturist.  Such 
sketches  as  The  Village  Well  have  no 
plot  at  all,  but  a  marvelous  cleanness  of 
oudine.  The  Shroud  manages  to  be  at 
the  same  time  cruel,  touching,  and  hi¬ 
lariously  funny.  And  all  of  them  have 
a  folkloristic  flavor  of  which  only  the 
very  simple  and  the  very  talented  story¬ 
tellers  have  the  secret. 

Some  of  our  courageous  “little”  pub¬ 
lishers  ought  to  sponsor  an  Indian  series. 
—H.  K.  L. 

*  Miguel  Covarrubias.  Mexico  South, 
The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  New 
York.  Knopf.  1946.  427  pages. — The 
reasons  for  the  appearance  of  this  book 
in  the  United  States  rather  than  in  Mexi¬ 
co  may  have  been  financial  ones,  or  per¬ 
haps  Covarrubias  preferred  American 
readers,  to  whom  Tehuantepec  is  exotic 
in  a  sense  it  could  never  be  to  a  Mexican, 
for  Covarrubias  indeed  exaggerates 
when  he  says  a  tehuana  is  as  romantic 
a  figure  to  an  urban  Mexican  as  a  South 
Sea  maiden  is  to  an  adolescent  Ameri¬ 
can.  Much  of  the  material  in  this  book 
exists  in  scattered  sources  in  Spanish, 
but  there  is  unfortunately  no  comparable 
single  volume.  The  brok  is  popular 
without  being  false,  covering  adequate¬ 
ly  the  history,  geography,  economy,  and 
ethnology  of  the  Isthmus.  It  disguises  it¬ 
self  as  a  travel  book  by  having  a  start¬ 
ing  point,  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  from 
which  it  works  its  way  across  to  the 
Pacific  coast  villages,  exploring  land¬ 
scape,  customs,  people,  all  described 
without  the  cool  curiosity  so  common  in 


professional  folklorists.  With  books  such 
as  this  one  and  Freyre’s  Casa-Grande  & 
Senzala,  Latin  Americans  bid  fair  to 
make  popular  sociology  a  genre  to  vie 
with  popular  biography.  It  is  imperfect¬ 
ly  edited,  having  occasional  errors,  such 
as  the  use  of  “ignore”  in  the  Spanish 
sense  of  “to  be  ignorant  of,”  a  use  too 
rare  in  English  to  be  meaningful.  Trans¬ 
lation  of  folk  poetry  is  difficult,  but 
Langston  Hughes’  translations  in  this 
book  are  disastrous.  “Ay  mami,  por 
dios,”  becomes  “Great  God,  little 
mama,”  and  the  richly  connotativc 
Llorona  becomes  Cry-Baby.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  seven  color  plates  by 
Covarrubias,  most  of  which  appeared 
a  few  years  ago  in  Vogue;  a  beautiful 
small  map  of  the  Isthmus;  countless  line 
drawings  by  Covarrubias,  some  beauti¬ 
ful,  some  humbly  informative;  about 
one  hundred  photographs,  many  re¬ 
markable,  most  of  them  taken  by  Rosa 
Covarrubias. — Consuelo  Howatt.  Tuc¬ 
son,  Arizona. 

*  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  The  Great 
Beyond.  Essays.  New  York.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library.  1947.  226  pages.  $3. — 
Delightful  tranquil  reveries  speaking 
“of  God,  of  the  universe,  of  the  infinite, 
and  of  eternity,  of  naught  and  other 
worlds,  of  human  destiny,  of  the  un¬ 
knowable,  of  life  before  birth  and  after 
death,  of  all  the  turmoil  in  us,  above 
and  beyond  practical  everyday  conscious¬ 
ness,  of  joy  and  sorrow  and  of  all  that 
remains  untold,  of  thoughts  that  seldom 
occur,  of  matters  reaching  depths  that 
man  does  not  like  to  explore,  of  all  that 
cannot  be  found  in  the  best-sellers  of  lit¬ 
erary  industry.” 

“I  do,  indeed,  believe  that  the  stu¬ 
pendous  discoveries  of  the  last  fifty  or 
seventy-five  years  did  not  add  anything 
to  what  the  humanist  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury  knew  of  the  essential  questions  of 
human  destiny.  ...  I  still  trust  the  old 
weapons  because  there  are  no  others. . . . 
Did  all  the  recent  discoveries  raise  the 
moral  ceiling  of  man,  that  is,  his  charac¬ 
ter,  his  sentiments,  his  general  ideas,  his 
everyday  thoughts,  his  spiritual  hori- 
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zon?  On  the  contrary  .  .  .  the  more  he 
knows  of  the  abode  of  the  stars,  the 
deeper  he  sinks  under  the  ground  where 
prosper  the  moles.” — G.  M. 

Robert  L.  Owen.  Global  Alphabet 

Guide  Boo\.  Washington.  World 
Language  Foundation.  1947.  48  pages. 
— ^Using  mainly  some  clever  modifica¬ 
tions  of  only  three  very  simple  shapes — 
the  u  shape,  the  e  shape  and  the  angle 
shape — Senator  Owen  has  devised  an 
alphabet  of  37  letters  that  looks  a  little 
like  Gregg  shorthand  and  has  some  of 
its  advantages:  each  letter  begins  and 
ends  on  the  center  of  the  writing  space; 
it  leaves  the  pen  point  at  the  end  of  a 
letter  at  the  identical  spot  where  the 
next  letter  of  a  syllable  begins.  This  al¬ 
phabet  should  be  even  speedier,  in  writ¬ 
ing  English,  than  the  I.P.A.  phonetic 
alphabet.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  im¬ 
provement  on  present  spelling  if  it  were 
adopted  for  English. 

Yet  it  is  neither  global  nor  perfect,  as 
claimed. 

It  is  not  global  because  it  is  made 
striedy  to  write  English.  The  similari¬ 
ties  in  the  shapes  of  the  characters  cor¬ 
respond  to  similarities  in  English  spell¬ 
ing,  thus  keeping  in  the  system  some 
of  the  very  discrepancies  that  it  wishes 
to  eliminate.  If  the  similarities  in  shape 
were  based  on  physiological  similarities, 
it  could  aim  at  being  global. 

It  is  not  perfect  because  it  is  not  quite 
phonetic:  it  lacks  consistency  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  relating  pairs  of  sounds;  further¬ 
more,  it  shows  several  non-phonetic  fea¬ 
tures:  it  uses  two  symbols  for  a  single 
consonant  sound  (ng  in  sing),  and  it 
writes  two  diphthongs  with  double  sym¬ 
bols  and  two  others  with  single  symbols. 

All  this  could  easily  be  corrected  while 
keeping  the  other  qualities  that  it  owes 
to  a  brilliant  imagination  and  a  deserv¬ 
ing  courage. — Pierre  Delattre.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 

**  Elem^r  Mikl6s.  M^g  egy  csohjrot. 

Buenos  Aires.  Delamerikai  Kiadds. 
1947. 146  pages. — Some  books,  although 
they  are  essentially  literary  bric-a-brac, 
possess  more  merit  than  first  impressions 


indicate.  Elem6r  Miklos,  a  Hungarian 
author  in  Buenos  Aires,  has  written  a 
book  blending  social,  political,  and  lit¬ 
erary  reminiscences.  On  the  surface  the 
volume  seems  a  bouquet  of  fading  mem¬ 
ories.  But  truly  understood,  these  mem¬ 
ories  offer  more  than  mere  pleasantness. 
The  writer’s  style  is  stimulating,  his 
book  is  intelligent  as  well  as  tasteful. 
The  book  illustrates  the  inevitable  need 
of  a  sensitive  plan  far  from  his  homeland 
and  in  his  declining  years  to  recapture 
the  magic  of  the  past.  The  poems  in  the 
volume  seem  less  valid  than  the  prose, 
but  they  too — while  not  revealing  a 
craftsman  of  verse — suggest  warmth,  a 
spirit  moved  by  memories,  mostly  of 
Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice. — Joseph 
Remenyi.  Western  Reserve  University. 

^  Fenyo  Miksa.  Az  elsodort  orszdg. 

Budapest.  Revai.  1946.  637  pages. 
— In  this  journal  the  well  known  Hun¬ 
garian  writer  and  publicist,  who  was  one 
of  the  hunted  Jews,  chronicles  the  agony 
of  Budapest  between  the  German  occu¬ 
pation  of  March  1944  and  the  Russian 
siege  ten  months  later.  It  becomes  clear, 
as  this  Black  Record  of  horror  and  na¬ 
tional  degradation  unfolds  itself,  that 
under  German  tutelage  the  Hungarian 
Nazis  outdid  the  Herrenvolf{  in  perse¬ 
cution,  thievery,  and  fratricide.  With 
proofs  in  hand,  Fenyo  Miksa  convicts  a 
large  fraction  of  Hungary’s  leaders  and 
micldle<lass  citizens  of  having  played 
all  too  willingly  their  assigned  role  of 
co-builders  of  the  “New  Europe.”  Yet 
the  author’s  deeply  rooted  humanism 
rejects  the  revival  of  Nazi  methods — 
even  of  Vansittart  methods — in  dealing 
with  the  German  problem  or,  for  that 
matter,  with  any  other  problem. 

The  work  acquires  additional  value 
from  the  author’s  praiseworthy  ability 
to  detach  himself  from  the  bloody  mael¬ 
strom  long  enough  to  compose,  with  se¬ 
vere  but  fitting  sarcasm,  many  character 
sketches  of  Hungarian  political  and  cul¬ 
tural  bigwigs,  and  to  relieve  the  tension 
now  and  then  with  delightful  memories 
and  anecdotes  of  the  pre-Hitler  era  in 
Hungary.  Az  elsodort  orszdg  is  thus  not 
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only  an  important  Inside  Hungary  but 
also  a  moving  record  of  the  lost  decades 
of  that  nation,  whose  yeoman  service  to 
Western  European  civilization  has  not 
been  negligible. — Laszlo  Borbas.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wyoming. 

Zsigmond  Moricz.  Shakespeare. 

Budapest.  Feh^r  Hollo  Konyvkiado. 
1947.  75  pages. — This  collection  of  es¬ 
says  by  Hungary’s  greatest  twentieth 
century  realistic  novelist  is  interesting  as 
showing  how  a  man  alien  to  the  English- 
speaking  world  was  able  to  contact  that 
world  through  Shakespeare.  His  essays 
lack  the  academic  tone,  but  they  arc  live¬ 
ly  and  refreshing  and  illustrate  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  gifted  writer’s  virtues  and 
shortcomings  as  a  literary  critic.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  ars  poetica  is  very  personal  and 
very  Hungarian.  He  likes  the  “overheat¬ 
ed”  temper  of  certain  Shakespearean 
characters;  and  he  writes  cither  with  un¬ 
critical  enthusiasm  or  with  resentments 
of  questionable  critical  validity.  The 
critic  Laszlo  Nemeth  introduces  the  es¬ 
says  with  a  long  and  somewhat  exagger¬ 
ated  eulogy  of  their  author. — Joseph 
Remenyi.  Western  Reserve  University. 

^  Jozscf  Revay  and  Bela  Kohalmi. 

Irodalmi  Lexil{on.  Budapest.  Hun- 
garia.  1947. 624  pages. — In  passing  judg¬ 
ment  on  this  lexicon  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  was  published  in  a  period 
of  international  vituperations  and  perse¬ 
cutions.  It  speaks  for  the  cultural  con¬ 
science  and  integrity  of  the  two  editors 
that  despite  terrible  handicaps  they  were 
in  the  main  able  to  realize  their  objective. 
It  is  a  well  organized  book,  and  useful 
in  spite  of  certain  omissions.  It  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  learn  that  American  writers  and 
poets  of  the  past,  Emerson,  Poe,  Whit¬ 
man,  and  of  the  present,  E.  E.  Cum¬ 
mings,  Allen  Tate,  and  others,  arc  in¬ 
cluded. — Joseph  Remenyi.  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University. 

^  P411  Eggcrt  Olason,  comp.  Hand- 

ritasajn  Landsbdl^asajns.  I:  Aul(a- 
bindi.  Reykjavik.  Prentad  i  Felagsprents- 
midjunni  H.F.  1947.  196  pages. — Few 
libraries  and  archives  have  been  as  me¬ 


ticulous  as  the  National  Library  of  Ice¬ 
land  in  acquiring  and  servicing  manu¬ 
script  materials  from  the  jurisdictions  in 
which  they  arc  located.  While  some  of 
the  greatest  treasures  of  Icelandic  litera¬ 
ture  arc  in  Copenhagen,  the  collections 
of  the  Landsbdkasafn  arc  nevertheless 
most  inviting  to  any  scholar.  The  pres¬ 
ent  supplementary  catalog  carries  on  the 
work  initiated  by  Pall  Eggert  in  1918 
when  the  5/^ri  um  handritasojn  Lands- 
bdkjasajnsins  first  appeared.  This  latest 
volume  contains  961  new  titles  divided 
by  size  {viz.,  folio,  quarto,  octavo)  with 
a  classified  subject  index  and  a  name 
index. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  West¬ 
ern  Michigan  College  Library. 

^  Antonietta  Drago.  /  furiosi  amori 
delV  ottocento.  Milano.  Longancsi. 
1946. 332  pages.  300 1. — Perhaps  because 
the  daily  struggle  for  bread  and  warmth 
and  peace  is  so  wearing  in  Italy,  because 
confusion  is  still  so  general  and  recovery 
so  far  away,  Italian  writers  seem  inclined 
to  seek  themes  in  the  past,  to  devote 
themselves  to  psychology,  philosophy, 
social  and  political  science  in  their  gen¬ 
eral  applications,  rather  than  in  their 
own  situations  at  this  moment.  This  au¬ 
thor  has  escaped  from  the  present  sordid¬ 
ness  into  the  famous  love  affairs  of  the 
past  century.  With  indulgence  and  in¬ 
formation,  with  perhaps  a  nostalgia  for 
times  which  were  not  troubled  by  the 
atomic  bomb,  she  revives  the  wooing 
and  suffering  of  famous  artists  and  great 
ladies,  D’Annunzio  and  Duse,  Toselli 
and  Luisa  of  Tuscany,  Carducci  and 
Carolina  De  Cristofari  Pira,  and  many 
others.  The  sprightly  volume  is  a  sound 
addition  to  literary  biography.  —  B. 
Renee  Lang.  Wells  College. 

^  Tommasso  Leccisotti.  Montecassino. 

Firenze.  Vallecchi.  2nd  ed.,  1947. 
226  pages  -f-  19  plates.  250  1. — The  de¬ 
struction  of  the  ancient  monastery  of 
Montecassino,  north  of  Naples,  in  the 
course  of  the  fighting  in  February  1944, 
was  one  of  the  most  painful  blows  war 
has  ever  dealt  to  culture.  This  volume 
records  the  history  of  the  monastery 
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through  its  more  than  1,400  years — in¬ 
terrupted  several  times  it  is  true,  and  for 
long  periods,  by  earthquakes  and  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  man — lists  its  magnificent  cul¬ 
tural  treasures,  recalls  its  influence,  de¬ 
tails  the  circumstances  of  its  destruction, 
and  appeals  for  aid  toward  its  restora¬ 
tion.  7110  monastery  will  rise  on  its  hill 
again  and  will  continue  to  leaven  the 
world  with  its  piety,  its  learning,  and  its 
artistry.  But  the  old  Montecassino  can 
never  be  restored. 

Produced  under  difficulties,  the  book 
is  not  as  flawless  a  work  of  art  as  the 
subject  deserved,  but  the  illustrations  are 
impressive  and  full  of  interest. — H.K.L. 

^  Giovanni  Papini.  Lettere  agli  uorni- 
ni  del  papa  Celestino  sesto.  Firenze. 
Vallecchi.  3d  ed.,  1947.  293  pages.  300  1. 
— The  letters  of  this  eloquent  and  imag¬ 
inary  Pope  are  addressed  to  all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  men:  to  “those  who 
call  themselves  Christians,”  to  those 
without  Christ,  to  the  poor,  to  the  rulers 
of  nations,  to  women,  to  poets,  and  in¬ 
deed,  lest  anyone  be  overlooked,  “to  all 
men.”  But  though  the  addresses  differ, 
the  message  is  essentially  the  same:  an 
incitement  to  charity  and  sympathy  for 
one  another  and  to  a  solution  of  our 
earthly  ills  by  ardent  striving  for  the 
kingdom  of  God.  One  cannot  question 
the  good  intentions  of  the  author,  and 
one  may  freely  recognize  that  spiritual 
regeneration  beginning  with  the  individ¬ 
ual  is  at  least  as  likely  to  bring  peace 
as  any  number  of  world  constitutions. 
Unhappily,  if  intellectual  persuasion  is 
absent  (as  it  is  in  the  good  Pope’s  let¬ 
ters)  it  must  be  replaced  by  something 
more  inspiring  than  raucous  and  repeti¬ 
tious  rhetoric.  It  should  be  added  that 
individual  paragraphs  here  and  there 
are  convincing  and  moving;  one  could 
make  a  small  anthology  of  truly  lyric  ex¬ 
cerpts.  But  primarily  what  the  book 
proves  is  that  we  have  the  same  old 
Papini  still;  and  perhaps,  considering 
the  vicissitudes  of  recent  years,  that  is 
something  to  be  thankful  for  after  all. — 
T.  G.  Bergin.  Cornell  University. 


^  Marino  Moretti.  /  coniugi  Allori. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1946. 302  pages. 
250  1. — To  his  long  list  of  works  Mo¬ 
retti  adds  a  novel  dealing  with  the 
thorny  problem  of  old  age.  His  pro¬ 
tagonists  are  eighty-two  and  eighty  years 
old  respectively,  healthy,  witty,  and  still 
very  fond  of  each  other.  They  live  hap¬ 
pily,  supported  by  their  only  son,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  pathologist.  The  couple’s  happi¬ 
ness  is  abruptly  interrupted  by  their 
son’s  decision  that  he  must  now  think  of 
the  future  of  his  own  family.  His  parents 
will  have  to  economize,  move  into  a 
smaller  apartment,  tighten  their  belts. 
From  now  on  the  two  use  all  their  wits 
to  avoid  depriving  themselves  of  the 
small  comforts  which  make  old  age  less 
unbearable. 

The  novel  covers  only  two  years  of  the 
Alloris’  life,  during  which  Allori  drives 
his  wife  out  when  he  discovers  that  a 
half  century  earlier  she  was  unfaithful 
to  him.  But  the  bond  which  unites  them 
is  so  strong  that  Allori  finally  relents  and 
the  pair  begins  a  new  honeymoon,  which 
ends  only  when  the  old  man  dies  in  his 
sleep.  Mrs.  Allori  enters  an  old  ladies’ 
home  from  which  she  is  rescued  when 
she  wins  (Hollywood,  please  notice!)  a 
lottery  prize  which  makes  her  a  million¬ 
aire. 

Moretti  infuses  this  story  with  his 
usual  charm,  pathos,  and  delicate  sense 
of  humor,  but  the  protagonists,  though 
old,  have  such  strong  personalities  that 
they  run  away  from  the  author,  leaving 
him  and  his  thorny  problem  far  behind. 
— Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

^  Vasco  Pratolini.  Cronache  di  poveri 
amanti.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1946. 
557  pages.  600  1. — In  Via  del  Corno,  a 
short  street  in  old  Florence,  men  and 
women  live  lives  of  hardship  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  Thieves  and  small  shopkeepers  and 
day-laborers  and  underpaid  clerks  and 
prostitutes,  these  poor  people  whose 
home — and  country — is  Via  del  Corno, 
five  yards  wide  and  sixty  yards  long.  It 
is  hard,  but  people  keep  on  living. 
“Poichc  vivere  i  il  nostro  destino,  fino 
al  giorno  di  morire.”  Life  goes  on,  and 
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men  and  women  find  in  their  human 
solidarity — in  the  “cip-cip,”  the  mean¬ 
ingless  word  of  the  lovers  between  two 
kisses — the  strength  to  keep  on  living. 
“In  via  del  Corno,  anche  se  a  volte  c’^ 
buriana,  ci  vogliamo  tutti  bene.” 

Born  in  Florence  in  1913  of  poor  par¬ 
ents,  Vasco  Pratolini  started  working 
when  he  was  nine  and  tried  his  hand 
at  many  jobs,  living  always,  even  since  he 
has  become  a  successful  author,  among 
these  people  he  writes  of.  His  story,  in 
the  vein  of  the  regional  peasant  writings 
of  Palazzeschi,  Alvaro,  Aniante,  Linati, 
harks  back  to  Verga,  and  in  its  absorp¬ 
tion  in  everyday  life  finds  a  way  out  of 
the  European  waste  land  of  disillusion¬ 
ment  and  despair. — Albert  Roland. 
Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Kansas. 

^  Serge  Eliss^eff  and  Edwin  O.  Rei- 
schauer.  Selected  Japanese  Texts, 
Literature  and  History.  Vol.  III.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Harvard  University  Press.  1947. 
vii  -}-302  pages.  $2.50. — ^This  volume 
contains  19  texts  of  literary  and  histori¬ 
cal  interest  in  both  the  Kanji  and  the 
Kambun  writing.  A  student  who  has 
had  an  elementary  course  in  Japanese 
and  has  available  a  good  dictionary  and 
an  introductory  handbook  to  the  history 
of  Japanese  literature  will  find  it  a  not 
overly  difficult  and  very  pleasant  task 
to  work  through  this  skilful  selection  of 
Japanese  prose  and  poetry  covering  a 
period  of  over  a  thousand  years. — Rob¬ 
ert  Laessig.  Oklahoma  Baptist  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  Harry  Randall.  Rundt  pa  jorden  i 
dtti  dr.  Oslo.  Dybwad.  1946.  208 
pages. — The  record  of  an  unusually 
eventful  life,  spanning  eighty  years. 
From  the  time  when  as  a  small  boy  he 
participated  in  the  first  17th  of  May 
children’s  parade  in  his  native  Chris¬ 
tiana  (now  Oslo),  through  his  crowded 
years  in  the  United  States  and  later  back 
in  Norway,  the  author  brings  to  life  for 
his  reader  his  rich  and  many-sided  ca¬ 
reer.  Celebrities  in  the  realm  of  music 
and  other  fields,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  walk  through  the  pages  of  the 


book.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  author’s  experiences  as  im¬ 
presario  for  Roald  Amundsen,  the  great 
Norwegian  explorer.  The  descriptions 
of  life  in  the  Norwegian  capital  during 
the  author’s  early  years  have  historical 
and  cultural  interest.  Fluently  told,  the 
story  is  enlivened  by  numerous  graphic 
episodes. — Richard  Becl(.  University  of 
North  Dakota. 

*  Jadwiga  Slomczyfiska.  Maria  Ko- 

nopnic\a:  Zycie  i  TwdrezoU.  L6d£. 
Wyd.  “Poligrafika.”  1946.  287  pages.— 
Because  a  book  about  Marja  Konop- 
nicka  is  needed,  libraries  will  have  to 
buy  this  one,  but  the  need  for  critical 
and  biographical  material  on  this  pio¬ 
neer  woman  writer  of  Poland  is  still  far 
from  satisfied  by  this  new  outline.  For 
outline  it  is,  and  nothing  more,  beyond 
an  obvious  bid  for  the  establishment  of 
a  cult  of  Konopnicka  in  Poland. 

We  are  given  a  Konopnicka  who  was 
driven  for  most  of  her  adult  life  by  the 
starkest  poverty.  Yet  she  manages  to  go 
everywhere  and  meet  everybody.  How 
does  she  do  it.^  She  has  a  host  of  friends, 
literary  men  who  valued  her  friendship 
highly.  But  we  see  only  the  surface  of 
the  friendships.  In  fact,  no  person  comes 
off  at  all  in  this  book;  only  a  hard- 
pressed  woman-with-pen,  who  at  first 
was  interested  in  man  in  the  large,  and 
who  finally  became  intensely  national.  It 
is  not  fair  to  Konopnicka,  who,  we  arc 
certain,  was  much  more  than  this.  There 
is  still  need  for  a  biography,  in  the 
American  sense  of  the  term,  a  study 
that  will  probe  and  reveal  the  true  Ko¬ 
nopnicka.  The  present  book  simply  sup¬ 
plies  part  of  the  material  for  such  a  bi¬ 
ography.  —  Marion  Moore  Coleman. 
New  York  City. 

Santana  Rodrigues.  O  Abade  Faria. 

Lisboa.  Empresa  Contemporanca  dc 
Edi^oes.  1946.  187  pages. — A  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  cryptic  Portugucsc-Indian 
Jose  Custodio  dc  Faria  (contemporary, 
disciple,  and  opponent  of  Mesmer)  will 
be  welcome.  During  his  lifetime  he  was 
often  derided  as  a  charlatan,  and  after 
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his  death  he  attained  a  further  celebrity 
by  becoming  the  original  of  Dumas’ 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo.  To  many  he  may 
be  known  from  an  anecdote  in  Chateau¬ 
briand,  who  relates  that  Faria  attempted 
to  mesmerize  a  canary  but  owing  to  the 
presence  of  Chateaubriand,  a  Christian, 
the  bird  remained  immune.  Fortunately 
for  the  canary  this  was  some  years  after 
Chateaubriand  had  declared  that  no  one 
believed  in  Christianity  any  more  and 
his  views  had  changed.  But  the  author 
of  this  little  book  proves  that  Faria  was 
a  really  scientific  pioneer  as  regards  the 
suggestive  power  of  hypnotism,  and  his 
work  entitled  La  cause  du  sommeil 
lucide  (1819)  may  still  be  read  with  ad¬ 
vantage. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Feliciano  Ramos.  Trtndade  Coelho, 
hotnen  de  letras.  Coimbra.  Atlan- 
tida.  1947.  x-f-328  pages. — This  study 
deals  mainly  with  the  cuentista  but 
touches  also  on  the  judge  and  the  educa¬ 
tor.  The  chapter  on  the  humanizing  of 
animals  in  Trindade  Coelho’s  cuentos 
is  highly  interesting.  As  a  critic,  he  re¬ 
mained  independent  of  literary  schools. 
Although  influenced  by  the  positivism 
of  Comte  and  by  naturalism,  his  great 
idol  was  the  romantic  Camilo,  and  he 
wrote  of  Eugenio  de  Castro’s  poem  Con¬ 
stanta:  “It  is  a  miracle  of  art.”  As  a 
judge,  he  served  the  cause  of  justice  with 
generous  devotion,  even  at  the  cost  of 
personal  sacrifice.  He  wrote  a  big  book 
to  clear  an  honest  public  official  who 
had  been  maligned.  He  worked  stub¬ 
bornly  till  he  succeeded  in  righting  a 
judicial  error  and  securing  the  release 
from  prison  of  an  honest  and  very  high- 
minded  man  who  refused  to  establish 
his  innocence  in  order  to  protect  another 
person.  (He  made  this  incident  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  one  of  his  stories.)  He  secured 
the  passage  of  a  law  establishing  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  When  the  dictator 
Joao  Franco  in  1907  ignored  the  consti¬ 
tution,  the  parliament,  and  the  judiciary, 
Trindade  Coelho  protested  and  was  de¬ 
prived  of  his  position  and  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  due  him  because  of  his  long  service 


in  the  magistracy:  a  retirement  pension 
for  himself  and  his  widow  if  she  sur¬ 
vived  him.  This  experience  caused  his 
death,  since  the  neurasthenia  from  which 
he  had  suffered  all  his  life  grew  worse 
and  drove  him  to  suicide.  When  he  died, 
the  Imitation  of  Christ  was  found  at  his 
side. — RubSn  Landa.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Samuel  Putnam.  Adeus  ao  Brasil. 

Jorn^  de  Bordo.  Sao  Paulo.  Depar- 

tamento  Estadual  de  Informa^oes. 
1947.  31  pages. — On  October  15,  1946, 
the  talented  and  amazingly  energetic 
North  American  critic,  journalist,  and 
translator  Samuel  Putnam  terminated  a 
fruitful  Brazilian  visit  of  severa*  months 
with  a  public  address  in  Sao  Paulo,  on 
the  cultural  achievements,  prospects,  and 
problems  of  the  two  great  republics, 
Brazil  and  his  own.  Mr.  Putnam  spoke 
with  grace,  humor,  and  serious  sympa¬ 
thy  of  the  faults  and  virtues  of  Cariocas 
and  lanques:  “Amo  meu  pais  e  nutro 
grande  respeito  por  sua  literatura — ^a 
mais  importante,  talvez,  no  mundo 
atual.  Mas,  como  \i  disse,  quern  ama 
sua  pitria  p6de— c  deve — critic4-la.” — 
“Ji  falei  do  pessimismo  como  de  um 
aspecto  da  inteligcncia  brasileira  que 
tenho  observado  durante  minha  visita 
ao  Brasil.  E  que  pessimismo,  senhorcsl 
.  . .  Como  resultado  desse  pessimismo — 
fato  curioso — eu  estava  sempre  defen- 
dendo  o  Brasil  contra  os  brasileiros! . . .” 

This  handsomely  printed  booklet  con¬ 
tains,  besides  the  address,  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Putnam  and  a  neat  little  biography 
of  him  by  Osmar  Pimentel.  It  should 
promote  cordial  feeling  between  the  two 
largest  countries  in  this  hemisphere. — 
R.T.H. 

*  Humanitas.  Vol.  I.  Coimbra.  1947. 

268  pages. — The  first  issue  of  an  an¬ 
nual  published  by  the  Instituto  de  Es- 
tudos  Classicos,  founded  by  the  emi¬ 
nent  humanist  Professor  F.  Rebello  Gon¬ 
salves.  Its  objectives  are  set  forth  in  two 
articles  by  its  founder  which  appear  in 
this  issue.  Humanitas  is  not  an  organ  of 
pure  learning  but  has  educational  and 
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social  aims,  since  the  founder  and  his 
associates  are  convinced  of  the  molding 
force  of  classical  studies  in  facing  the 
complex  problems  of  modern  life,  the 
development  of  the  natural  sciences,  and 
of  the  techniques  derived  from  them. 

This  issue  offers  a  wide  panorama  of 
present-day  classical  learning.  Costa 
Marques  surveys  the  status  of  the  hu¬ 
manities  in  Portugal;  Victor  Buescu  ex¬ 
amines  the  situation  of  classical  studies 
in  Roumania;  and  there  are  book  re¬ 
views  which  cover  the  progress  of  such 
studies  in  France  and  England.  There 
are  studies  of  Church  Latin,  the  mor¬ 
phology  of  the  Latin  genitive,  the  Latin 
epic  after  Virgil,  a  Portuguese  adapta¬ 
tion  of  Horace,  the  Latin  culture  of 
Clement  Marot.  Portuguese  University 
culture  is  deeply  in  debt  to  Professor 
Rebello  Gonsalves  for  this  enterprise. 
Incidentally,  we  recall  that  he  was  once 
a  member  of  the  young  Faculty  of  Phi¬ 
losophy  in  Sao  Paulo. — Fidelino  de  Fi- 
guciredo.  Universidade  de  Sao  Paulo. 

^  Monteiro  Lobato.  Urupes,  outros 
cantos  e  coisas.  Sao  Paulo.  Compa- 
nhia  Editora  Nacional.  1945.  663  pages. 
— The  omnibus  volume  published  in 
1943  now  goes  into  its  second  edition. 
Its  preface  is  not  the  ceremonious  eulogy 
so  frequently  found  in  commemorative 
editions  but  is  an  actual  contribution  of 
new  and  significant  material.  Alfredo 
Neves  of  the  Companhia  Editora,  deny¬ 
ing  any  literary  prowess  in  himself,  hum¬ 
bly  presents  a  transcription  of  conversa¬ 
tions  between  himself  and  Monteiro 
Lobato,  casting  light  on  the  great  man’s 
early  years,  particularly  his  associations 
with  Minarete,  before  he  awoke  to  find 
himself  famous.  The  book  contains  in 
their  entirety  the  short  story  collections 
Urupes  (of  Jeca  Tatu  fame),  Cidades 
mortas,  Negrinha,  and  Macaco  que  se 
fez  homem;  some  of  his  later  stories,  re¬ 
views,  essays,  selections  from  Na  Ame¬ 
rica  and  A  Onda  Verde,  and  many  of  his 
incomparable  fables  for  children,  for 
which  he  has  in  recent  years  deserted 
the  genre  that  brought  him  fame. — 
Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 


^  Cassiano  Ricardo.  U m  dia  depots  do 
outro.  Sao  Paulo.  Nacional.  1947. 
306  pages. — This  book  of  beautiful  po¬ 
ems  marks  an  evolution  in  Cassiano, 
who  first  saw  the  light  in  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo  in  1895.  He  had  acquired  a 
reputation  as  a  “nativist”  poet  and  had 
produced  one  very  successful  book, 
Martim-Cerere,  in  which  he  poetizes 
the  history  of  Brazil,  and  especially  that 
of  his  native  state.  At  this  stage  of  his 
writing  he  composed  folkloristic  verses, 
negro  poems,  and  richly  colored  pictures 
of  country  life.  Gabriela  Mistral  praised 
this  “nativistic”  work  of  his  highly. 

The  poet’s  new  book  is  characterized 
by  highly  subjective  lyricism,  presented 
in  a  form  that  is  profoundly  musical. 
These  delicate  and  imaginative  verses 
thrill  now  and  then  with  an  impulse  of 
mysticism.  This  volume  confirms  our  be¬ 
lief  that  poetic  nativism  is  dead  in  Bra¬ 
zil,  as  is  true  in  the  other  American 
countries,  and  that  the  best  Brazilian 
poets  are  universalist  in  inspiration. 

Um  dia  depois  do  outro  is  handsome¬ 
ly  printed  and  is  enriched  with  a  vig¬ 
nette  signed  by  Livio  Abramo. — Gastdn 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Arthur  Ramos.  Introdufdo  d  antro- 
pologia  brasileira.  Vol.  2.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Casa  do  Estudante.  1947.  644 
pages. — The  Casa  do  Estudante  pub¬ 
lished  in  1943  the  first  volume  of  this 
monumental  work,  which  is  indispen¬ 
sable  for  students  of  Brazilian  anthro¬ 
pology.  Arthur  Ramos  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  the  subject.  Professor  of 
Anthropology  in  the  University  of  Bra¬ 
zil,  he  is  a  patient  investigator  and  pos¬ 
sesses  the  art  of  incorporating  his  find¬ 
ings  in  useful  works  like  this  one.  This 
second  volume  bears  as  subtitle  the  in¬ 
formation  that  it  treats  of  “the  European 
cultures  and  racial  and  cultural  con¬ 
tacts.’’  He  studies  the  results  of  the 
mingling  of  races  in  Brazil  (European, 
African,  native)  not  only  in  their  physi¬ 
cal,  but  also  in  their  cultural  aspects. 
The  book  is  extremely  well  constructed. 
It  carries  as  insert  plates  a  number  of 
interesting  photographs.  The  editing  has 
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been  very  carefully  done. — Gastdn  Fi- 
gueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Konstantin  Paustovsky.  Dalel^ie 
godi.  Moskva.  Detgiz.  1946.  322 
pages. — I  have  always  envied  people  who 
could  remember  not  merely  the  bare 
outlines  of  their  youth  and  childhood, 
but  the  actual  /ee/  of  them;  who  could 
describe,  say,  after  many  years,  the  cut 
and  color  of  their  mother’s  best  gown  or 
the  illustrations  in  a  favorite  book.  Paus¬ 
tovsky  is  one  of  these  fortunate  people. 

Dalel{ie  godi  contains  the  memories 
of  a  childhood  and  youth  spent  largely 
in  the  Ukraine  in  the  years  preceding 
the  First  World  War.  Konstantin  Paus¬ 
tovsky  was  a  member  of  the'  intelligent¬ 
sia.  He  read  widely,  he  went  to  school, 
he  spent  his  summers  in  the  country. 
When  he  was  sixteen  his  parents  sepa¬ 
rated,  the  family’s  fortunes  ebbed,  and 
he  was  forced  to  work  his  way  through 
school.  There  is  no  more  plot  than  that; 
but  the  texture  of  life,  stored  up  in  the 
memory  and  now  reproduced,  is  rich 
and  satisfying.  It  is  not  an  introspective 
book  —  the  character  of  the  author 
emerges  by  indirection,  as  it  were — but 
it  recreates,  gently  and  warmly,  a  van¬ 
ished  world,  a  half-forgotten  way  of  life. 
— Valentine  Snow.  New  York  City. 

**  Vera  Inber.  Stil^hi.  Moskva-Lcnin- 
grad.  Detgiz.  1947.  46  pages. — Ilia 
Selvinsky.  Krim,  Kavkjiz,  Kuban. 
Moskva-Leningrad.  Sovetsky  Pisatel. 
1947.  224  pages. — Since  Vera  Inber’s 
first  book  of  poems  appeared  in  1912, 
she  has  published  a  number  of  stories, 
poems,  and  articles.  Her  most  recent 
book,  Leningrad  Diary,  was  reviewed 
here  (Spring  1948,  p.  205).  The  present 
volume  represents  a  selection  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  her  poems  dated  from  1913  to 
1945.  It  includes  such  well-known  fa¬ 
vorites  as  My  Little  Girl  and  The  Centi¬ 
pede.  The  more  recent  poems,  which 
deal  with  the  war,  have  a  grimmer 
sound,  but  they  too  reflect  the  warmth 
and  sincerity  of  the  author.  Poems  like 
The  Trolley  Going  to  the  Front  or 
Pushkin  Lives,  both  belonging  to  the 


war  period,  are  extremely  moving  in 
their  simplicity.  There  are  also  several 
patriotic  pieces  of  a  rather  more  stereo¬ 
typed  character. 

Ilia  Sclvinsky’s  poems  deal  entirely 
with  the  war,  in  the  three  regions  in 
which  the  author  fought.  They  are  the 
bitter  reportage  of  an  eye-witness  and 
deserve  attention  as  such.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  reader  not  to  feel  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  description  of  7,000  corpses 
of  inhabitants  of  a  single  Russian  village, 
murdered  by  the  Germans  and  left  ly¬ 
ing  in  a  heap;  but  it  is  Indignation  of 
the  type  which  would  be  aroused  by  a 
newspaper  report  of  the  same  story.  The 
fact  that  the  story  happens  to  be  in  verse 
is,  on  the  whole,  immaterial.  The  greater 
part  of  the  volume  is  competent  verse 
rather  than  poetry. — Valentine  Snow. 
New  York  City. 

^  Hugo’s  Pocl^et  Dictionary.  Russian- 
English  and  English-Russian.  Phila¬ 
delphia.  McKay.  1947.  xiv-|-657  pages. 
— In  the  making  of  this  dictionary  a 
convenient  pocket  format  has  been  at¬ 
tained  without  sacrificing  clarity  and 
legibility  of  type.  The  lead-words  are 
printed  in  heavy  type  which  stands  out 
and  catches  the  eye  helpfully. 

Among  the  shortcomings  arc:  (1)  In 
the  Russian-English  part  the  aspects  of 
the  verb  arc  not  given.  (2)  The  phonetic 
transcription  of  the  Russian  words  is  in¬ 
adequate  and  often  misleading,  c.g., 
palatalization  is  shown  in  a  very  hit- 
and-miss  manner,  and  the  dictionary’s 
Indication  of  the  hard  /  as  equivalent  to 
w  would  tend  to  produce  a  decided 
Polish  accent. — Gerhard  Wiens.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Charles  Berchtold.  Russe.  Gram- 
maire,  vocabulaire,  conversation. 
Neuchatcl  and  Paris.  Attingcr.  1947. 
262  pages. — This  is  not  a  textbook,  but 
a  reference  book  for  those  who  already 
know  some  Russian.  The  author  treats 
the  Russian  verb  under  four  aspects, 
whereas  most  grammars  mention  only 
two.  The  very  thorough  grammar  sec¬ 
tion  is  followed  by  a  vocabulary  and  a 
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guide  to  conversation  covering  everyday 
matters,  with  some  models  for  letters. 
The  book  will  be  useful  as  supplemen¬ 
tary  material  to  the  regular  textbook. — 
Robert  Laessig.  Oklahoma  Baptist  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  John  L.  Anderson.  Jag  minns  .  .  . 
Chicago.  The  Author  (5329  Bextean 

Avenue).  1947.  107  pages.  $2.00. — 
These  pleasing  memoirs  of  a  childhood 
in  Sweden  of  the  eighties  were  edited 
by  Gosta  Franzen  and  published  with 
the  aid  of  the  Svenska  Kulturforbundet 
i  Amerika.  The  author,  a  man  of  hum¬ 
ble  station  but  exemplifying  many  ad¬ 
mirable  traits  of  character,  tells  of  work, 
social  life,  traditions,  and  customs  of  a 
typical  Swedish  rural  community,  Taby 
in  Vikboland,  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  a  small  boy.  TTie  sections  on  folk 
speech  (games,  riddles,  and  proverbs) 
and  on  the  author’s  apprenticeship  to 
a  tailor  are  especially  valuable  for  the 
social  historian,  but  equally  interesting 
for  the  general  reader  are  the  heart¬ 
warming  accounts  of  home-life  and 
school  days. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson, 
Western  Michigan  College  Library. 

*  Thure  Nyman.  Gavarni:  sedernas 
s\ildrare.  Stockholm.  Wahlstrom  & 

Widstrand.  1947.  190  pages.  17.50  kr. — 
Sulpice  -  Guillaume  Chevallier,  best 
known  to  posterity  as  Gavarni,  represents 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  artistic  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His 
first  manner  is  synonymous  with  the 
gaily  wicked  Paris  of  the  can-can  and 
Montmartre;  but,  paradoxically  enough, 
his  style  began  to  change  around  the 
middle  of  the  century  when  the  very 
frivolities  which  he  celebrated  became 
the  order  of  the  day  in  France.  Gavarni’s 
second  manner,  rather  characteristically 
Victorian  if  it  may  be  ascribed  to  any 
school  or  era,  is  largely  motivated  by 
his  interest  in  social  problems,  an  interest 
intensified  by  his  trip  to  England  in 
1847.  Mr.  Nyman’s  biography  adds  new 
factual  information  to  his  biography, 
and  his  sprightly  style  paves  the  way  for 
a  sympathetic  approach  and  valuable  in¬ 


terpretations.  Besides  the  text  there  arc 
a  sufficient  number  of  illustrations  to 
give  a  fair  idea  of  Gavarni’s  work. — 
Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Western  Mich¬ 
igan  College  Library. 

**  K.  Alex  Carlsson.  I  Ost  och  Vaster^ 
led.  Chicago.  Dalkullan.  1946.  200 
pages.  $2. — These  stories  and  sketches 
have  been  written  in  the  course  of  a 
number  of  years,  and  many  of  them 
have  appeared  in  Swcdish-American 
publications  and  elsewhere.  All  the  se¬ 
lections,  whether  on  themes  from  an¬ 
cient  Scandinavia  or  finding  their  sub¬ 
ject-matter  in  the  New  World,  arc 
marked  by  a  deep  attachment  to  the 
old  homeland  and  an  appreciation  of  its 
traditions.  Cherished  memories  arc  the 
warp  and  woof  of  these  talcs.  The  au¬ 
thor  wields  a  facile  pen;  his  imaginative 
power  and  descriptive  ability  arc  appar¬ 
ent  both  in  his  vivid  narrative  and  in 
his  portrayal  of  people  from  various 
walks  of  life. — Richard  Becl(.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Dakota. 

^  Thorsten  Jonsson.  Konvoj.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Bonnier.  1947.  266  pages.  9 
kr. — This  young  author  was  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  a  great  Swedish  newspaper 
in  New  York  during  the  war  and  is 
well-known  for  bringing  modern  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  to  the  attention  of  the 
Swedish  public.  He  has  published  some 
collections  of  short  stories  in  the  hard- 
boiled  style  and  a  volume  of  verse.  This 
is  his  first  novel  and  is  a  masterpiece  by 
some  definitions.  In  very  elaborate  lan¬ 
guage  he  tells  us  the  story  of  a  ship  and 
its  passengers  during  the  slow  passage  of 
the  Atlantic  in  a  wartime  convoy.  Step 
by  step  we  make  the  acquaintance  of 
some  twenty  very  different  kinds  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  in  some  cases  we  get  a  look  at 
the  more  or  less  quaint  aspects  of  each. 
The  humorous  portrait  of  Banana  Joe 
with  his  embonpoint  and  his  jovial  phi¬ 
losophy  will  stay  in  the  memory  of  the 
reader  long  after  he  has  forgotten  the 
other  characters.  Similarly  the  thorough¬ 
ly  studied  figure  of  the  Pole,  who  plays 
the  first  role  in  a  very  finely  told  love 
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story,  will  hardly  be  forgotten.  One  feels 
the  thrill  of  the  dreary  situation  on  board 
a  convoy  ship,  as  if  he  were  there  per¬ 
sonally. — T  hure  Nyman.  Edsviken,  Swe¬ 
den. 

Sven  Stolpe.  Ldtt,  snabb  och  dm. 

Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1947. 316  pages. 
10  kr. — Sven  Stolpe  is  the  enfant  terrible 
among  the  Swedish  authors  who  have 
reached  their  middle  years.  As  a  very 
young  student  in  the  early  twenties  he 
began  his  career  as  a  literary  critic,  and 
he  made  something  of  a  sensation  with 
his  first  book.  Two  Generations,  in 
which  he  argued  the  thesis  that  “young 
and  old  never  will  meet,”  will  never 
understand  one  another.  His  first  and 
hitherto  best  novel  was  a  tale  from  a 
tuberculosis  sanatorium  on  the  same 
theme  as  Thomas  Mann’s  Der  Zauber- 
berg.  Since  then  he  has  published  a  great 
many  books,  novels,  plays,  essays,  most 
of  them  received  by  critics  with  some 
doubt  as  to  the  moral  sincerity  of  the 
author,  who  for  some  time  was  involved 
in  the  Oxford  Movement  and  also  has 
drunk  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Among 
his  best  books  are  studies  of  French  au¬ 
thors  of  that  creed;  Mauriac,  Claudel, 
Maritain,  and  others.  Lately  he  has  lived 
in  Paris,  and  his  new  novel  is  set  in 
that  city.  The  principal  figure,  a  Swede 
who  knows  that  he  must  soon  die  of 
cancer,  is  seeking  the  solution  of  his 
life’s  problems.  He  stands  between  the 
sceptical  cynicism  of  his  doctor  and  the 
real  goodness  of  a  not  very  intelligent 
Catholic  priest.  I  think  that  Stolpe,  who 
is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  modern  Swedish  authors,  wants  to  say 
that  Kansdorf  (the  “hero”)  has  found 
peace  in  a  simple  credo,  when  death 
shuts  his  eyes.  The  novel  is  “light,  fast 
and  weak,”  as  the  title  reads.  It  gives 
a  very  fine  picture  of  Paris  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  French  spiritual  life.  By  this 
book  the  author  has  established  the  ear¬ 
nestness  of  his  will  and  his  position  as 
a  first  rate  artist. — Thure  Nyman.  Eds¬ 
viken,  Sweden. 


*  J.  Viktor  Johannsson,  ed.  Svens/^a 
bibliotei^.  Stockholm.  Wahlstrom  & 

Widstrand.  1946.  339  pages.  17.50  kr. — 
The  six  essays  on  Swedish  private  li¬ 
braries  contained  in  this  volume  shed 
much  light  on  collecting  in  general  as 
well  as  on  individual  literary  preferences. 
Publisher  Carl  Bjorkman  describes  his 
own  private  collection  in  a  delightful 
manner  not  unlike  that  of  the  late  A. 
Edward  Newton.  Per  A.  Sjogren’s  splen¬ 
did  essay  on  Ake  Eliaeson’s  Goethe  and 
Tegncr  collection  is,  unhappily,  some¬ 
thing  of  an  epitaph,  for  Dr.  Eliaeson’s 
great  library  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire  on  February  8,  1947.  Among  the 
other  essays,  special  notice  should  be 
paid  to  Sten  Lindroth’s  description  of 
Erik  Wallers’  collection  of  medical  lit¬ 
erature  and  to  Bengt  Ahlen’s  account  of 
the  collection  of  that  Swedish  Maglia- 
becchi,  Olof  Ostergren.  The  book  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
bibliophily. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson. 
Western  Michigan  College  Library. 

*  Oleksander  Koshits.  Spohady.  Part 
I.  Winnipeg.  Ukrainian  Cultural 

and  Educational  Centre,  Box  3093. 
1947.  367  pages.  —  Oleksander  Koshits 
( 1875-1944)  was  one  of  the  best  known 
choral  directors  who  came  to  the  United 
States  after  the  Revolution  of  1917.  An 
ardent  Ukrainian  patriot  born  near  the 
birthplace  of  Taras  Shevchenko,  he 
records  in  his  memoirs  both  his  ex¬ 
periences  and  his  emotional  reactions 
to  them.  This  volume  covers  his  early 
life  and  his  activities  as  student  and  as 
director  of  the  Academic  Chorus  in  the 
Kiev  Academy.  It  is  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  education  and  life  of  a  tal¬ 
ented  young  man  in  the  old  Russian  Em¬ 
pire.— A.  Manning.  Columbia 
University. 

^  Vasyl  Barka.  Bily  Svit.  Miinchen. 

Ukrainska  Tribuna.  1947. 179  pages. 
—  Apostoly.  Augsburg.  Obednannya 
Ukrainskykh  Pysmennykiv.  1946.  47 
pages. — These  two  collections  constitute 
an  excellent  selection  from  the  writings 
of  this  Ukrainian  poet  who  has  escaped 
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from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  with  its 
regimented  views  on  art  and  is  now  with 
the  Displaced  Persons.  They  reflect  the 
author’s  experiences  during  the  war 
years  as  a  prisoner  in  Germany  and  as  a 
Displaced  Person  since.  They  reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  literature  of  the  Ukraine 
from  Shevchenko  through  the  early 
symbolist  writings  of  Tychyna,  before 
he  remodeled  his  style  in  obedience  to 


Communist  commands,  and  they  em¬ 
phasize  the  author’s  humanity,  his  feel¬ 
ing  for  nature,  and  his  assurance  that 
good  cannot  fail  to  triumph  in  the  end. 
They  arc  a  welcome  addition  to  the  ever- 
increasing  volume  of  good  work  that  is 
being  produced,  though  under  difficul¬ 
ties,  by  Ukrainians  and  other  refugees 
from  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain.— C/or- 
ence  A.  Manning.  Columbia  University. 


Editorial  Losada  in  Buenos  Aires  has 
arranged  to  publish  in  Spanish  all  the 
books  of  Jcan-Paul  Sartre. 

The  largest  bookshop  in  Helsinki,  in 
the  little  state  of  Finland,  Akatecmincn 
Kirjakauppa,  is  said  to  have  more  than 
eleven  miles  of  shelves. 

Maurice  Lacoste’s  new  French-lan¬ 
guage  weekly  is  called  France-] ournal. 
It  is  published  at  137  West  27th  St.,  New 
York  City  1. 

A  second  edition  of  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Kosch’s  valuable  Deutsches  Uteratur- 
Lexiks>n  is  to  be  published  in  Bern, 
Switzerland. 

Antonio  Sanchez-Barbudo,  formerly 
editor  of  the  stimulating  Mexico  City 
magazine  F^  Hijo  Prddigo,  is  now  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin. 

Komodie  is  a  brightly  written  and  at¬ 
tractively  printed  Zeitschrijt  fur  Kiinst- 
lerisches  Theater  edited  by  Benno 
Flcischmann  and  published  by  the  Bin- 
dcnschild-Vcrlag,  Adolf -Kirchl-Strassc 
9,  Wien  III,  Austria. 

“TTic  Chinese  opera,  which  dates  from 
the  fourteenth  century,  has  always  in¬ 
corporated  popular  melodics  as  motifs 
for  its  songs  and  dances.  Thanks  to  the 
opera,  an  example  of  popular  melody  in 
the  eighteenth  century  has  been  pre¬ 
served  for  us.  It  is  the  principal  air  of 
the  ballet  The  Young  Shepherd.  The 
ballet  itself  was  not  composed  till  much 


later.” — Hsiao  Shusien,  in  Sinologica, 
Basel. 

Bern  Porter,  the  Berkeley,  California 
publisher,  is  planning  to  issue  a  series 
of  translations  from  living  Turkish, 
Egyptian,  and  Persian  writers,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  art,  literature,  and  philosophy. 
Editors  of  the  scries  arc  Ernest  Lom¬ 
bardi,  Henry  Blaut,  Hayati  Balkanli 
(for  Turkish),  and  Nasser  Jahan  Bani 
(for  Persian). 

Under  the  glare  of  lavender  neon  ad¬ 
vertising  an  author  shine  the  forty  curved 
and  glistening  windows  of  a  unique 
bookstore,  Mexico’s  “Librcria  dc  Cris- 
tal.”  Located  in  the  heart  of  Mexico  City, 
the  shop  is  open  from  9  a.m.  to  midnight 
364  days  a  year.  (The  exception  is  May 
1.)  The  proprietor  of  this  interesting 
shop  with  its  470  feet  of  glass  periphery 
is  Rafael  Jimenez  Silcs,  Loyalist  Span¬ 
iard.  He  plans  to  add  an  upstairs  art  gal¬ 
lery  and  an  adjoining  outdoor  literary 
caf^  where  books  would  be  on  call  as 
well  as  aperitifs.  A  monthly  check  on 
sales  determines  which  authors’  names 
arc  put  in  lights  on  the  four  signs. 
Among  non-Mexicans,  Stephen  Zweig, 
Lin  Yutang,  A.  J.  Cronin,  John  Dos 
Passos,  and  Sinclair  Lewis  arc  well  liked. 
Mexicans  arc  fond  of  fiction,  particularly 
when  it  is  based  on  a  current  movie.  The 
Cristal  has  a  stock,  estimated  to  have 
cost  200,000  pesos,  which  includes  every¬ 
thing  from  juveniles  and  adventure  stuff 
which  sell  for  25  cents  to  the  classics 
and  books  on  science  and  technology 
which  sell  for  40  pesos  each.  {Mexican 
Life,  August  1947). 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


That  alert  and  generous  citizen  of  the 
world,  our  Contributing  Editor  Profes¬ 
sor  Albert  Gucrard,  has  been  widening 
his  acquaintance  with  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  by  a  long  stay  in  Mexico  City.  His 
letters  show  a  degree  of  admiration  for 
the  Mexican  Republic  which  has  im¬ 
pressed  and  pleased  us.  Other  sympa¬ 
thetic  students  of  Mexican  culture  may 
be  interested  in  his  report  of  a  reading 
list  which  his  Mexican  friends  put  into 
his  hands  shortly  after  his  arrival; 

“.  .  .  This  book  [Pedro  Henriquez 
Urena.  Historia  de  la  cultura  en  la  Ame¬ 
rica  hispdnica]  was  recommended  to 
me  by  Alfonso  Reyes  and  Daniel  Cosio 
Villegas,  when  I  landed  in  Mexico,  as 
the  first  step  in  my  initiation.  May  I 
mention  other  books  which  greatly 
helped  in  that  delightful  and  arduous 
process?  Specialists  will  smile:  I  am 
writing,  not  for  the  professionals,  but 
for  Vhonnete  homme  who  takes  a  seri¬ 
ous  and  sympathetic  interest  in  our 
Southern  neighbors. 

“Justo  Sierra.  Evolucidn  politica  del 
pueblo  mexicano.  Fifty  years  old,  and 
still  growing  in  stature.  Sierra’s  centen¬ 
nial  was  celebrated  this  fall  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  Republic. — Gilberto  Loyo. 
Esquema  demogrdfico  de  MSxico  (Se- 
gundo  Congreso  de  Ciencias  Sociales, 
Mexico,  1946)  pp.  673-796.  A  very  seri¬ 
ous  approach  to  an  extremely  tangled 
problem. — Trent  E.  Sanford.  The  Story 
of  Architecture  in  Mexico.  New  York. 
Norton.  $6. — Francis  Violich.  Cities  of 
Latin  America.  Housing  and  Planning 
to  the  South.  New  York.  Reinhold. 
1944.  $3.50.  (I  have  long  believed  in  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  city  planning  as  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  study  of  civilization. 
Both  U.S.  books  are  very  intelligent, 
very  competent  from  the  technical  side, 
pleasant  and  even  chatty  in  style,  and  ex¬ 
cellently  illustrated.)” 

A  letter  from  the  novelist  Fannie 
Hurst  reached  us  too  late  for  inclusion 


in  our  symposium  on  Women  Play¬ 
wrights  (Winter  1948).  Miss  Hurst  says 
in  part: 

“I  do  not  believe  with  you  that  women 
novelists,  poets,  essayists,  historians, 
artists,  musicians  hold  their  own  credit¬ 
ably  with  men.  .  .  .  Perhaps  you  mean 
that  sporadically,  women  have  equalled, 
and  even  surpassed  the  efforts  of  men. 
But  of  course  in  the  long  historic  view 
they  have  been  in  the  enormous  minor¬ 
ity.  The  reasons  are  obvious  and  their 
emergence  from  these  inarticulate  cen¬ 
turies  is  in  reassuring  operation.  It  is 
natural,  I  suppose,  that  the  drama  should 
be  the  last  of  the  arts,  where  women  are 
concerned.  Because  playwriting  presup¬ 
poses  that  the  author  is  free  to  leave  the 
home,  which,  the  emancipation  of  wom¬ 
en  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  is 
not  usually  the  case. 

“Let  us  hope  together  that  these  lag¬ 
ging  conditions  arc  on  their  way  to  be¬ 
coming  obsolete.” 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Women  Playwrights  Again 

Dear  Sir: 

...  I  am  surprised  that  nobody  men¬ 
tioned  Lady  Gregory,  the  Irish  play¬ 
wright,  who  with  Yeats  and  Synge 
helped  to  found  the  modern  Irish  the¬ 
ater.  She  wrote  some  very  delightful 
comedies.  And  out  in  Australia  there  is 
a  woman  named  Betty  Roland,  whose 
three-act  play.  The  Touch  of  SiU(,  first 
produced  by  the  Melbourne  Repertory 
Theater  in  1928  and  printed  by  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  University  Press  (1942,  second 
edition  1945),  shows  a  real  talent  for 
drama.  And  another  interesting  Aus¬ 
tralian  woman  playwright  is  Dymphna 
Cusack,  whose  three-act  play.  Morning 
Sacrifice,  was  first  presented  at  the  Rep¬ 
ertory  Theater,  Perth,  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Still  another  Australian  woman 
playwright  is  Dorothy  Blcwctt,  author 
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of  the  three-act  play,  Quiet  Night,  first 
produced  at  the  Little  Theater,  Mel¬ 
bourne.  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  find 
out  more  about  the  growth  of  Australian 
drama  in  the  last  few  years,  but  it  seems 
to  be  quite  an  interesting  development 
and  women  writers  evidently  are  play¬ 
ing  their  part  in  it.  Of  course,  the  ques¬ 
tion  remains  whether  women  can  do 
great  work  in  the  drama.  I  know  of  two 
women,  one  a  successful  novelist,  the 
other  the  author  of  one  produced  play, 
who  really  know  how  to  write  plays  but 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  theater 
today  have  not  had  the  chance  they  de- 
serv^.  But  that  opens  up  the  big  ques¬ 
tion  of  Broadway  and  the  American 
theater  generally. . . . — E.  M.  New  York 
City. 

"'Birds  In  T heir  Little 
Nests  Agree” 

Dear  Sir: 

Shows  of  language  clannishness 
among  us  professors  are  neither  pretty 
nor  uplifting.  I  am  led  to  this  remark 
by  two  sarcastic  references  in  recent 
months  to  an  eminent  English  Hispanist 
because  he  has  dared  to  argue  that  Span¬ 
ish  has  as  great  a  literature  as  French, 
and  that  it  should  be,  after  English,  the 
second  language  in  the  schools  of  Eng¬ 
land,  possibly  in  the  world.  Thus: 

Pierre  Dclattre  (Booi(s  Abroad,  Sum¬ 
mer  1947,  pp.  345-46,  concluding  a  re¬ 
view  of  E.  Allison  Peers,  New  Tongues), 

“Briefly,  Spanish  for  the  British,  English  for 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  other  civilizations 
can  jump  in  the  lake.  Curiously  enough,  E. 
Allison  Peers  is  an  Englishman  and  a  professor 
of  Spanish  at  the  University  of  Liverpool.  No 
one  could  have  gtiessed  it” 

Fernand  Baldensperger  (French  Re¬ 
view,  January  1948,  p.  198), 

“Rappellerai'ie  qu’un  hispanisant  d'Angle- 
terre  eut  I’in^legance  de  lancer  durant  cette 
anxieuse  ^poque  (the  occupation  period), 
comme  un  autre  ‘poignard  dans  le  dos,’  un 
article  de  revue  oil  il  se  demandait  pourquoi  le 
franfais  avait  h£  adopts  comme  la  langue 
toang^e  pr^f^r^  de  I’enseignement  britanni- 
que."  (Circumstantial  evidence  points  to  Peers 
as  the  author  of  the  article,  but  whether  it  was 
he  or  not  is  not  material  here.) 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  ideas  of  a 


scholar  of  the  high  reputation  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Peers  upon  language  and  litera¬ 
ture  values  demand  genuine  argument 
on  the  part  of  those  who  would  take  is¬ 
sue  with  them,  and  that  the  above  speci¬ 
mens  of  acrid  personal  displeasure  arc 
therefore  decidedly  out  of  order. 

I  would  recall  to  Professors  Balden- 
sperger  and  Delattrc  that  the  part  of  the 
world  that  is  still  free  agrees  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  great  Frenchman  who  asserted  his 
defense  “to  the  death”  of  a  certain  right. 
— A.  M.  Withers.  (Concord  College, 
Athens,  W.  Va. 

A  Request  and  a  Suggestion 

Regensburg,  Germany, 
Westmarkt  2  II, 

U.  S.  Zone:  13a 

Gentlemen: 

May  I  not  ask  you  to  donate  a  copy 
(4  times  a  year)  of  your  excellent  and  so 
very  helpful  magazine  to  the  American 
Library  of  Information  here  at  Schmcl- 
zer  Strassc?  It  is  being  consulted  6  times 
a  week  from  10-8  by  an  ever  growing 
number  of  “hungry”  people  including 
very  many  young  students,  and  their 
(and  my)  chance  to  regularly  study  it 
and  its  world-wide  vistas  would  be  more 
than  welcome,  I  know.  I  hope  I  am  not 
asking  too  much  of  you.  But  it  would  be 
splendid,  as  a  help. 

Sincerely — Edgar  C.  Kicscl. 

[The  above  is  a  sample  of  appeals 
which  come  to  us  often.  As  we  have  no 
endowment,  it  isn’t  easy  to  comply  with 
them.  Now  and  then  a  generous  friend 
has  stepped  into  the  breach  and  paid  the 
bill  for  such  a  subscription.  A  member 
of  our  staff  has  suggested  that  if  we 
publish  this  letter,  there  might  be  kind 
souls  among  our  readers  who  would 
like  to  contribute  to  a  fund  which  would 
make  a  few  free  foreign  subscriptions 
possible.  If  we  receive  any  gifts  for  this 
purpose,  large  or  small,  they  will  be 
prompdy  acknowledged  and  kept  care¬ 
fully  for  such  requests  as  that  of  Edgar 
C.  Kiesel  and  his  American  Library  of 
Information. — The  Editors] 


The  Once  Over 


Trench  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

Octave  Aubry.  Histoire  de  France. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1947.  554  pp.  220  fr. 
— The  old  historian  takes  stock  of 
France’s  past  as  a  guide  through  her 
rilous  present. 

Jean  Babelon.  VAmirique  des  con- 
quistadores.  Paris.  Hachette.  1947.  288 
pp.  200  fr. — An  epic  of  courage,  endur¬ 
ance,  cruelty,  gold,  blood. 

**  Auguste  Bailly.  La  sirinissime  ri- 
publique  de  Venise.  Paris.  Fayard.  1946. 
442  pp.  160  fr. — Its  founding,  wars,  life, 
and  death. 

^  Princesse  Bibesco.  Le  voyageur  voiU. 
Marcel  Proust.  Geneve.  Palatine.  1947. 
119  pp. — Hitherto  unpublished  letters, 
written  when  Proust  was  an  unknown 
young  man,  to  the  Duke  de  Guiche. 

»  Andr^  Billy.  Les  beaux  jours  de  Bar- 
bizon.  Paris.  Pavois.  1947.  227  pp. 

13  plates.  300  fr. — Anecdotes  and  per¬ 
sonal  characterizations  from  life  in  this 

Eainters’  and  poets’  retreat. 

'  Francisque  Bornet.  Je  reviens  de  Rus- 
sie.  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  247  pp.  135  fr. — 
An  objective  account  of  an  exceptional 
experience  over  a  37-year  period. 

*  Ren^  Bouvier  &  Edouard  Maynial. 
Le  dernier  des  grands  mogols.  Paris.  Al- 
bin-Michel.  1947.  317  pp.  -|-  16  plates. 
300  fr. — The  ambitious,  unscrupulous 
Aureng  Zeb,  contemporary  of  Louis 
XIV. 

*  Rene  Boylesve.  Feuilles  tombSes. 
Paris.  Dumas.  1947.  340  pp. — Passages 
from  Boylesve’s  diaries. 

*  Carlo  Bronne.  Leopold  /*’’  et  son 
temps.  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  399  pp. — Inti¬ 
mate  study  of  a  prince  whose  people  are 
an  example  of  natural  evolution. 

**  Lucien  Carron.  Fantassins  sur  I’Aisne. 
1943.  269  pp.  120  fr. — ^uits  sans  aube. 
1946.  304  pp.  145  fr.  Paris  &  Grenoble. 
Arthaud. — The  drdle  de  guerre  and  the 
debacle. 

*  Raymond  Cartier.  Les  secrets  de  la 


guerre  divoilis  par  Nuremburg.  Paris. 
Fayard.  1946. 318  pp.  150  fr. — The  mili¬ 
tary  events  and  Hitler’s  personality  are 
clarified  by  extracts  from  documents  and 
evidence. 

^  Gerard  de  Catalogne.  Les  nostalgies 
de  San  Francisco.  Port-au-Prince.  Des- 
champs.  *1945.  87  pp.  |2  m-n. — Com¬ 
ments  on  the  U.  N.  Conference  and  the 
city  where  it  was  held. 

^  Pierre  Croidys.  Guy  de  Larigaudie. 
Paris.  Plon.  1947.  i-|-245  pp.  100  fr. — 
High  ideals  and  love  of  clean  adventure 
marked  this  Christian  youth  killed  in 
a  skirmish  in  Belgium,  May  1940. 

*  A.  Croquez  &  G.  Loublie.  Robes¬ 
pierre  I’ incorruptible.  Paris.  Julliard. 
1947.  236  pp.  160  fr. — Incarnation  of 
the  Revolution. 

*  Rostislav  Hofmann.  Tchml(ovsl(y. 
Paris.  Chene.  1947.  413  pp. — The  only 
great  19th  century  Russian  composer 
not  tinged  with  Oriental  influence. 

^  Gabriel  Louis  Jaray.  Tableau  du 
Japon  et  de  la  guerre  du  Pacifique.  Paris. 
Spid.  1946.  252  pp.  155  fr.— Deals  with 
historical,  sociological,  psychological, 
and  political  factors.  Bibliography,  map. 
^  David  Knout.  La  risistance  juive  en 
France.  Paris.  Centre.  1947.  182  pp.  -j- 
12  plates. — A  brave,  ingenious,  and 
sometimes  brutal  resistance. 

^  Marguerite-Fernand  Labori.  Labori. 
Ses  notes  manuscrites.  Sa  vie.  Paris.  At- 
tinger.  1947.  xxiv-}-411  pp.  840  fr. — 
This  life  of  a  great  lawyer  clarifies  some 
questions  in  the  Dreyfus  case. 

*  Agn^s  de  la  Gorce.  Une  vocation 
d’historien:  Pierre  de  la  Gorce.  Paris. 
Plon.  1948.  225  pp.  180  fr.— A  civil 
servant  found  writing  history  a  more 
compatible  vocation. 

^  Noel  de  la  Houssaye.  Uapparition 
d’Arsinoe.  Paris.  VieuxColombier.  1948. 
210  pp.  180  fr. — Fragile  in  body,  strong 
in  mind,  she  dominated  all  Egypt. 

*  Jules  Laroche.  Quinze  ans  ^  Rome 
avec  Camille  Barrire  ( 1898-1913).  Paris. 
Plon.  1948.  345  pp.-|-5  plates.  360  fr.— 
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Relates  diplomacy  to  history  in  period 
preceding  First  World  War. 

■  Elie  Maire.  Trots  gueux  du  Seigneur. 
Montr^l.  Fides.  1946.  208  pp.  $1. — 
Benoit  Labre,  Charles  Maire,  Germain 
Nouveau. 

**  Albert  Merglen.  Mission  spiciale  en 
France.  Grenoble  &  Paris.  Arthaud. 
1945.  198  pp.  70  fr. — By  parachute  and 
submarine,  across  the  Pyrenees,  in  Afri¬ 
ca,  in  France. . . . 

*  Pierre  Minet.  La  d^faite:  confessions. 
Paris.  Sagittaire.  1947.  274  pp.  230  fr. — 
Memories  of  a  young  disciple  of  Rim¬ 
baud. 

*  Henri  de  Montfort.  La  Prusse  au 
temps  des  Prussiens.  Paris.  Vieux  Co- 
lombier.  1946.  95  pp.  120  fr. — Separa¬ 
tion  of  East  Prussia  in  1945  was  in¬ 
stance  of  history  righting  an  old  wrong. 

*  Fran^oise  Moser.  Marie  Dorval.  Paris. 
Plon.  1947.  249  pp.  165  fr. — Celebrated 
romantic  comedienne. 

*  Jean-Alexis  N^ret.  Charles  VIII.  Paris. 
Editions  de  Paris.  1947.  284  pp.  $2.20 
U.S. — Illustrations,  batde  plans,  bibli¬ 
ography. 

■  Andre  Piganiol.  Histoire  romaine. 
IV,  Part  2 :  U empire  chriuen  ( 325-395 ). 
Paris.  Presses  Universitaires.  1947.  xvi 
-|-  446  pp.  350  fr. — Scholarly,  footnoted 
work;  much  detail. 

*  Raymond  Ritter.  Charmante  Gabri- 
elle.  Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1947.  629  pp. 
-f-  16  plates.  540  fr. — Incisive  portrait  of 
a  too-l^utiful  king’s  mistress  who  near¬ 
ly  brought  France  to  ruin. 

*  Frank-Louis  Schoell,  ed.  Pologne, 
1919-1939.  I:  Vie  politique  et  sociale. 
II:  Vie  iconomique.  Ill:  Vie  intellec- 
tuelle  et  artistique.  Neuchatel.  Bacon- 
nicre.  1947. 70  Sw.  fr. — Both  history  and 
^ologia. 

*  jerome  et  Jean  Tharaud.  Le  chemin 
dTsrael.  Paris.  Plon.  1948.  i-|-246  pp. — 
Tile  Israelites  of  Biblical  times;  tribula¬ 
tions  since  the  Dispersion;  what  Jews 
think  of  themselves. 

*  Paul  Val6ry.  Souvenirs  poitiques. 
Paris.  Le  Prat.  1947.  62  pp. — Paul  Va- 
Ibry  vivant.  Marseille.  Cahiers  du  Sud. 
1946. 384  pp. — Andr6  Gide.  Paul  Valiry. 
Paris.  Domat.  1947.  96  pp. — Val6ry 


from  many  angles. 

^  Marcel  Vanhamme.  Bruxelles~Capi- 
tale.  Evolution  de  la  ville  de  1830  h  nos 
jours.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicitc. 
1947.  81  pp.  25  Bel.  fr. — Completes  a 
3-vol.  Histoire  de  Bruxelles.  Facsimiles 
of  maps. 

French  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  Lionel  Boisseau.  Lourdes  nous  parle. 
Montreal.  Lumen.  1947.  196  pp. — The 
reactions  of  the  state,  the  doctors,  and 
others  to  this  place  of  pilgrimage. 

*  Andr6-J.  Krzesinski.  Le  problbme  du 
christianisme  en  Extreme-Orient.  Mont¬ 
real.  Fides.  1947.  145  pp.  $1. — ^Why 
Christianity  has  progressed  so  slowly 
in  the  Orient  and  what  to  do  about  it. 

*  Maurice  Vernet.  Le  problime  de  la 
vie.  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  ix-f-297  pp. — The 
soul  animates  both  mind  and  b^y. 

*  Simone  Weil.  La  pesanteur  et  la 
grdee.  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  xxxv-|-238  pp. 
270  fr. — Spiritual  thoughts  of  a  young 
Hebrew  Christian  mystic.  Introduction 
by  Gustave  Thibon. 

French  Literature 

^  Almanack  des  lettres  1948.  Paris. 
Flore  &  Gazette  des  Lettres.  1947.  256 
pp.+8  plates.  260  fr. — Current  literary 
trends;  data  on  prizes,  authors,  books. 

*  Honor6  de  Balzac.  Les  Parisiens 
comme  Us  sont.  Geneve.  Palatine.  1947. 
xvi  -|-  221  pp.  -f“  18  plates. — First  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  journals,  1830-1846.  Intro¬ 
duction  and  notes  by  Andr6  Billy. 

^  Pierre-E.  Briquet.  Pierre  Loti  et  I Ori¬ 
ent.  Neuchatel.  Baconni^re.  1945.  615 
pp. — Islam  fascinated  him  and  influ¬ 
enced  his  style,  religion,  and  the  content 
of  his  work. 

*  Aur61ien  Digeon.  Histoire  illustrSe  de 
la  littirature  anglaise.  Paris.  Didier. 
1947.  xi-f-409  pp. — Concise,  factual  sur¬ 
vey;  many  illustrations;  bibliography  re¬ 
stricted  to  works  in  French. 

*  Jacques  Duchesne-Guillemin.  Etude 
de  *‘Charmes”  de  Paul  Valiry.  Bruxelles. 
Ecran  du  Monde.  1947.  179  pp.  200  Bel. 
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fr. — A  study  of  21  of  Valery’s  poems. 

Georges  Duhamel.  Semailles  au  vent. 
Montreal  &  New  York.  Cercle  du  Livre 
de  France.  1947.  232  pp. — Short  articles 
on  literary  figures  express  his  concern 
for  modern  culture. 

M.  B.  Ellis.  Robert  Charbonneau  et 
la  creation  romanesque.  Ottawa  & 
Montreal.  L^vrier.  1948.  62  pp. — A  cre¬ 
ative  (understanding)  criticism  of  a 
writer  who  created  people  to  portray 
Man. 

^  A.  Ernout.  Luerbee.  Bruxelles.  Office 
de  Publicity.  1947.  115  pp.  50  Bel.  fr. — 
Epicurean  philosophy;  language  and 
style  of  De  Rerum  Natura;  predecessors 
of  its  author. 

*  Camille  Hanlet.  Les  icrivains  beiges 
contemporains.  2  vols.  Li^ge.  Dessain. 

1946.  1,302  pp. — Personal  and  literary 
data  about  2,634  Belgian  writers  (in 
French)  and  230  other  Belgians. 

**  Jules  Humbert  &  Henri  Berguin. 
Histoire  illustrie  de  la  littSrature  grec- 
que.  Paris.  Didier  (Toulouse.  Privat). 

1947.  485  pp. — Concise  analyses  from 
the  Iliad  to  Lucian.  Many  illustrations 
of  related  painting,  sculpture,  etc. 

^  Leon  Lemonnier.  Edgar  Poe  et  les 
conteurs  franfais.  Paris.  Aubier.  1947. 
166  pp. — Comparisons  with  French  con¬ 
temporaries  and  followers;  extent  of  his 
influence. 

**  Sona  Raiziss.  La  poSsie  amiricaine 
" moderniste"  1910-1940.  Charles  Ces- 
tre,  tr.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France.  1948. 
135  pp.  90  fr. — For  the  French  public 
^  an  American  poetess. 

*  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau.  Discours  sur 
les  sciences  et  les  arts.  George  R.  Havens, 
ed.  New  York.  Modern  Language  As¬ 
sociation.  1946.  xiii 4-278  pp.  |3. — ^Ex¬ 
tensive  introduction,  commentary,  and 
bibliography. 

*  Philip  Drummond  Thompson.  Uhu- 
mour  brittanique.  Preface  by  Franck- 
Louis  Schoell.  Lausanne.  Concorde. 
1947.  7.50  Sw.  fr. — This  item  in  Mr. 
Schoell’s  Collection  Culture  Europiene 
has  not  yet  appeared  in  English. 

*  Paul  Zumthor.  Victor  Hugo,  pobte 
de  Satan.  Paris.  LafTont.  1946.  339  pp. 
210  fr. — Hugo’s  spiritualistic  experiences 


as  origin  of  La  legende  des  sibcles,  etc. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Paul  Alperine.  L’amazone  de  Juarez. 
Paris.  Myrte.  1946.  323  pp.  144  fr. — 
Love  of  two  women  for  a  French  officer 
of  the  expeditionary  force  to  Mexico  in 
1862. 

*  Jean-Marie  Andrieu.  Uincantation. 
Paris.  Richar.d-Masse.  1946.  245  pp. — 
Young  Apollo  and  his  two  loves. 

*  Alexandre  Arnoux.  H6line  et  les 
guerres.  Paris.  Grasset.  1945.  203  pp. 
81  fr. — A  man  whose  life  had  three  axes: 
the  war,  his  occupation  as  journalist, 
Helen. 

*  Michel  Bataille.  Patricl(.  Paris.  Laf- 
font  (New  York.  Cercle  du  Livre  de 
France).  1947.  249  pp.  185  fr. — Patrick 
recreates  in  his  short  life  the  original 
purity  and  nobility  of  the  world. 

*  Emile  Baumann.  Shihirazade.  Lyon. 
Nouvelle  Edition.  1943.  256  pp.  45  fr. 
— Mother-daughter-musician  triangle. 

*  Robert  Beineix.  La  mission  de  Ronald 
Hopi(ins.  Paris.  Lacoste.  1947.  251  pp. 
130  fr. — (American  soldier)  boy  meets 
(German)  girl.  Ideological  and  political 
overtones. 

^  Pierre  Bost.  Monsieur  Ladmiral  va 
bientdt  mourir.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1945. 
158  pp.  65  fr. — Sunday  with  father: 
visits  of  married  son’s  family  and  career 
daughter. 

^  Emmanuel  Bove.  Le  pibge.  Paris. 
Tr^mois.  1945.  191  pp.  75  fr. — A  De- 
Gaullist  attempts  to  reach  England  but 
is  shot  by  the  Germans. 

*  Cami.  Les  I(idnapp6s  du  PanthSon. 
Paris.  Dupont.  1947.  135  pp.  75  fr. — 
Sleuthing  by  a  mechanical  Superman, 
Krik-Robot. 

*  Francis  Carco.  Suprenant  proebs  d'un 
bourreau.  Paris.  Ferenezi.  1946.  228  pp. 
110  fr. — Tard-venus  and  accomplices  in 
the  Yonne. 

^  Jean  Cayrol.  Je  vivrai  Vamour  des 
autres.  Paris.  Seuil.  1947.  580  pp. — ^Life 
as  seen — and  influenced — by  an  observ¬ 
ant  vagabond. 

*  Gilbert  Cesbron.  La  tradition  Font- 
quernie.  Paris.  Laffont.  1947.  284  pp. 
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180  fr. — Problems  of  the  provincial 
aristocracy. 

^  Gianfranco  Contini,  ed.  Italie  ma- 
gique.  Contes  surriels  modernes.  Paris. 
Portes  de  France.  1946.  346  pp.  180  fr. 
— Palazzeschi,  Baldini,  Lisi,  Zavattini, 
Morovich,  Moravia,  LandolB,  Bontem- 
pclli. 

■  Pierre  Daninos.  Le  roi-sommeil.  Paris. 
Julliard.  1946.  197  pp.  120  fr. — Dream¬ 
ing  about  being  an  Englishman,  a  loco¬ 
motive,  Louis  XVI,  or  what  have  you. 

*  Pierre  Dominique.  Tu  ne  tueras 
point.  Geneve.  Cheval  Ail6.  1947.  221 
pp. — A  surgeon  disobeys  the  sixth  com¬ 
mandment.  Written  in  1937  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  Oeuvres  Ubres. 

^  Raymond  Dumay.  Le  raisin  de  mats. 
Montreal  &  New  York.  Cercle  du 
Livre  de  France.  1947.  249  pp. — Rural 
idyll;  a  farm  boy  who  had  unusual  in¬ 
telligence  and  thirst  for  knowledge. 

^  Luc  Estang.  Temps  d' amour.  Paris. 
Laflont.  11th  ed.,  1947.  259  pp.  180  fr. 
— A  man  who  has  been  involved  in  a 
triangle  spends  the  rest  of  his  life  won¬ 
dering. 

*  Alain  Guel.  Martha  du  prisonnier. 
Paris.  Laffont.  1947.  283  pp.  185  fr. — 
TTie  love  of  a  French  prisoner  and  a  Ger¬ 
man  woman  triumphs  over  the  hate  of 
war.  Prix  Stendhal. 

*  Morvan  Lebesque.  Soldats  sans  es- 
poir.  Paris.  Laffont.  1947.  397  pp.  210 
fr. — Honest  report  of  what  it  feels  like 
to  be  one.  A  first  novel. 

^  Rolland  Legault.  La  ranqon  de  la 
cognee.  Montreal.  Lumen.  1945.  197  pp. 
Jl. — Saved  by  a  lumber  camp  accident 
from  a  life  marred  by  demon  drink,  she 
marries  the  village  doctor. 

*  Pierre  Loiselet.  La  fille  de  Vouest. 
Paris.  Chariot.  1946.  279  pp. — Pirate  ad¬ 
ventures  poetically  recounted. 

^  Rene  Maran.  Un  homme  pared  aux 
autres.  Paris.  Arc-cn-Ciel.  1947.  248  pp. 
160  fr. — Can  a  European  woman  marry 
a  colored  man.?  Yes. 

*  Paul  Morand.  Montociel,  rajah  aux 
grander  Indes.  Geneve.  Cheval  Ailc. 
1947.  351  pp. — A  European  became  a 
rajah  but  forsook  India  via  balloon. 

*  Marie  Nillc  Pintal.  Mission  de  fern- 


me.  Montreal.  Lumen.  1946.  202  pp.  $1. 
— To  be  a  ministering  angel. 

Jean-Jules  Richard.  Neuf  jours  de 
haine.  Montreal.  Arbre.  1948.  353  pp. — 
War  story  of  a  man  who  hated  oppres¬ 
sion,  war,  and  hate  itself. 

^  Emmanuel  Robles.  Travail  d’ homme. 
Paris.  Chariot.  1942.  310  pp.  140  fr. — 
Weak  man  against  forces  of  nature. 

^  Robert  de  Roquebrune.  Les  habits 
rouges.  Montreal.  Fides.  1948.  170  pp. 
$1. — Re-issue  of  a  1923  novel  about  the 
insurrection  of  the  Patriots  (Canada) 
in  1837. 

^  Serge  Roy.  Impasse.  2  vols.  Montr^l. 
Pascal.  1946.  216  &  189  pp. — Mental 
case-studies  ^  la  Bourget. 

**  Michel  Seuphor.  Lr  visage  de  Senlis. 
Paris.  Pavois.  1947.  195  pp.  117  fr. — Re¬ 
turn  from  the  war  to  find  frustration 
and  misery. 

^  Jean  Simard.  Felix.  Livre  d’enjant 
pour  adultes.  Montreal.  Variates.  1947. 
135  pp. — Amusing  characterizations  and 
illustrations. 

*  Jacques  Sterlanges.  Les  hommes  di- 
chainis.  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  251  pp.  110 
fr. — A  few  American  survivors  of  a 
world  disaster  discover  in  1975  a  French 
diary  of  the  period  1953-55. 

^  Gaston  Thcard.  Le  jacot  de  Madame 
Ciciron.  Port-au-Prince.  Deschamps. 
1944.  125  pp. — Short  stories  of  humor, 
charm,  and  thoughtfulness. 

^  Andre  Thcrive.  Comme  un  voleur. 
Geneve.  Cheval  Ailc.  1947.  305  pp. — 
So  returns  the  heretic  to  the  church. 
Memoir  style. 

^  Felix  Timmermans.  Anne  -  Marie. 
Paris.  Sixainc.  1947.  Love  and  death  in 
a  little  Flemish  village.  Last  work  of 
the  great  Flemish  artist  who  died  last 
summer. 

^  Pierre  Tisscyre.  55  heures  de  guerre. 
New  York  &  Montreal.  Cercle  du  Livre 
de  France.  1947.  201  pp. — An  isolated, 
encircled  company’s  defense  and  even¬ 
tual  surrender. 

**  Ramon  del  Vallc-Inclan.  La  farce  en- 
fantine  de  la  tete  du  dragon.  Paris.  Sc- 
ghers.  1946.  129  pp. — Original  and 
translation  by  Pierre  Darmangcat  en 
face. 
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O.  Vandckcrkhove.  Les  sorciires  du 
Paradis.  Paris.  Self.  1946.  222  pp.  145 
fr. — A  female  Jekyll-Hyde. 

X  Maurice  Zermatten.  Uesprit  des  tern- 
pStes.  Paris.  Egloff  (Fribourg.  Univer¬ 
sity  dc  Fribourg).  1947.  389  pp.  6.50  Sw. 
fr. — A  struggle  for  souls  between  an 
atheist  healer  and  a  doctor  priest. 

French  Verse 

^  Reny  Chantal.  Pastels  et  sanguines. 
Houston.  Bayou.  1947.  52  pp. — ^The 
Goddess  of  Love  with  many  faces. 

*  Henri  Ferrare.  Arioso  dolente.  Ge- 
n^ve.  Trono.  1946.  143  pp. — Verses  in 
the  classical  tradition. 

French  Arts  and  Music 

*  Jacques  Combes.  JSrdme  Bosch.  Paris. 
Tisny.  1946. 107  pp.  -|-  142  plates.  $12.50 
u.s. — Biography,  evaluation  of  works, 
reproductions. 

*  Reny  Girard.  Les  neuf  symphonies  de 
Beethoven.  Montryal.  Fides.  1947.  175 
pp.  $1.50. — Study  of  their  structure  for 
those  who  have  an  elementary  musical 
vocabulary. 

*  Hyicne  Grenier.  La  musique  sym- 
phonique  de  Monteverde  h  Beethoven. 
Montryal.  Variytes.  1947.  213  pp. — 
Character  and  influence  of  the  works  of 
individual  composers  related  to  the  life 
of  society. 

*  Georges  Mar^ais.  Vart  de  V Islam. 
Paris.  Larousse.  1946.  199  pp.  -f"  64 
plates. — It  has  selected  and  adapted 
much  from  earlier  Eastern  arts. 

«  Le  Point.  XXXI :  March  1 945.  XXXII : 
March  1946.  XXXIII:  July  1946. 
XXXIV-XXXV:  March  1947.  Lanzac 
par  Souillac  (Lot).  48  -f*  16  &  48  -}-  16 
6t  50  16  &  80  pp.  6  vols.  for  750  fr. — 

Roman  art,  Henri  Laurens,  Aubusson 
and  the  renaissance  of  tapestry,  clandes¬ 
tine  presses. 

*  Michel  Stoffel.  Le  prestige  de  la  ma- 
tihre  dans  Part  contemporain.  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  Linden.  1947.  93  pp. — Only  by 
means  of  matter  is  spirit  transmitted. 

*  Joseph  Streignart.  Pour  apprendre  h 
gouter  les  belles  images.  Tournai.  Cas- 
terman.  1947.  78  pp.  -(-  6  plates.  28.50 


Bel.  fr. — Composition  of  paintings  and 
architecture  analyzed  for  the  young 
student. 

French  Travel 

*  Maurice  Allaire.  Le  Mexique,  pays  de 
contrastes.  Montryal.  Lumen.  1947.  199 
pp.  4*  12  plates.  $1.50. — More  than  a 
guidebook,  it  presents  informally  the 
life  of  the  people. 

^  Georges  Duhamel.  Consultation  aux 
pays  d'ltlam.  Paris.  Mercure  de  France. 
1947.  125  pp.  75  fr. — Experiences  and 
observations  during  a  visit  to  Alliance 
Fran^aise  groups. 

French  Miscellaneous 

*  Jules  Romains.  Le  problhme  numiro 
un.  Paris.  Plon.  1947.  xvi-1-230  pp. — 
The  divergence  of  the  curves  of  human 
nature  and  institutions  from  that  of 
scientific  progress  caused  the  present 
crisis. 

*  Francois  Haab.  Divination  de  P al¬ 
phabet  latin.  Paris.  Pro  Libros.  1948. 
126  pp. — Letters  are  the  ideographs  of 
fundamental  deities  of  Greek  mythology. 

*  Christiane  Uelmas.  Tu  leur  diras. . .  . 
Paris.  Plon.  1947.  60  pp.  75  fr. — Ad¬ 
vice  on  the  instruction  of  children  from 
one  who  reverences  childhood. 

*  Ladislas  Szabo.  UEurope  latine. 
Paris.  Boivin.  1944.  243  pp.-^n  litera¬ 
ture,  history,  culture.  Translated  from 
Hungarian  by  Francois  Gachot. 

*  A.  Kirrmann.  Chimie  organique.  I: 
Giniraiites.  II:  Fonctions  simples.  Paris. 
Colin.  1947.  220  &  195  pp.  100  fr.  ea.— 
A  third  volume,  Fonctions  complexes, 
will  complete  the  series. 

*  Paul  Cordier-Goni.  Castors  du  Rhdne. 
Paris.  Albin-Michel.  1947.  254  pp.  -j- 
16  plates.  200  fr. — Anecdotes  about  bea¬ 
vers  by  one  who  loves  them. 

*  Elian-J.  Finbert.  La  brebis.  Paris.  Al- 
bin-Michel.  1947.  285  pp.  -f-  16  plates. 
200  fr. — The  raising  of  sheep  and  their 
relationship  to  the  religious,  economic, 
and  cultural  life  of  man. 

*  Elian-J.  Finbert.  La  vie  du  chameau. 
Paris.  Albin-Michel.  New  ed.,  1947.  254 
pp.  -f-  16  plates.  200  fr. — Sympathetic 
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and  informative  study  of  “the  ship  of 
the  desert.” 

*  VariSti.  Paris.  Marie-Aim^e  Do- 
pagne,  216,  Bd.  Raspail.  1945.  63  pp.  300 
fr. — This  first  number  includes  articles 
by  Val6ry,  Camus,  Paulhan,  et  al.  De 
luxe  format. 

Spanish  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Gonzalo  Aguirre  Beltrin.  La  po- 
blacidn  negra  de  Mexico.  Mexico. 
Puente  Cultural.  1946. 347  pp. — History 
of  the  Negro  in  Mexico  from  1519  to 
1810. 

*  Carlos  Bosch  Garcia.  Probletnas  di- 
plomdticos  del  Mexico  independiente. 
Mexico.  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1947.  334 
pp. — Recognition  of  Mexico’s  independ¬ 
ence  by  England,  Spain,  France,  and 
U.  S. 

^  Ramon  J.  Circano.  El  General  Qui~ 
roga.  Buenos  Aires.  Emec6.  1947.  83  pp. 
+  8  plates.  $3.25  m-n. — At  the  end, 
one  of  the  three  who  were  hung  de¬ 
nounces  Rosas  as  Quiroga’s  real  mur¬ 
derer. 

*  Clemente  Cimorra.  Galdds.  Buenos 
Aires.  Nova.  1947.  157  pp.  $1  u.s. — Sim¬ 
ple  and  readable  narrative  biography. 

*  Carlos  A.  Echinove  Trujillo.  Juan 
Crisdstomo  Cano,  hSroe  de  Chapultepec. 
Mexico.  Cultura.  1947. 246  pp. — Revised 
second  edition  commemorating  centen¬ 
ary  of  the  death  of  a  neglected  patriot. 

*  Gabriel  Ferrer.  Justo  Sierra,  el  maes¬ 
tro  de  America.  Mexico.  Xdchitl.  1947. 
191  pp. — One  of  Vidas  Mexicanas  col¬ 
lection  by  author  of  El  maestro  Justo 
Sierra,  1944. 

^  Francisco  Hernindez.  Antigiiedades 
de  la  Nueva  Espana.  Mexico.  Robredo. 
1947.  363  pp.  $4.75  u.s. — A  litde-known 
work  by  the  famous  16th  century  bot¬ 
anist. 

*  Wilfrido  Loor.  Eloy  Aljaro,  el  cau- 
dillo  del  liberalismo  ecuatoriano,  1842- 
1912.  3  vols.  Quito.  Con  el  Autor,  Mejia 
184.  1947.  1,000  pp.  $60  m-n. — Spirited 
biography  of  the  martyred  Ecuadorian 
statesman  (1866-1912). 

*  Lucio  V.  Mansilla.  Una  excursidn  a 


los  indios  ranqueles.  Mexico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Economica.  1947.  xxxvi  -j-  407 
pp.  -f-  map. — A  journalist-soldier-poli- 
tician’s  study  of  a  primitive  people  he 
served  as  volunteer  ambassador. 

*  Marfa  Teresa  de  Rojas.  Indice  y  ex- 
tractos  del  Archivo  de  Protocolos  de  La 
Habana,  1578-1585.  La  Habana.  Ucar, 
Garcfa.  1947.  xvi  -|-  473  pp. — To  pre¬ 
serve  these  documents,  now  in  bad  con¬ 
dition.  Some  70  pages  of  indexes. 

^  Claudio  Sinchez-Albornoz.  Una  ciu- 
dad  hispano-cristiana  hace  un  milenio. 
Buenos  Aires.  Nova.  1947.  207  pp.  $9 
m-n. — Scholarly  studies  of  Leon  during 
the  10th  century.  Prologue  on  the  lan¬ 
guage  by  Ramon  Men6ndez  Pidal. 

^  Rafael  Sdnehez-Guerra.  Mis  pri- 
siones.  Buenos  Aires.  Claridad.  1946. 
237  pp.  $5  m-n. — The  prison  experi¬ 
ences  and  escape  of  a  Republican,  sen¬ 
tenced  for  life. 

^  Jesus  Silva  Herzog.  El  pensamiento 
econdmico  en  Mixico.  Mexico.  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Economica.  1947.  199  pp. — 
Proposes  that  Mexico  look  within  and 
develop  her  own  resources. 

^  Rafael  Soto  Paz.  No  es  de  Jefferson 
la  Declaracidn  de  Independencia.  La 
Habana.  Lex.  1947. 32  pp. — Argues  that 
its  author  was  Thomas  Paine. 

^  Enrique  Spam.  Las  bibliotecas  pu- 
blicas  y  sociedades  cientificas  israelitas 
poco  antes  de  la  segunda  guerra  mun- 
dial.  Cdrdoba,  Argentina.  Academia 
Nacional  de  Ciencias.  1945.  23  pp. — 
Considered  quantitatively,  chronologi¬ 
cally,  and  geographically. 

^  Enrique  Spam.  La  riqueza  de  las 
iglesias  cristianas  en  bibliotecas  al  so- 
brevenir  la  segunda  guerra  mundial. 
I'.Las  drdenes  catdlicas  del  viejo  mundo. 
11:  Las  instituciones  eclesidsticas  catd¬ 
licas.  Ill:  Las  iglesias  evangilica  y  or- 
todoxa.  Cordoba,  Argentina.  Academia 
Nacional  de  Ciencias.  1945  &  1946.  136, 
69,  &  95  pp.  -|-  maps. — ^Treats  both 
printed  books  and  manuscripts;  presents 
statistics  and  dates. 

^  Daniel  Valcircel.  La  Rebelidn  de  Tu¬ 
pac  Amaru.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Economica.  1947.  206  pp. — Revolt  in 
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Peru  about  1780  led  by  Inca  descend- 
ent. 

Jorge  Ricardo  Vejarano.  Narino. 
Bogod.  Biblioteca  Popular  de  Cultura 
Colombiana.  1945.  xiii  -f  404  pp. — Tur¬ 
bulent  life  of  a  Colombian  patriot  whose 
ideas  coincided  with  Bolivar’s. 

Spanish  Literature 

Mariano  Azuela.  Cicn  anos  de  novela 
mexicana.  Mexico.  Botas.  1947.  227  pp. 
$1.50  U.S. — Twelve  novelists,  from  Li- 
zardo  to  Heriberto  Frias. 

^  Arturo  Berenguer  Carisomo.  La  prosa 
de  Bicquer.  Buenos  Aires.  Hachette. 
1947. 100  pp. — Concludes  that  Bccquer’s 

erose  is  better  than  his  verse. 

Lidia  Besouchet  &  Newton  Freitas. 
Uteratura  del  Brasil.  Buenos  Aires. 
Sudamericana.  1946.  145  pp.  $3  m-n. — 
Considered  against  the  political  and  so¬ 
cial  background. 

^  Rafael  Cansinos  Ass6ns.  Verde  y  do¬ 
rado  en  las  letras  americanas.  Madrid. 
Aguilar.  1947.  623  pp.,  32mo.  20  ptas. 
— A  look  across  the  ocean  at  the  writers 
of  1926-1936. 

**  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  La  lucha  por 
la  expresidn.  Mexico.  Espasa-Calpc  Arg. 
1947.  152  pp.  $2.25  m-arg. — Criticism 
as  a  malady;  the  need  for  a  philosophy 
of  criticism. 

^  Jos^  Hernandez.  Martin  Fierro.  Car¬ 
los  Alberto  Leumann,  ed.  Buenos  Aires. 
Estrada.  1945.  602  pp. — Text  of  the  po¬ 
em,  notes  on  Hernindez,  textual  prob¬ 
lems,  poetic  structure,  explanatory  notes, 
etc. 

*  Andr6s  Holguin.  La  poesia  incon- 
clusa  y  otros  ensayos.  Bogod.  Centro. 
1947.  181  pp. — The  “fragmentary”-ness 
of  the  romance,  Aeschylus’  gods,  the 
paradoxical  Nietzsche,  the  dynamic 
Quevedo,  Colombian  poets. 

*  Jesus  Lara.  La  poesia  quechua.  Me¬ 
xico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
1947.  190  pp. — Discussion  and  examples 
preceded  by  review  of  Incan  culture  and 
organization. 

*  Alfonso  Reyes.  Grata  compania.  Me¬ 
xico.  Tezontle.  1948.  224  pp. — Chester¬ 
ton,  Proust,  Burckhardt,  E^a  de  Queiroz, 
Caso,  et  al. 


*  Max  Rios  Rios.  Armando  Palacio 
Valdis.  Novela,  Siglo  XIX.  New  York. 
New  York  University.  1947.  48  pp. — 
Abridgment  of  a  doctoral  dissertation. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Max  Aub.  Morir  por  cerrar  los  ojos. 
Mexico.  Tezontle.  1944.  251  pp. — Paris, 
1940.  France  “died  because  she  closed 
her  eyes.’’ 

*  Ana  Marfa  Carasino.  Historia  de  una 
expresidn.  Parand,  Argentina.  Nueva 
Impresora.  1947.  244  pp. — Sentimental 
“recherche  du  temps  perdu.’’ 

^  Alfredo  Cortes  Rito.  Donaji.  Mexico. 
Indoam6rica.  1944.  208  pp. — ^Love  and 
murder  in  Tehuantepec. 

*  Manuel  Gonzdlez  Zeledon  (Magon). 
Cuentos.  Josd  M.  Arce,  ed.  San  Jose. 
Universidad  de  Costa  Rica.  1947.  xlvi  -}- 
333  pp. — Posthumous  publication  of  the 
folkloristic  sketches  of  the  well-known 
industrialist,  diplomat,  and  journalist. 

Mariano  Latorre.  Zurzulita.  Rosario. 
Rosario.  1947.  321  pp.  $6.50  m-n. — 
Backbreaking  life  of  the  Maulc  (Chile) 
puasos. 

■  Marzia  de  Lusignan.  A  la  sombra  de 
las  pardbolas.  Bogotd.  Grdfico.  1947.  137 
pp. — 26  short,  simple  stories  with  a 
Christian  philosophy  of  life. 

*  Jose  Maria  Souviron.  La  luz  no  estd 
lejos.  Santiago.  Zig-Zag.  1945.  303  pp. 
$35  m-n. — Religious  novel,  by  a  Span¬ 
iard  now  living  in  Chile. 

*  Pedro  Jorge  Vera.  Los  animates  puros. 
Buenos  Aires.  Futuro.  1947.  239  pp. 
$4.50  m-n. — Guayaquil  student  life  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression  of  the  30’s. 

^  Erico  Verissimo.  Saga.  Rosario.  Ro¬ 
sario.  1946.  293  pp.  $7  m-n. — From  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  diary  of  a  Brazilian 
volunteer,  translated  by  Matilda  de  Elia 
de  Etchcgoycn. 

*  Xavier  Villaurrutia.  El  pobre  barba 
azul.  Mexico.  Autores  de  Mexico.  1947. 
80  pp.  $1  m-n. — An  ironic  little  comedy 
by  one  of  the  subtlest  and  most  artistic 
of  Latin  American  playwrights. 

Spanish  Verse 

*  Romualdo  Crusco.  Periplo  (Viaje  en 
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torno  a  una  mujer).  La  Habana.  Lex. 
1947. 94  pp. — Sweet  sentimental  rhymes. 

*  J.  A.  Escalona-Escalona.  Soledad  in- 
vadida.  Caracas.  Tip.  La  Naci6n.  1947. 
48  pp. — Two  groups  of  ten  sonnets  each. 

*  Dudley  Fitts,  ed.  An  Anthology  of 
Contemporary  Latin- American  Poetry. 
New  York.  New  Directions.  2nd  ed., 
1947.  xxi  -1-  677  pp.  $2.50. — Glimpses 
of  the  poets  since  1916.  Brief  biographi¬ 
cal  and  bibliographical  notes.  English 
translations. 

^  Eugenio  Florit.  Poema  mto  (1920- 
1944).  Mexico.  Letras  de  Mexico.  1947. 
516  pp. — Nearly  300  poems  of  varied 
patterns  and  themes. 

*  Jose  Joaquin  de  Olmedo.  Poestas 
completas.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Econdmica.  1947  (1st  ed.,  Quito,  1945). 
Ixviii  -f-  317  pp. — Epic,  elegiac,  and 
tender  poetry  by  a  friend  of  Bolivar  and 
San  Martin. 

*  Irma  Peirano.  Cuerpo  del  canto.  Ro¬ 
sario.  Canoa.  1947.  51  pp.  $4.50  m-n. 
— A  first  book  of  love  poems  which  also 
reflect  the  fascination  of  the  sea. 

Spanish  Art  and  Music 

^  Alonso  de  Molina.  Arte  de  la  lengua 
mexicana  y  castellana.  Madrid.  Cultura 
His[^nica.  1945.  35  pp.  $4.70  u.s. — 
Facsimile  of  the  1571  edition. 

®  Jose  Clemente  Orozco.  Catdlogo  de 
la  Exposicidn  Nacional  Retrospectiva. 
Mexico.  Secretaria  de  Educacion  Publica. 
1947. 234  pp. — Many  reproductions,  and 
an  essay  on  his  technique  by  the  artist. 

*  Nestor  R.  Ortiz  Oderigo.  Panorama 
de  la  musica  afroamericana.  Buenos 
Aires.  Claridad.  1944.  298  pp. — History 
and  analysis. 

Spanish  FolJ^lore 

*  Ermilio  Abreu  Gomez.  Quetzalcoatl. 
Mexico.  Porrua.  1947.  180  pp. — Native 
myths  and  legends  reorganized,  clari¬ 
fied,  renewed. 

*  Arturo  Castiglioni.  Encantamiento  y 
magia.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco¬ 
nomica.  1947.  426  pp.  4*  24  plates. — 
Fifty  years  of  investigation  by  a  doctor, 
published  in  Italian  in  1934  and  in  Eng¬ 
lish  in  1946. 


Spanish  Reference  Books 

^  Fichas  bibliogrdficas.  Caracas.  Minis- 
terio  de  Educacion  Nacional.  1946.  ii  -j- 
67  pp. — Catalogue  of  textbooks  classified 
^  subjects. 

*  Elvira  A.  Lerena  Martinez.  Mate- 
riales  especiales  en  bibliotecas  de  cardeter 
general.  Montevideo.  Biblioteca  Artigas 
Washington.  1947.  42  pp.  $1  m-n. — 
Cataloguing  of  special  library  materials: 
pamphlets,  music,  microfilm,  maps. 

*  Libros  venezodanos.  2  vols.  Caracas. 
Tip.  Americana.  1945  &  1946.  xi  -j-  147 
&  xiii  -1-187  pp. — Catalogue  of  collec¬ 
tion  donated  by  Venezuela  to  Peru  to 
aid  in  restocking  the  National  Library, 
destroyed  by  fire. 

*  Joaquin  Ospina.  Diccionario  biogrd- 
fico  y  bibliogrdfico  de  Colombia.  II:  G- 
M.  Ill:  M-Z.  Bogoti.  Aguila.  1937  & 
1939.  839  &  1,026  pp.  $5  m-n  ea.— 
Prominent  people  from  Conquest  to 
present  day. 

Spanish  Science 

*  Beppo  Levi.  Leyendo  a  Euclides.  Ro¬ 
sario.  Rosario.  1947.  225  pp.  $8  m-n. — 
Emphasis  on  mathematics  as  thought 
rather  than  as  science.  Rejects  popular 
concept  of  Euclid’s  life  and  work. 

^  Enrique  Perez  Arbeliez.  Plantas 
utiles  de  Colombia.  Bogota.  Contraloria 
General  de  la  Republica.  1947.  537  pp. 
$10  m-n.  —  Common  and  scientific 
names,  description,  habitat,  figure.  1,025 
entries.  Well  indexed,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

*  Jose  L.  Araya.  Policia  juvenil.  Ro¬ 
sario.  Rosario.  1947.  194  pp.  $7  m-n. — 
The  product  of  experience  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  abandoned  and  delinquent 
children. 

*  Narciso  Alonso  Cort6s.  El  teatro  en 
Valladolid.  Valladolid.  Imprenta  Cas¬ 
tellana.  1947.  360  pp.  12  ptas. — Docu¬ 
mented  history  of  the  Valladolid  theater 
in  the  19th  century. 

^  Jos6  Agustin  de  Barranquilla.  Asi  es 
la  Guajira.  Barranquilla.  Elitosa.  1946. 
295  pp. — Geography,  customs,  laws. 
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physical  and  mental  attributes  of  the  peo- 

Ele;  work  of  Capuchin  mission. 

'  Juan  2^ragucta.  El  lenguaje  y  la  filo- 
sofia.  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de  In- 
vestigaciones  Cientificas.  1945.  395  pp. 
— Language,  an  admirable  but  imperfect 
instrument  of  philosophic  thought. 

*  Ezequiel  Martinez  Estrada.  La  ca- 
heza  de  Goliat.  Buenos  Aires.  Emec^. 
1947.  319  pp.  $7  m-n. — Some  of  the 
many  aspects  of  Buenos  Aires. 

*  Clemente  Cimorra.  Historia  del  pe- 
riodismo.  Buenos  Aires.  Atlintida.  1946. 
271  pp.  -f-  20  plates.  $2.50  m-n. — Of 
various  countries  briefly,  Argentina  in 
more  detail. 

German  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  Heinz  Fliigel.  Geschichte  und  Ge- 
schicl^e.  Miinchen.  Kosel.  1947.  219  pp. 
5.50  mk. — Twelve  essays  on  Germany’s 
problems. 

*  Ulrich  von  Hassel.  Vom  andem 
Deutschland.  Zurich.  Atlantis.  3rd  ed., 
1947.  $3.80  u.s. — The  martyred  patriot’s 
diary  from  1938  to  1944. 

*  Ernst  Hoffmann.  Nikplaus  von  Cues. 
Heidelberg.  Kerle.  1947.  30  pp. — Ideas 
and  influence  of  the  15th  century  think¬ 
er. 

^  Martin  Hiirlimann,  ed.  Das  Jahr  1848 
in  Europa.  Zurich.  Atlantis.  1947.  179 
. — Year  of  upheavals. 

Friedrich  Meinecke.  Die  deutsche  Ka- 
tastrophe.  Wiesbaden.  Brockhaus.  3rd 
ed.,  1947.  179  pp.  $2.50  u.s. — How  “one 
half  of  the  German  people  were  edu¬ 
cated  to  brutality  and  the  other  half  to 
cowardice.’’ 

*  Hermann  Rauschning.  Die  Zeit  des 
Deliriums.  Zurich.  Amstutz,  Herdeg. 
1947.  415  pp.  $4.50  u.s. — Written  in 
America  in  1945.  .  .  nur  durch  Gott 

ist  der  Mensch  und  die  Menschheit.’’ 

*  Gerhard  Ritter.  Geschichte  als  Bil- 
dungsmacht.  Stuttgart.  Deutsche  Ver- 
lagsanstalt.  1947.  77  pp. — Experience  as 
an  educator.  The  solid  old  Stuttgart  pub¬ 
lisher  is  active  again. 

*  Max  Schmid.  Hermann  Hesse.  Weg 
und  Wandlung.  Zurich.  Fretz  &  Was- 


muth.  1947.  288  pp.  $2.70  u.s. — With  a 
bibliography  by  Arnim  Lemp,  coming 
down  to  1946. 

*  Aladar  v.  Simonffy.  Ibrahim  Mute- 
ferri/^a.  Bahnbrecher  des  Buchdruchs  in 
der  Turhei.  Budapest.  Vajna  &  Bokor. 

1944.  60  pp. — The  first  Turkish  printer. 

*  Isa  Vermehren.  Reise  durch  den  letz- 
ten  A\t.  Hamburg.  Wegner.  1947.  233 
pp. — Her  prison  experiences;  conviction 
that  only  spiritual  regeneration  can  pre¬ 
vent  brutality. 

German  Public  Questions 

^  Karl  Barth.  Zur  Genesung  des 
deutschen  Wesens.  Stuttgart.  Mittelbach. 

1945.  112  pp. — Recovery  based  on  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  responsibility. 

*  Die  Neutralitdt  Deutschlands  und 
der  Friede.  Heidelberg.  Schneider.  1947. 
no  pp. — Minutes  of  a  meeting  dealing 
with  “denazification”  and  concept  of 
Germany’s  geographic  position. 

*  Fritz  Strich.  Der  Dichter  und  die 
Zeit.  Bern.  Francke.  1947.  395  pp.  $5.25 
U.S. — The  writer’s  obligation  to  be  a 
leader. 

German  Philosophy  and 
.  Religion 

**  Karl  Barth.  Die  evangelische  Kirche 
in  Deutschland  nach  dem  Zusammen- 
bruch  des  Dritten  Reiches.  Stuttgart. 
Mittelbach.  1946.  47  pp. — Problems 
which  the  Protestant  church  must  solve. 

*  Otto  Dibelius.  Ruf  zum  Gebet.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Wichern.  1947.  39  pp. — The  Bishop 
of  Berlin  warns  that  the  only  solution 
for  the  world’s  miseries  is  prayer. 

*  Karl  Jaspers.  Nietzsche  und  das  Chris- 
tentum.  Hameln.  Seifert,  n.d.  87  pp. — 
Nietzsche’s  attack  on  Christianity  de¬ 
feats  itself. 

*  Otto  Regenbogen.  Humanismus — 
heute?  Heidelberg.  Kerle.  1947.  30  pp. 
— Classical  culture  aids  man,  born  an 
animal,  to  achieve  humanity. 

German  Literature 
^  Deutsches  Dante  -  Jahrbuch.  Vol. 
XXVI  (New  Series  XVII).  Weimar. 
Bohlau.  1946.  219  pp. — Resumed  after 
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a  hiatus  of  3  years. 

^  Franz  Hammer,  ed.  Die  Perlen- 
schnur.  Weimar.  Werden  &  Wirken. 
1947.  Each  vol.  30  pp.  75  pf. — A  series 
of  reprints.  To  date:  Leonhard  Frank’s 
Der  Voter;  Heinrich  Mann’s  Geist  und 
Tat,  Voltaire,  Goethe;  Karl  Liebknecht’s 
letters  to  his  son. 

*  Wolfgang  Kayser.  Kleine  deutsche 
Versschule.  Bern.  Francke.  1947. 115  pp. 
— An  elementary  treatise  by  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  Lisbon. 

*  Otto  Oberholzer.  Richard  Beer-Hof- 
mann.  Werl(  und  Weltbild  des  Dichters. 
Bern.  Francke.  1947.  272  pp.  18  Sw.  fr. 
— The  significance  of  his  art  lies  in  its 
symbolism. 

■  G.  van  den  Bergh.  Der  Pessimismus 
bei  Thomas  Hardy,  George  Crabbe,  und 
Jonathan  Swijt.  Menziken.  Kolumbus. 
1945.  247  pp. — Swift  says  man  is  bad, 
Crabbe  thinks  he  is  weak,  Hardy  thinks 
he  is  unfortunate. 

*  Wilhelm  Zentner.  Gastfreundliches 
Miinchen.  Miinchen.  Desch.  1947.  263 
pp. — Anthology  showing  that  18th  and 
19th  century  Munich  was  a  hospitable 
culture  center. 

German  Fiction 

*  Ludwig  Aurbacher.  Die  Geschichte 
von  den  sieben  Schwaben.  Basel.  Amer- 
bach.  1947.  94  pp. — The  quaint  classic 
illustrated  by  Ludwig  Fellner  and  Mo¬ 
ritz  von  Schwind. 

Walter  Bauer.  Die  grossere  Welt. 
Miinchen.  Desch.  1946.  236  pp.,  ill. — 
Episodes  from  the  lives  of  Michelangelo, 
Goethe,  Rembrandt,  Pestalozzi,  Goya, 
Hebbel,  et  al. 

^  Franz  Theodor  Csokor.  Der  ver- 
lorene  Sohn.  Wien.  Ullstein.  1947.  93 
pp. — Fratricidal  strife  on  a  Dalmatian 
island  in  the  last  war. 

Lion  Feuchtwanger.  Waffen  fur 
Ameril^a.  Vol.  I.  Amsterdam.  Querido. 
1947.  460  pp.  $4.25  u.s. — France  to  the 
aid  of  the  rebellious  American  colonics. 
Introduces  Louis  XVI,  Marie  Antoinette, 
Voltaire,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Beaumar¬ 
chais,  et  al. 

^  Franz  Kafka.  Parables.  New  York. 


Schocken.  1947.  127  pp.  $1.50. — Culled 
from  various  works  of  Kafka.  In  Eng¬ 
lish  and  German. 

^  Lazarillo  von  Tormes.  Urs  Usenbenz, 
cd.  Bern-Biimpliz.  Ziist.  1946.  208  pp. 
9.40  Sw.  fr. — A  free  rendering  of  the 
16th  century  Spanish  classic. 

^  Anton  Schnack.  Die  Angel  des  Ro¬ 
binson.  Miinchen.  Desch.  1946.  288  pp. 
— Short  sketches,  largely  autobiographi¬ 
cal. 

*  J.  F.  Vuillcumicr.  Die  vom  Berg. 
Zurich.  Gildcnbibliothck  dcr  Schweizer 
Autoren.  1947.  296  pp. — Quarreling 
Swiss  peasants  in  an  austere  mountain 
setting. 

^  Ernst  Wicchert.  Atli  der  Bestmann. 
Tobias.  83  pp.  $1.10  u.s. — Der  silberne 
Wagen.  245  pp.  $3.50  u.s.  Zurich. 
Arche.  1948. — Thoughtful  short  stories. 
^  Ernst  Wicchert.  Die  Geb  'drde.  Zurich. 
Arche.  1947.  47  pp.  $0.75  u.s. — Two 
little  sketches  with  the  motto:  “Licbet 
cuch  untercinandcr.” 

^  Ernst  Zahn.  Der  Zurmuhlen-Kari. 
Zurich.  Raschcr.  1946.  192  pp.  $3.50 
U.S. — Love  and  generous  renunciation 
in  a  Swiss  mountain  village. 

German  Verse 

**  Johannes  R.  Bcchcr.  Heim\ehr.  166 
pp.  4.50  mk. — Dichtung  aus  der  Zeit 
der  V erbannung.  282  pp.  5.40  mk.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Aufbau. — By  Germany’s  outstand¬ 
ing  lyric  poet. 

^  Ulrich  Bccher.  Reise  zum  blauen  Tag. 
St.  Gallon.  Volksstimmc.  1946.  80  pp. — 
Vigorous  poems  written  in  the  war 
years. 

*  Albrecht  Haushofer.  Moabiter  Son- 
nette.  Berlin.  Blanvalct.  1946.  89  pp. — 
79  philosophical  sonnets  written  in  the 
Moabit  jail  while  the  poet-patriot  was 
awaiting  execution. 

^  Horst  Lommer.  Das  tausendjdhrige 
Reich.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  1946.  94  pp. — 
Mostly  political  satire. 

*  Christian  Morgenstern.  Galgenlieder. 
Zurich.  Raschcr.  1946.  87  pp. — 60  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  the  King  of  modern  Galgen- 
lieddichter. 

*  Nikolaus  Zrinyi.  Der  Fall  von  Sziget. 
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Budapest.  Officina.  1944.  255  pp. — 
Translated  by  Arpad  Guilleaume,  intro¬ 
duction  by  Arpad  Mark6. 

German  Art 

Ludwig  Curtius.  Interpretationen 
von  seeks  griechischen  Bildwerken. 
Bern.  Francke.  1947.  121  pp.  +  10 
plates.  8.80  Sw.  fr. — Considers  each  in 
relation  to  the  culture  of  its  period. 

^  Hans  Demel.  Aegyptische  Kunst. 
Wien.  Wolfrum.  1947.  29  pp.  +  40 

elates. — In  Vienna  museum. 

■  Rudolf  Hoffmann,  ed.  Holzschnitte 
von  Emil  Nolde.  Bremen.  Hertz.  1947. 
5  pp.  +  20  plates. — A  leader  of  German 
expressionism.  Reproductions  of  his 
work,  analysis  of  his  essential  qualities. 

German  Miscellaneous 

^  Victor  Klemperer.  Notizbuch  eines 
Philologen.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  1946.  300 
pp. — Barbarization  of  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  under  Goebbels  and  Hitler. 

»  Rudolf  G.  Binding.  Reitvorschrift  fiir 
eine  Geliebte.  Zurich.  Arche.  1948.  64 
pp.  $1.90  U.S. — These  discreet  little  rid¬ 
ing  lessons  for  the  author’s  lady  love  are 
presumably  lessons  in  living. 

R.  M.  Rilke.  Briefe.  Zurich.  Classen. 
1947.  96  pp.  $1.50  U.S. — ^Letters  to  S. 
Fischer  and  Frau  Fischer. 

Czech  Miscellaneous 

^  Jaroslav  Kune.  Slovni\  Soudobych 
Cesf^ych  Spisovatelu.  2  vols.  Praha.  Or- 
bis.  1946.  1,020  pp.— Who's  Who  of 
Czech  letters,  1918-^3. 

^  Mokmi'r  Otruba.  Vesel-Messe.  Mladi 
Boleslav.  Severo^eski  odbo^ka  Umi- 
leck^  Besedy.  1948.  128  pp.  58  ki. — 
Puckish  short  sketches. 

^  Viclav  Rezi2.  CernS  Svitlo.  Praha. 
Price.  1947.  253  pp.  115  k5.— Psycho¬ 
logical  study  of  a  “human  spider.” 

Danish  Miscellaneous 

^  Hans  Brix.  Nis  Petersen.  Uv  og  digt. 
K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1947.  2%  pp. 
+  17  plates  +  3  fac.  20  kr. — His  work; 
his  life,  and  the  women  in  it;  some  cor¬ 


respondence. 

*  H.  C.  Andersen.  Romerske  dagbpger. 
Paul  V.  Robow  &  H.  Tops0e- Jensen, 
eds.  K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1947.  177 
pp.  +  map.  13.50  kr. — Covers  1833- 
1861.  Index  of  places.  Register  of  {per¬ 
sons. 

*  Ejlif  j0rgensen.  Vejene  Synger.  K0- 
benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1947. 244  pp.  12.75 
kr. — Historical  novel — “mighty  hymn 
in  praise  of  Jutland.” 

Dutch  Miscellaneous 

*  Henry  J.  Van  Andel,  ed.  Nederlandse 
bloemlezing.  Grand  Rapids.  Eerdmans. 
1948.  288  pp.  $3.50. — Old  and  modern 
poetic  gems;  historical  and  religious  se¬ 
lections.  Topical  arrangement. 

*  P.  J.  Risseeuw.  Landverhuizers.  2 
vols.  Baarn.  Bosch  &  Keuning.  1947. 
12.50  g. — Novel  on  the  Dutch  group 
emigration  to  the  United  States  in  1847 
and  following  years. 

*  Jan  Poortenaar  &  W.  Ph.  Coolhaas, 
eds.  Onder  Palmen  en  Waringins.  Geest 
en  Godsdienst  van  Insulinde.  Naarden. 
In  den  Toren.  1947.  320  pp.,  ill.  25  g. — 
Papers  by  12  specialists  on  Indonesian 
culture. 

English  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

^  The  Case  of  Archbishop  Stepinac. 
Washington.  Embassy  of  the  Federal 
Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  1947. 
96  pp. — That  the  U.  S.  may  know  that 
his  conviction  was  due  to  political 
crimes,  not  religious  persecution. 

*  Grigore  Gafencu.  Last  Days  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  New  Haven.  Yale  University  Press. 
1948.  viii  +  239  pp.  +  12  plates.  $3.50. 
— An  able  diplomat  reports  his  1939  in¬ 
terviews  with  Europe’s  leaders. 

**  Hanna  Hafkesbrink.  Unknown  Ger¬ 
many.  An  Inner  Chronicle  of  the  First 
World  War.  New  Haven.  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1948.  xiv  +  164  pp.  $2.50. — 
Traces  German  reaction,  from  early  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  final  disillusion. 

*  Myra  Cadwalader  Hole.  Bartolomi 
Mitre:  A  Poet  in  Action.  New  York. 
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Hispanic  Institute.  1947.  206  pp.  $2.80. 
— Judgments  based  chiefly  on  his  poetry, 
histories,  and  orations. 

^  Gertrude  R.  Jasper.  Adventure  in  the 
T heatre.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Rutgers 
University  Press.  1947.  xv  355  pp. 
$4.50. — Lugn6-Poe  and  the  Theatre  de 
L’Oeuvre,  champion  of  symbolism,  to 
1899. 

*  A.  Ramos  Oliveira.  Politics,  Econom¬ 
ics  and  Men  of  Modern  Spain,  1808- 
1946.  Lx)ndon.  Gollancz.  1946  (New 
York.  Crown.  1948).  720  pp.  +  map.  $4. 
— 130  years  of  civil  war  in  Spain  down 
to  modern  industrial,  social,  and  flnan- 
cial  problems. 

*  Alfred  Weber.  Farewell  to  European 
History.  R.  F.  C.  Hull,  tr.  New  Haven. 
Yale  University  Press.  1948.  xx  -f“  204 
pp.  $3.75. — Europe’s  history  was  an  in¬ 
terplay  of  conquest,  and  its  future  will 
do  no  more  than  play  a  part  in  a  greater 
unit. 

English  Philosophy 

*  Theos  Bernard.  Hindu  Philosophy. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1947. 
xi  -f-  207  pp.  $3.75. — The  essence  of  the 
six  classic  systems  plus  one  other,  all 
based  on  concept  of  Ultimate  Reality. 

*  Kahlil  Gibran.  Secrets  of  the  Heart. 
New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1947. 
xvi  -f~  339  pp.  $4.75. — Ancient  wisdom 
to  cure  society’s  gaping  wounds. 

English  Literature 

*  Van  Meter  Ames.  Andri  Gide.  New 
York.  New  Directions.  1947.  302  pp.  $2. 
— Personal  life,  conflict  between  two 
faiths,  the  relation  of  science  and  art. 

*  Albert  Guerard,  Jr.  Direction.  I:  Jo¬ 
seph  Conrad.  New  York.  New  Direc¬ 
tions.  1947.  92  pp.  $1.50. — ^First  number 
of  a  quarterly  each  issue  of  which  will 
be  devoted  to  the  work  of  a  single  writer 
or  theme. 

English  Fiction 

*  Louis-Ferdinand  C61ine.  Death  on 
the  Installment  Plan.  John  H.  P.  Marks, 
tr.  New  York.  New  Directions.  n.d. 
(Litde,  Brown.  1938).  xi  -f*  593  pp. 


$3.75. — Modern  Rabelaisian  novel  with 
autobiographical  basis. 

^  Francois-Marie  Arouet  de  Voltaire. 
Candide  or  Optimism.  Norman  L.  Tor- 
rey,  ed.  New  York.  Crofts.  1946.  x  -|- 
117  pp.  $030. — Voltaire’s  satiric  answer 
to  the  “whatever  is,  is  right”  philosophy. 

English  Theater 

*  Ada  M.  Coe.  Entertainments  in  the 
Little  Theatres  of  Madrid  1759-1819. 
New  York.  Hispanic  Institute.  1947. 144 
pp.  -f"  map.  $2.75. — ^From  the  an¬ 
nouncements  in  El  Diario.  Trends  of 
public  interest. 

^  The  Masque.  Designs  for  the  The¬ 
atre  by  Rex  Whistler.  2  parts.  London. 
Curtain.  1947.  20  &  29  pp.  2  s.  ea. — Il¬ 
lustrations  (16  in  color  and  17  sepia)  of 
his  stage  dScors.  Notes  by  his  brother 
Laurence  Whistler,  Cecil  Beaton,  and 
James  Laver. 

English  Miscellaneous 

*  Francisco  Espaillat  de  la  Mota.  The 
Superstate.  New  York.  Hobson  Press. 
1947.  ix  -f-33  pp.  $0.75. — Translation 
and  analysis  by  Frank  Gay  nor  of  a  sig- 
nifleant  plan  for  peace. 

*  Giacomo  Leopardi.  Poems.  John 
Heath-Stubbs,  tr.  London.  Lehmann 
(New  York.  New  Directions).  1947.  71 
pp.  $3  . — Translation  preserves  rhythm 
but  not  rime. 

^  The  International  Who’s  Who.  Lon¬ 
don.  Europa.  12th  ed.,  1948.  xx  -j-  1,032 
2-col.  pp.  4to.  $16. — Brief  data  on  edu¬ 
cation,  honors,  professional  career,  pub¬ 
lications. 

Hungarian  Miscellaneous 

^  Fenyo  Miksa.  Az  elsodort  orszdg. 
Budapest.  R^vai.  1946.  637  pp. — Buda¬ 
pest’s  agony  between  the  German  occu- 

eation  and  the  Russian  siege. 

G6za  K6pcs.  A  Sziget  Enel^el.  Buda¬ 
pest.  Parnasszus.  1947.  151  pp. — Trans¬ 
lations  from  a  large  number  of  English 
poets,  accompanying  the  English  orig¬ 
inals. 
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Italian  History  and  Memoirs 

^  Curzio  Malapartc.  II  sole  i  deco.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Vallecchii  1947.  184  pp.  +  31 
plates.  350  1. — The  Alpine  phase  of  the 
war. 

X  Michael  A.  Musmanno.  La  guerra  non 
I’ ho  voluta  to.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1947. 
418  pp.  350  1. — Pennsylvania  judge  asks 
justice  for  Italy,  relates  experiences  as 
U.  S.  Marine  Commander  there  during 
war. 

Italian  Fiction 

Tommaso  Landolti.  Racconto  d'au- 
tunno.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1947.  182  pp. 
300 1. — A  silent,  dust-filled  house,  an  old 
man,  and  a  woman’s  picture  that  be¬ 
comes  a  presence. 

^  Vasco  Pratolini.  Cronache  di  poveri 
amanti.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1946. 557  pp. 
600  1. — Depicts  the  lives  of  the  poor 
among  whom  this  Florentine  lived. 

Italian  Verse 

V  Margherita  Guidacci.  La  sabbia  e 
I’angelo.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1946.  58  pp. 
100 1. — “Dust  to  dust”  and  “bright  angel 
of  Death.” 

Vittorio  Sereni.  Diario  d’ Algeria.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Vallecchi.  1947.  48  pp.  100  1. — 
Verses  from  a  concentration  camp. 


of  World  Court. 

*  Narciso  de  Azevedo.  A  arte  literdria 
na  Idade  Midia.  Porto.  Figueirinhas. 
1947.  250  pp. — By  a  literary  historian 
who  is  also  a  poet  and  a  playwright. 

*  Monteiro  L^bato.  UrupSs,  outros  can¬ 
tos  e  coisas.  Sao  Paulo.  Companhia  Edi- 
tora  Nacional.  1945.  663  pp. — Second 
edition  of  an  omnibus  volume:  short 
stories,  fables,  reviews,  essays. 

*  Samuel  Putnam.  Adeus  ao  Brasil. 
Sao  Paulo.  Departamento  Estadual  de 
Informa^oes.  1947.  31  pp. — Farewell 
tribute  of  Oct.  1946;  declaration  of  faith 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Brazil. 

Russian  Miscellaneous 

*  Konstantin  Paustovsky.Da/e/^iVGo^/i. 
Moskva.  Detgiz.  1946.  322  pp. — Memo¬ 
ries  of  a  youth  in  the  Ukraine. 

*  Vera  Inber.  Sti\hi.  Moskva.  Detgiz. 
1947. 46  pp. — Ilia  ^Ivinsky.  Krim,  Kav- 
kjiz,  Kuban.  Moskva-Leningrad.  So- 
vetsky  Pisatel.  1947.  224  pp. — ^Verses, 
largely  juvenile,  by  a  famous  woman 
poet,  and  war-poems  by  a  veteran. 

■  Hugo’s  Pocl^et  Dictionary.  Russian- 
English  with  Imitated  Pronundation. 
English-Russian.  Philadelphia.  McKay. 
1947.  xiv  +657  pp. — Vocabulary  for 
everyday  use. 


Italian  Miscellaneous 

*  Leone  Vivante.  La  poesia  inglese  ed  il 
suo  contributo  alia  conoscenza  dello 
spirito.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1947.  542  pp. 
650  1. — Essays  on  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Wordsworth,  Swinburne,  and  13  others. 
^  Vasco  Pratolini.  Cronaca  familiare. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1947.  181  pp.  180  1. 
— Addressed  to  a  dead  brother. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

*  Nuno  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  O  pro- 
blema  da  energia  atdmica.  Lisboa.  Cos¬ 
mos.  1947. 153  pp.  7$50. — Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can,  Russian,  Australian  proposals;  com¬ 
ments  of  scientists. 

*  Nuno  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  O  sis- 
tema  de  seguran^a  colectiva.  Lisboa. 
Cosmos.  1947.  127  pp.  7$50. — Includes 
Atlantic  Charter,  U.  N.  Charter,  statutes 


Swedish  Miscellaneous 

*  Tliure  Nyman.  Gavarni:  sedemas 
s\ildrare.  Stockholm.  Wahlstrom  & 
Widstrand.  1947.  190  pp.,  ill.  17.50  kr. 
— Life  and  work  of  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  French  caricaturist. 

*  Hugo  Kamras.  Poeter  pa  hdstryggen. 
Stockholm.  Geber.  1947. 175  pp.  8  kr. — 
Horses  in  literature. 

*  Lyris\  tidsspegel.  Lund.  Gleerup. 
1947.  256  pp.  7.50  kr. — Analyses  of 
standard  Swedish  poems,  by  Carl-Erik 
af  Geijerstam,  Erik  Hornstrom,  Gunnar 
Svanfeldt,  Gunnar  Tidestrom. 

*  Nils  Palmborg.  Bidrag  till  en  for- 
tecl{ning  over  Esaias  TegnSrs  bevarade 
manusi(ript.  Lund.  Gleerup.  1946.  162 
pp. — A  census  of  Tegn6r  mss.,  most  of 
which  are  in  the  University  of  Lund 
library. 


